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Only Pan American flies to all 6 ——~Ye— 
and month after month, TWICE AS MANY PEOPLE 


fly abroad by Pan American World Airways 


than by all other U.S. airlines combined! 


@ Leadership is not born overnight. The 
reason Pan American is flying the world’s 
fastest and most luxurious airplanes—the 
double-decked Clipper “America” and her 
sister ships—is that Pan American was first 
to order them... four years ago! 

Wherever you're planning to go on 6 
Continents, remember that: fying saves you 
time; flying saves you money (no extra costs, 
no tips) and of a// the ways to fly, the best 
way'’s the Clipper™ way! For reservations 
please call your Travel Agent or— 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


ii—e~E»_;,. a ; Worlds most cporioned artlne 


*Trade Mark, Pan American Airways, Inc. 
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Jotany” Brand -virgin wool ibardi 
is ideal for travel. Th 

cin vibrant Bota Jubilee « 
Sizes 10 to 18, al 
For store nearest you write 
Dept. S-9H, P.O. Box #538 
Botany Mills, Inc., Passaic 
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Make it the 7ime of Your life 


with a low-cost trip to suUNnNnYV You can have it, going Greyhound — whether it’s down’ Florida way, on 
° the Gulf Coast, in the sunny Southwest, or on the Pacific Coast. That goes 

playgro u nds—bv Grevho un d 7 gay “ at anerecagt ma no eS The rapes eon - travel 
? d d —far less than driving your car—and you can relax, every scenic mile of 

the way. SuperCoaches are pleasantly warmed and ventilated—easy chairs 

tilt to any desired angle. Your trip will be easy to take, easy to afford! 


How would you like a generous slice of Summer, sandwiched in between 
the Winter weeks .. . all spread with sunshine and spiced with good times? 


From Florida to Texas, Greyhound Here's a State made-to-measure for 
serves all the delightful Gulf Coast Winter pleasure . 
Plan to take in the Mardi Gras, New Coast 
Orleans, February 24 to March 1. 


Winter's fun at snow resorts, too! 
. . East Coast, West Greyhound takes you to them in all 
right down to the Keys. Grey- the Northern and Mountain States. 
hound all the way, your choice of routes. 


California and Coast States—Arizona, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Texas—here the 
Winter sun is warm, scenery glorious. 


———— 
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In Marcu, Houpay at nome follows the Mississippi: Hodding “T wish 1 couLD have made my cover girl walk across the page,” 


PREVIEW HOLID vy FEBRUARY COVER 
| 


Carter traces its 2500 twisting, treacherous miles and its 400 mourns Artist Harry O. Diamond over his splashing tempera 


years of history and legend; and Phil Stong, in fine Mark Twain cover. “She had such a slow easy gait it was positively hypnotic 
tradition, sails on a stern-wheeler from Cincinnati to New Orleans. to watch. As soon as [saw her I got the itch to start drawing: her 


Artist W. Kirtman Plummer traces the course of the river in a weird proportions, her tremendous sisal hat and the way her dress 


full-color historical cartograph. Lucius Beebe puts up at the was hitched up in the rear to display her gaudy petticoat. It was 


Palace in San Francisco and examines its opulent traditions her fanciest outfit, I'm sure—and typical, though it doesn't rep- 
Houipay ABROAD joins Peter Fleming in the Lesser Antilles and | resent the West Indies costume 


just one of an infinite variety 
John Horne Burns in Tunis. Hilary H. Lyons’ Book column, Al there. 


My whole job for Hottmay in the Antilles was one I 
Hines’ Movie column, and Reports from Hottmay correspondents. think of as "That Dreamy 
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« Our new Simplicity Model D is the 
greatest thing that’s happened to the family 
in years! Beautifully built—easy to use— 
everyone young, and old, has fun doing 
jobs that used to be hard work! The Model 
D is never idle—we use it in spring, sum- 
mer, and winter to keep our home garden, 
and lawn as neat as a pin! Compare the 
quality—compare the utility—and compare 
the cost! . . . you'll choose Simplicity for 
your family too! 


SEE SIMPLICITY 


PACKAGED POWER 


DOES ALL THE OUTDOOR CHORES 
bd The Simplic ity 1! 2 HP. Model D features 4 


speed transmission, patented qui k-hitch, all 
ateel chassis, sealed in gears, and a complete 
packaged group of spec ially designed imple- 
ments for cultivating, lawn mowing, seeding, 
plowing, snow shoveling, cutting weeds, power 
for saw, and other 


pump, air compressor, 


home jobs! 


write to 
dept. I 


SIMPLICITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Gardening’s 
more fun! 


o 
~~ - 


r 
( ve got a really 
Na 


professional looking 
garden thanks to 
Simplicity Packaged 
Power. 


I'm in charge of 
lawn mowing 
. 
I'd almost pay 
Dad a quarter for 
the fun of mowing 
with our smooth 
new Model “D" 


Roy! does it 
shocel snow! 
° 


Packaged Power 
should be called 
Packaged Fun! The 
other kids all want 
to help me shovel 
snow after school! 


ATTACHMENTS 

4g sntte 
TRANSMISSIOP 

MORE FUN! 

MORE WORK DONE! 


PORT WASHINGTON 
WISCONSIN 
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Game Birds 
You are to be commended very 
highly for your beautiful illustration 
and authentic history of our game 
birds (l pland Game Birds, November 
Houipay). . . . It helps to educate the 
American people that they have a job 
to do in conserving our wildlife. 

A. T. PRICHARD 

Vanaging Editor 

Vorthwest Angler and Hunter 

Portland, Oreg. 





We farm folk do not particu- 
larly care how many pheasants are 
shot, because they like to pull up our 
young corn plants in the spring. But 
the bobwhite quails are our beloved 
little friends. Here they have been pro- 
tected for over 40 years; no open season 
on them at any time. We like the bob- 
whites because they eat weed seeds and 
insects. Their reward? Hottpay heart- 
lessly extols the hunting of “this great 
little game bird!” 

MRS. VICTOR WALTER 
( rofton, Vebr. 
Nebraska’s southeastern counties 
(where there is a harvestable surplus 
of bobwhites) have had a short open 
season on these birds since 1944. Crof- 
ton is in northeast Nebraska.—Ed. 


In November Houtmpay, I noticed 
pictures of upland game birds hung up- 
side down. Birds are not hung that way, 
when freshly killed, by anyone that 
knows. They are always hung by the 
neck, all over the world. 

LOUISE GILBERT 
Vew York 


By no means always everywhere. 





Most experts we checked prefer to 
hang game birds by the legs.—Ed. 
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The picture shown in Teras Hunting 
and Fishing (Page 56, October Hout- 
pay) is of a baldpate and not a mal- 
lard. BOB SCRIVER 

Browning, Mont. 


Artist Diamond gave HOLIDAY two 
birds for the price of one—his duck is 
a baldpate-mallard hybrid.—Ed. 


Query 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


THREE ISSUES DEDICATED TO TEXAS 
FAR BEYOND STATE'S IMPORTANCE. IS 
HOLIDAY SUBSIDIZED BY OIL, GILA 
MONSTERS AND STRONG SILENT MEN? 
RK. Vv. DAUT 

No.—Ed. 


**Starving’” Europe 


Having supported enthusiastically 
this nation’s gigantic efforts to feed 
“starving” western Europe, | was most 
pleased to find that our food program 
has been so spectacularly successful. 
Now that Vichy’s “invalids” and vaca- 
tionists are being stuffed with 
course meals, as stated in Queen of the 
Spas (November Houipay), [ am en- 
tirely content to have us rest on our 
laurels. With a perfectly clear con- 
science | can now take the funds f had 
set aside for an overseas package and 
use them to provide my family with 
their first steak dinner in six months. 

RICHARD L. VAN ZELE 
Lemongrove, Calif. 


six- 


Says Author Chellas: “If anything I 
wrote should result in the cancella- 
tion of a single overseas package, I'd 
regret the whole article. For every 
Frenchman convalescing or vacation- 
ing in Vichy and eating six-course 
dinners, there are thousands working 
desperately to provide a two-course 
dinner for their families. ... And they 
are deeply appreciative of American 
aid. Have you forgotten the high jinks 
of some Americans in vacation spots 





while millions of their countrymen 
were eating K-rations overseas?”’—Ed. 





British Skyscrapers 


. .. Yousay (.Veed a Guide?, Novem- 
ber Houipay) that the British Empire's 
tallest building is located in Toronto, 
Ontario. I had always believed that the 
Sun Life Building in Montreal was the 
tallest. What is the name of the build- 
ing in Toronto? . . 

MISS J. McF. DAVIDSON 
Montreal 


The tallest building in the British 
Empire is the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce Building in Toronto. 
Montreal’s Sun Life Building is the 
largest.—Ed. 


Cynics and Censors 


In his article on the state of gangster 
movies (November Houtipay) Mr. Hine 
overlooked the real significance of the 
trend he described. We can't tell the 
hero from the villain any more be- 
cause we can’t see any reasons to ad- 
mire the hero except as an enforcer of 
law and order. He has no other ad- 
mirable qualities. 

The Hollywood censor is certainly in 
great measure responsible for this situ- 
ation. The formulae for morality which 
he imposes enable cynical movie mak- 
ers to go to extremes in violence and 
brutality with the assurance that their 
films will pass inspection if the so-called 
bad elements are punished in the end.... 
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But, as Mr. Hine pointed out, even the 
punishments which are so dutifully 
meted out are becoming less and less 
convincing. RICHARD L. STEVENS 
Elmwood Park, Ill. 


Wild Shot 


Speaking of Vincent Van Gogh 
(Mademoiselle Regrets, October Hout- 
pay), Bemelmans says that the artist 
“shot himself in the head.” Van Gogh 
actually shot himself in the side accord- 
ing to Lust For Life by Irving Stone, 
biographer of Van Gogh. Van Gogh 
shot himself near the town of Auvers, 
France, and not in Arles, as implied by 
Bemelmans. |KARL H. ROYKER 

Webster Groves, Mo. 


... Van Gogh committed suicide on 
the 27th of June, 1890, not in July, 
1890, as Mr. Bemelmans tells us. . . . 


Why didn’t the author mention that 
Vincent van Gogh was a Dutchman? 
’May I also correct the name of our 
famous painter: van Gogh, without 
the capital V in van.... 
A. STEUSSY 
Eindhoven, Holland 


Dutchman Vincent Van (Britan- 
nica)—or van (Americana)—shot him- 
self in the breast on July 27 and died 
on July 29, 1890, at Auvers-sur-Oise. 
—Ed. 


False Start 


Did Chaucer's pilgrims start from 
Winchester, as you say in October 
Houtay (The Road to Canterbury), or 
from London, as you tell us in July, 
1947 (London River)? We are perfectly 
willing to start from either place, but 
we pilgrims would like to keep together. 

CHARLES H. RIVENBURG 
Geneseo, Ill. 


PO 


Chaucer’s particular pilgrims 
started from the Tabard Inn, South- 
wark, London. But the main route for 
most pilgrims was the road from Win- 
chester.—Ed. 


Cabbage Lilies 


In November Houipay (Magic Val- 
ley), you show a picture of land being 
irrigated in the Rio Grande Valley, 
under the caption: ". . . This irrigated 
cabbage farm is at Donna.” We are 
very pleased to have the city of Donna 
mentioned in Houtpay, but . . . this 
field is planted to Easter lilies. . . . I 
have been getting a lot of kidding from 
my friends who have seen this picture, 
asking what kind of new variety of 
cabbage I am growing in my field. 

DALE S. WASHBURN, Mayor 
Donna, Teras 


HOLIDAY will take the kidding from 
here on.—Ed, 


Texas Negroes 


. . . As would be expected from Mr. 
Dobie, the description of Texas was 
beautifully done and any Texan who 
reads it feels a deep sense of pride. But 
the Negroes of Texas who read the 
story were shocked when they reached 
page 53 October Howipay and saw 
there the assertion with a picture: 
“Drab little houses set in green sur- 
roundings are occupied by many Hous- 
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Get next to Nature for fishin’ and fun? 


Me 


Add new flavourto your fun... 


“Tops” in motoring : Canada’s Rockies 


You get close-ups on Nature riding 
mountain trails, woodland bridle paths 
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" CANADA 


LOCAL COLOUR... “foreign” touches 
... these are part of the fun of an 
over-the-border vacation in Canada. 

Here are a million square miles of 
playground—of lakes and woods 
and mountain and sea. Here Nature 
looks over your shoulder while you 
golf and swim, sail and camp and 
camera-shoot, explore the green 
expanses of Canada’s National Parks. 

For a change of pace, a change of 
scene, cross over into Canada this 
year. Write for detailed information, 
or use the coupon below. 


7 VACATION “POINTERS”-ALL POINTING TO CANADA 


1. New, interesting — “‘foreign”’ atmosphere. 2. A 
million square miles of scenic playground. 
3. Friendly cities, hospitable people. 4. Friends and 
relatives waiting to welcome you. 

5. Lota to do sports, recreation, 

sightseeing. 6. Near — easy to get 

to — no border “red tape”’. 7. Your 

vacation dollar buys more, goes 

further. NO PASSPORT NEEDED. 


SE 

Canadian Government Travel Bureaa 

Ottawa, Canada D. Lee Dolan, Director 
Please send me your illustrated book 
“CANADA, VACATIONS UNLIMITED.”” 


Name 
j (PLEASE PRINT) 


1 Street and No. 


i Town State 011034903 
— — << 
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Handmacher -Vogel, Inc. 


New York City 
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First of all 
the wonderful 
wearable 


‘Weathervanes 





for ‘49... 
tailored by 
handmacher 
in crisp cool 


rayon by Celanese 
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ton Negroes.” I am sure Mr. Dobie 
has not visited Houston's Sugar Hill 
or its North Side Negro residential 
section, or the Third Ward and seen 
the beautiful homes owned by Ne- 
groes. . . . Negroes in Texas—espe- 
cially in San Antonio, Dallas, Aus- 
tin, Beaumont, Galveston and Hous- 
ton—own homes which compare most 
favorably with the homes of any people 
anywhere in America. 

JAMES M. BURR 

Chicago 


Top photo shows home of Dr. E. P. 
Perry, 3503 St. Emanuel; lower photo 
shows home of Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
Mashe, 3277 Holman Street.—Ed. 


What is a Billion? 


In October Houmay (Teras), you 
state that “the lumber output of coun- 
ties on the eastern fringe of Texas 
amounts to one and a half billion 
(1,500,000,000,000) board feet an- 
nually.”” This sounds much too high 
for me as compared with the fact that 
in the Northwest lumber districts of 
the U.S. A. (Oregon and Washington) 
all present mills operating at full ca- 
pacity could manufacture 10,000,000,- 
000 (ten milliards) board feet in a year. 

ERIK HOUMARK-NIELSEN 
Svendborg, Denmark 


No error—just a difference in defini- 
tion of terms. Reader Houmark- 
Nielsen’s one and a half billion is 
what Americans call one and a half 
trillion. He is using the British and 
German system of numeration, which 
defines a billion as a million millions 
(1,000,000,000,000). According to the 
system used in the L.S. and most 
European countries, a billion is the 
same asa milliard, a thousand millions 
(1,000,000,000).—Ed. 


For Cleaner Shrimp 


On page 57 (September Houipay, 
Sea Food) you show a platter of shrimp 
and they were not cleaned. We who live 
in Florida would never think of serving 
shrimp before cleaning and taking the 
black line out of the back of the 
shrimp. .. . SILAS C. OVIATT 

Tampa 


Fooled you that time. The shrimp 
are clean as clean can be—cleaned 
especially for HOLIDAY by Joan Hope 
Caldwell, Foods Consultant, of River- 
ton, N. J. Incidentally, she says, 
“You'd be surprised how much shrimp 
is served without being cleaned and 
without any ill effects.””°—Ed. 


Saints and Railroads 


... [have lived among the Mormons 
for nearly 60 years and Mr. Stegner is 
the first one to inform me (Utah, Sep- 
tember Hottpay) that the Latter Day 
Saints Church held dictatorship, or di- 
rectorship as he put it, in the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad. . . . 

MINNIE D. WARNER 
Ogden, Utah 


The Mormon Church does not hold 
directorship in the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. However, Heber J. Grant, former 
Church president, was a Union Pacific 
director—in his own individual right. 
His railroad stock went to his family, 
not to the Mormon Church, at his 
death.—Ed. 


Public Unwelcome 


After reading in the Utah article (Sep- 
tember Houipay) that the Hovenweep 
National Monument has “‘cliff dwellings 
that rival Mesa Verde’s,”” we decided 
to visit them. Mr. Stegner should have 
noted that the road in is good enough 
for an Army jeep, but not for a mod- 
ern low-slung car. There are no direction 
signs, as the rangers do not want any 
Visitors. 

I was provoked that the author 
mentioned the Monument when the 
general public is not welcome. 

A. V. LOHRS 
Los Angeles 


Supt. Robert H. Rose, who is in 
charge of Hovenweep, says that visi- 
tors are “always warmly welcome.” 
However, he points out that the pub- 
licity leaflet on Hovenweep clearly 
warns that “to find one’s way to the 
remote, wild, isolated canyons . . . is 
difficult and sometimes impossible by 
automobile.’’ Hovenweep remains un- 
staffed eight to nine months of the 
year because of lack of personnel, 
funds and basic improvements.—Ed. 


Firing for Thrush 


... Mr. O'Hara evidently knows his 
automobile history well ( The Stutz Bear- 
cal, August Hoxipay), but when he 
strays into the horse-and-buggy age he 
tends to get far off base. 

His hypothetical Mr. Schaeffer was 
qualified to “ perform the firing treat- 
ment for thrush.” If Mr. O'Hara 
should ever own a horse, and if the 
horse should ever develop thrush, and 
if he should be advised to treat it by 
firing, Mr. O'Hara had better fire his 
consultant and go to a good vet. 

JOHN ALDEN DEGEN 
Brookline, Mass. 


Thrush (which isn’t a bird but a 
disease) affects the frog (which isn’t 
an amphibian but part of a hoof) and 
is treated with blue stone (which isn’t 
a gem but a chemical compound), Are 
you still with us?—Ed. 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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Dry subtropical climate 
makes spring months long. 
Brilliant wild flowers... 
orange blossoms. ..rare 
orchids...a skyful of 
warm, nerve-soothing air. 
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Ge Chommer 
You'll sleep under 
blankets! And there'll be 
QO u { 1€ mM swimming, sailing, deep- 
sea fishing. Pine-shaded 
lakes. Open-air concerts. 
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There are four wonderful vacation 
seasons in Southern California... 
thanks to DRY SUBTROPICAL CLIMATE. 
Climatologists describe it as: 
Exclusive to Southern California in 
North America. Occurs only in areas 
between the humid tropics and the 
weather to the north, and usually 
where mountains are close to the sea 
Characteristics are: Mild weather 
year-round; little rain; much 
sunshine; abundance of fruits 
and flowers. 
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NM 


Fall is another summer. 
And for variety there are 
the desert play grounds... 
flower shows... the 
colorful grape and date 
harvests. Wild west rodeos. 


Our winters are relaxing, 
trouble-melting. Picnics 
on green hills... lov ely 
camellias . .. pool and sun 
bathing in the clear, dry 
air of the desert. 


No one should plan to move now to Southern California 
. : P | to live unless assured in advance of permonent housing. 
Visit the old missions, foreign market places, the citrus 


. en 
empire, movie center of the world, world-famous horse Am ‘ vr 7 
racing tracks when it’s easiest for you to get away! Mail erica S porn Paseo ae eo na — F-2 
coupon for free color booklet about Los Angeles County 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, California 
and all Southern California. Visit All-Year Club’s Free “9 9eason 


Please send me your free vacation booklet “wnat 
” 
, wie th? TO DO AND SEE IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Visitors’ Bureau, 517 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, on arrival. panies ise , 
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Street 
of Supervisors for the citizens of Beverly Hills, Glendale, Holly- 
wood, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Monica 
and 182 other communities. Copyright, 1949, by All-Year Club of Se ee ee 
Southern California, Ltd.—a non-profit community organization (PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS) 
serving vacationists. 
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Come to Québec for 
your Winter Vacation 


The dry invigorating atmosphere of Québec’s 
mountain districts, the brilliant sunshine, the 
wonderful snow and ice assure perfect con- 
ditions for your favorite winter sport in 
Québec. Old-time hospitality awaits you in 
comfortable modern inns and hotels. 


LA PROVINCE DE 


For help planning your vacation, or for information concerning 
the unsurpassed industrial opportunities in our province, write 
the Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Quebe 
Gity, Canada, or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20 





oe 
SKI and SPORTSMAN’S 
Side Car Carrier 


CARRIES SKIS, CAMPING AND FISHING 
EQUIPMENT, OARS, EMERGENCY PICK-UPS 


Once you use a pair, you'll wonder how on 
earth you ever got along without them. Carries 
up to four pairs of skis, snowshoes, ski poles, 
camping equipment, oars, etc. Slips on or off 
your car in a ji#y Can't jar loose, or jolt off 
Won't mar or damage automobile finish 
Thousands now in use. Heavy web belting 
holds all equipment in vice-like grip. Carrying 
capacity up to 100 Ibs. Fits all cars. Ideal for 
summer use. Sold on liberal 10-Day Money- 
Back Guarantee. Free literature on request 


AT YOUR SPORTING GOODS DEALER or WRITE 


McALEER MFG. co. 


ROCHESTER, MICHIGAN 
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STEUR NOSE 


His supersensitive schnozzle creates symphonies of smell 


by BLAKE EHRLICH 


\ THOUSAND FEET UP On a mountain, 
the city of looks — self- 


contentedly down on the coastal plain 


Cirasse 


of the French Riviera, sits and suns 
and smells itself. It smells good. It is 
probably one of the most delicious- 
smelling cities in the world. 

The air is a combination of sea and 
mountain zephyrs, the steep streets are 
planted with flowering trees; between 
the trees grow beds of flowers, and the 
terraces on surrounding hillsides burst 
with blooms. As you mount to the city, 
the mingled scents grow heavier. In the 
labyrinthine side streets connecting the 
terraced houses come scents of Proven- 
cal wine, coffee and spices. Asa final, pos- 
sibly staggering, touch, the mountain 
is bathed in invisible mists of per- 
furne —real perfurme —the famous, mad- 
dening, costly scents we know so well. 

Grasse is the perfume capital of 
France. Twenty-five thousand French- 
men grow perfume flowers for miles 
around, and 2000 more work in the fac- 
tories, transforming blossoms into es- 
sences. About 18,000 more persons live 
and work in Grasse, wreathed in fancy 
odors; but of them all, only twenty 
have Noses. With a capital 'V, that is. 

The 


créaleurs, those sensitive composers of 


Noses are the parfumeurs- 
the dollar-a-dash elixirs which stir the 
pulses, quiver the nostrils, and fill the 
hope chests of the world, 

"To identify an odor,” one of them 


has written, “is nothing. All the art is 


wrapped up in identifying the elements, 
reconstructing them, then imagining a 
subtle and unknown combination 
which, extending the work of God, 
gives birth to a new charm.” They have 
described the results of their magic as 
“insinuating, complex, haunting, dev- 
astating, passionate, languorous,” and 
so on through a catalogue of more 
sensual emotions. 

From this kind of brocaded talk 
(and in French, what's more) it’s easy 
to conjure up a mental image of the 
créaleur: long fingered, long haired, 
long boned — perhaps even long nosed — 
gazing pensively into the heart of a 
jasmine blossom; a sort of nasal erotic, 
perhaps a little on the shrill side. Such 
a mental image isn't worth half a dram 


of drugstore eau de Cologne. 


UCH MORE BANKER than bohemian 
M in appearance, the Nose is an ob- 
viously successful man with a lot of re- 
sponsibilities, scientific and commercial 
as well as aesthetic. Besides his salary, 
he collects a bonus and a piece of the 
gross for any new scent. The discoverer 
of Chanel No. 5 retired on his royalties 
toa castle overlooking Grasse. An aver- 
age year brings in around 1,500,000 
francs —not much less than the presi- 
dent of the company receives—and, de- 
spite inflation, a not inconsiderable sum 
for snifling and musing. Take off the 
man's chemist’s smock, substitute a 
highball for the beaker in his hand, 


Drawings by Dora 
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and he could pose for a whisky adver- 
Not that he would. Most 
Noses don’t drink and have good reason 


tisement. 


for abominating strong spirits. 

The effect of assiduous snuffling of 
rare perfumes is almost the same as 
that of guzzling bar whisky. The base 
of all perfumes is alcohol, and in the 
course of developing new scents, quarts 
of alky vapors pour through the deli- 
cate schnozzles of the sniffers. 

Splitting headaches force the Nose to 
lay off the stuff on an average of once a 
month, and every year he achingly pro- 
ceeds to Vichy to treat his cirrhotic 
liver to the waters of The Cure. During 
these retreats, Monsieur le Nez lays 
aside his badge of office, the mouillette. 

The mouillette is what the Nose sniffs 
at. It is a three-inch-long slip of ab- 
sorbent paper drenched with perfume. 
Scent from a bottle is not readily de- 
tectable, nor is it readily portable, so 
the Nose carries the white slip wherever 
he goes, snifling at it significantly. 
When he drops his mouillette and 
scampers for the hills, holding his ach- 
ing head, his nose is still detecting odors 
which do not exist. As a poet hears 
words in the roar of the sea, or a musi- 
cian hears mighty music on scanning 
the cold page of a score, so the Nose 
can smell. A page of chemical symbols, 
formulae mathematically adjusted, is 
as ravishing to his cerebral sense of 
smell as a whole laboratory of the per- 
fumes of Araby. The tang of hot bread 
in a village baker’s oven can start a 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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ERSKINE 


Two-year courses for day and resident girls of 
college age—liberal arts, secretarial, 
broadcasting, production and script writing—, 
social work, fine arts, music, Individualized pro- 
grams. Charming Beacon Street residences. 
Miss Anne L. Young, Director 
111 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
JUNIOR 


Had COLLEGE 
2-yr. Transfer and 
in Courses. 4-yr. Pre- 
paratory School, Accredited. Liberal Arts, 


Music, Drama, Int. Dec., Costume Design, Merchandising, 

Med. Technician, Journalism, Art, Secretarial. Connectir._, 

baths. Swimming pool. Riding. Athletics, Social life. Catalog. 
Sarah W. Briggs, Ph.D., Pres 

Penn Hall Box D Chambersburg, Pa. 


Fairfax Hall 


An old Virginia school for girls. Noted for high scholastic 
standards. Accredited. 4 years high school, 2 years college 
Liberal arta, secretarial, music. All sports — private stable 
riding rings, indoor and outdoor pools. Write for catalog 


Wm. 8. Gates, Pres .,Box D-92, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 
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Sullins College 

Fully accredited Jr. Coll. & H. S. 78th yr. Va. traditions. Lib. 
Arts prog., also Music, Art, Sec., Dramatics, Speech, Radio, 
Home Ec., Phys. Ed., Dan ing "Each room has connec ting 
bath 327 ax res, lake, indoor pool. Riding. All sports. Litera- 


cuss. W. £. Martin, Ph. D., Pres., Box H, Bristol, V’ 
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Superior leadership for girls. 
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Walnut Hill 

Preparatory and general courses for girls. 
lastic training. Music, art. Country 
5S-acre campus 17 miles from Boston. All sports, riding, 
skiing. Founded 1893. Write for catalog 


Hester R. Davies, Principal, 14 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 
Edgewood Park 


For young women, Accredited college prep. Advanced 
courses in cultural and practical arts, fine arts, sec 

real estate, med. asst., home ec., dramatics, costume de- 
sign, int. oe mdeg., kindergarten Cata 


ood Park, Box L, Briarcliff renwal N.Y. 


Gulf Park College 


By-the-Sea. For girls. Accredited Jr. College. Also 2-years 
high school. Music, art, speech and theatre arts, home eco- 
nomics, sec'l. Outdoor sports all year nities. golf, aviation, 
salt water sports, fresh water pool. Catal 


Richard G. Cox, President, Box D, Gulfport, Miss. 


Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 


Accredited college preparation. General course. Exceptional 
work in music. Also post graduate courses. Art, secretarial. 
College town advantages. All sports, riding, skiing, swim- 
ming. Mensendieck system for posture. 71st year. Catalogue. 


Mrs.George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-0, 
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Marjorie Webster Junior College 
In Nation's Capital. Accredited. 2-year liberal arts and 
terminal courses ed., kindergarten. Dramatics, 
radio. Music. Commercial and fine arts. Secretarial. Indoor 
pool, gymnasium acre campus. Sports. Catalog. 


Box Y, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D. C. 
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Lindenwood College 

For women. A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. Accredited. Senior 
College. Also 2-yr. Junior College (A.A. certificate). Mod- 
ernized curriculum. Special work in music, art. Modern 
buildings. Sports. Near St. Louis. 121st_ year. Catalog 
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Waukeela Camp 


In the heart of the White Mountains, Eaton Center, N. H. 
Mountain camping trips, riding, all land and water sports, 
crafts, dramatics, dancing. Ages 6-16. Counselor Training 
Course for girls 17 and over. 28th yr. Catalog 


Hope H. Allen, Director, 30 Paterson 
Camp Cowasset 


Summer of fun for girls on Cape Cod. All salt-water 
sports, sailing, swimming. 9g archer tennis, 
crafts, music, dancing, dramatics, rench. Trips cs 
cabins among the pines. 4 age groups. 34th yr ales 
Hunt, Director, Holbrook, Mass. 
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French Camp for Girls 
Ages 7-18. On Lake Champlain. Conversational French 
with European counselors. Daily riding, sailing, water 
sports, tennis, music, art, dancing included in tuition. 
26th year. Christian. Three separate age groups 


©. Chase, 50 So. Willard St., Burlington, Vermont 
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Lake Greeley Pocono Mountain Camp 

Greeley, Pa. Girls 6-17 in 3 groups. Separate Junior Camp. 
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85 mi. 29th Yr. Catalog 
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perity. Successful Lewis graduates “making good” 
everywhere in luxurious hotels, fashionable resorts, 
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Waring Ranch School 
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Culver Military Academy 


Thorough preparation for leading colleges. High scholastic 
standards. Guidance. Develops initiative, courtesy, charac- 
ter. og ee Senior Artillery, Cav alry, Infan 
try ROTC, . Leadership training. Sports. Catalog 

Pershing Terrace, Culver, indiene 
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St. John's Military Academy 

Accredited college preparation in iw isconsin's ys o' lakes, 
within easy driving distance of Chic cage Grade 12. Bal 
anced program. Excellent faculty iding, 4 sailing 
Winter sports. Flying. Summer session. 65th year. Catalog 


729 De Koven Hall, Delafield, Wisconsin 
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(Continued from Page 8) 

train of mental fragrances in the vaca- 
tioning Nose’s imagination, which may 
(unless we are deceived by advertisers) 
result in a proposal the following 
Christmas in an Idaho living room. 

Into one good perfume may go more 
than 200 scents, but the final result 
must be more than a new chemical for- 
mula. It must be distinctive, and must 
have a special aesthetic-emotional ap- 
peal which touches the cockles of the 
heart and the bell on the cash register. 
If a Nose can evolve one new perfume 
each year, he is very good—more than 
that, and he joins the ranks of masters. 

The Nose also knows all the methods 
of mass production as well as private 
creation. The perfume business is big, 
full of jealously guarded company se- 
crets, and important to France in its 
. S. dollars 
and other hard currencies. The Banque 


struggle to collect more | 


de France in Grasse is one of the big- 
gest in France because of the billion- 
franc import-export turnover. 

GRASSE COULD REST On its laurels sim- 
ply as an ancient city, enjoyed by the 
Romans, sacked by the Saracens, rav- 
aged by French troops in wars between 
Provence and France. Its faintly 
orange-colored town hall is a 13th Cen- 
tury episcopal palace. The town could 
do business as a tourist center, or as a 
health resort, because of its mineral 
springs, pleasant year-round tempera- 
ture and high, dry air. It was the home 
of Fragonard, the painter, and some 
other prominent cultural figures. But 
it is the perfume business that makes it 
a world center, with a disproportion- 
ately large post office and bulging 
pocketbooks. Its citizens feel strongly 
that their town is the epitome of Pro- 
vencal superiority, in which they have 
never ceased to believe. 

There's no ironclad historical guar- 
antee of the fact, but Grasse is sup- 
posed to have been in the perfume busi- 
ness since the days of the Medici, who 
possibly founded the first factory. 
Still in existence are the statutes of 
standards for perfumed gloves, regis- 
tered by the tanners and perfumers in 
1724. However, none of the present 
plants has a history much more than a 
century long. 

Every year more than 6000 tons of 
flowers, leaves and spices are made into 


essences. Orange blossom, jasmine, 
rose, violet, mimosa, lavender, euca- 
lyptus are all raised in this region. 
Women and children do the harvesting, 
and on a good day may bring in six to 
eight pounds of blossoms each. 

From the Philippines comes ylang- 
ylang, from Mysore the sandalwood, 
from Tibet the musk of deer. The Nose 
must know at a sniff each of the 7000 
scents. In fact, he has to know without 
sniffing, must be able to think of any 
of the odors in any of their stages of 
manufacture, and, with his “mental” 
nose, smell them. 

The oldest way of getting the smell 
of flowers into a permanent, tangible 
form is distillation, as probably dis- 
covered by the Chinese when the West- 
ern world was occupied principally with 
the smell of good red meat. Plants 
are put into a container from which a 
jet of steam carries off the odor. The 
steam is condensed by cold water and 
the fragrant drops collected. 

The other two methods are more re- 
cent and Grasse tacitly accepts credit 
for their discovery. First, there is a 
rather unappetizing technique with 
the lyric name of enfleurage. The plants 
are mixed into either hot or cold pork 
or beef fat, which absorbs the scent. 
Alcohol baths rob the fats of their ac- 
quired odor, and the smell stays with 
the alcohol. Eventually, it gets on you. 
Postwar fat shortages have curtailed 
this operation. 

The newest and most widely used 
technique was devised about fifty 
years ago. Ether or benzine dissolves 
the flowers, carries off the wax and the 
perfume. Icing and alcohol washing 
separate the two. 

Just how everything is mysteriously 
united into “Pitfall No. 9” 


Nose’s secret, and he has spent half a 


is the 


lifetime learning it from some other 
member of his family who was a Nose 
before him. 

Only one person in umpteen thou- 
sand is endowed with perfect nasal 
pitch, and in Grasse it is unequiv- 
ocally stated that Noses are born, not 
made. Somehow, strangely, they seem 


to get born into the same families gen- 


eration after generation. This, it is ex- 
plained, is not nepotism but heredity. 

Fathers, uncles and cousins who 
already wear the mouilletle, search 
among male members of their families 
to find successors. Somehow they al- 
ways do. A boy who displays an intelli- 
gent flare of the nostrils will be given 
summer jobs at the factory and sent to 
chemistry courses at school. They do 
not get more than the usual number of 
courses in poetry and practically none 
has ever studied neurology. The bud- 
ding Nose hangs around his elders, pick- 
ing up knowledge, and is expected to 
sniff around the factory, gradually 
learning the extraordinary vocabulary 
of bottles and boxes. Naturally, he is 
expected to know all the local flower 
scents the way an American lad knows 
all the makes of automobiles a mile off. 
With school over, wearing his first long 
smock, Junior will get a full-time job 
at the factory, grinding petals or watch- 
ing somebody else’s alembic of attar. 
It’s a ten- or fifteen-year struggle from 
there, developing his nose. Surprisingly 
enough, constant attention to and im- 
mersion in odors sharpen rather than 
deaden the sense of smell. 

Eventually, Junior winds up in the 
laboratory, which, in appearance, is a 
cross between a penicillin lab and a set 
for The Sorcerer's Apprentice. Tucked 
in a corner of an ancient Grasse build- 
ing, he will work with ancient bottles, 
modern gadgets, and that most un- 
scientific piece of apparatus, the nose. 
He has use for ancient recipes which 


made court magicians powerful and 


he also has need of methods developed 


last month by research chemists. 

In his spare time, he may dip and 
sniff a mouillette of his own. A pinch of 
the Indies. Stir. Add a touch of heather. 
Let stand. Mix. Add some dichloro- 
hydrobenzyl. Dip the mouillette and 
spend the next few days speculatively 
sniffing and pacing. Think—with the 
nose, of course; dream—again with the 
nose; create —— Try it over and over, 
because no matter how pure the po- 
tions and exact the chemistry, there is 
that elusive and nonscientific esprit. A 
touch of wit, a hint of surrender—these 
can come only out of chance and in- 
spiration, not out of the standard 
manual of laboratory procedure. Try 
again; reassemble the elements. Per- 
haps it needs only a speck of cinnamon 
for that naiveté, that Christmas-candy 
surprise. Take another sniff 


Somepay, Junion may be admitted 
to the ranks of true Noses, after one of 
the Seniors retires to rest his head and 
contemplate his nose. He will inherit 
the responsibilities and the privileges 
of a very small elite; and he must al- 
ways keep in mind one of the unbreak- 
able tenets of the Noses’ Code: You 
make up the perfumes. Put the blame 
on Mame for the names.” THE END 
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TRIS CUIT™ 


THE OIFFERENT BISCUIT! 


He'll never roam with TRISCUIT wafers 
home! For crunchy, good-eating, for manly 
whole wheat flavor—nothing touches 
TRISCUIT wafers! With canape spreads 
and cheese or meats, they’re super ‘‘just 
right”’ for parties. Served plain—right from 
the package—TRISCUIT wafers are won- 
derful with soup, salads, cheese and drinks. 

Buy TRISCUIT wafers today! 


wartas 
NOT ete? denen, 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





MUNG 


enables ever-growing thousands 


to follow the sun 


Comfortable, efficient homes-on-wheels and a 


growing network of architect-planned trailer parks provide a new 


way of life for more than a million Americans. 


With a modern trailer you can roll 
southward to balmy sunshine in win- 
ter, northward to cooling breezes in 
summer. And take your living accom- 
modations with you. 

You'll have a mobile home with the 
privacy of separate rooms, beauty of 
decorator-styled appointments, con- 
venience of gleaming kitchen appli- 
ances. And this home for roaming 
comes to you completely-furnished — 
ready for immediate occupancy —at a 
price surprisingly low. 


trailer park 


arn 


The thousands of trailer parks from 
coast to coast are growing in number. 
Many are architect-planned, beauti- 
fully landscaped. Their community 
buildings provide excellent laundry 
and toilet facilities. Their recreation 
developments frequently include 
swimming pools or beaches. 

Write for free 72-page illustrated 
booklet giving details of T.C.M.A. 
approved trailer coaches. Address 
Dept. H-2, Trailer Coach Manufac- 
turers Assn., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


seeeeeeeeeseseecesees - 


TRAILER PARKS PROVE NEW MONEY MAKERS— 


r'.C.M.A. will give you guidance in starting or improving a 
even to free arcaitect’s plans and advice of 
other experts. Ask for “Planning a Profitable Trailer Park’. 
Write to Trailer Parks, T.C.M.A., Dept. H-2, 
Civic Opera Bidg., Chicago 6, Illinois. : 


(  frulir Coach. | lanuflecturers Phos: 





THE TCMA SYMBOL DISTINGUISHES THE BEST TRAILER COACHES AND THE BEST TRAILER PARKS 


INDIAN « INGUS-SCHULT « INTERNATIONAL « IRONWOOD « KIT « KOZY COACH « LA SALLE « LIBERTY « LIGHTHOUSE 

LUKOR « MAIN-LINE « MAJESTIC « MODERN + NATIONAL « OVERLAND « PACEMAKER « PALACE « PAN AMERICAN 

PEERLESS © PLATT «+ PRAIRIE SCHOONER + RICHARDSON « ROYCRAFT ¢ SCHULT « SILVER DOME © STEWART 

SPARTAN AIRCRAFT « SPORTSMAN-COLONIAL © STREAMLITE © SUPERIOR « SUPREME « TERRA CRUISER © TIN] HOME 

TRANSCONTINENTAL « TRAVELITE « TRAVELMASTER « TRAVELO « TROTWOOD ¢ UNIVERSAL « VAGABOND 

VINDALE « WALCO « WHITLEY « ZIMMER «© ALL STATES © AMERICAN © CASTLE © CLIPPER « COLUMBIA 
CONTINENTAL « DUO «© ELCAR « EMPIRE ¢ GENERAL « GLIDER « HOWARD 





—Suva 

ee HEN A CANNIBAL’S FEET get so 

W vere he’s got to wear shoes, 
things have come toa pretty pass.”’ This 
sad comment muttered over a gin-and- 
tonic in Suva’s Grand Pacific Hotel 
was our introduction to the case of the 
Fiji policemen’s feet. 

For more than 10 years, one of the 
finest sights in these erstwhile Cannibal 
Isles has been the giant Fijian police- 
men, towering over six feet from their 
broad bare soles to their leonine manes 
of untrimmed black hair, and clad in 
handsome white skirts called sulus. 
Such pride is taken in the imposing ap- 
pearance of these savage-looking emis- 
saries of law and order that Fiji police 
regulations prohibit haircuts, trousers 
and—until recently —shoes. 

The affair of the Fijian feet is still a 
sore subject with the commissioner of 
police. It began last year when Sir 
Brian Freeston, the new British gover- 
nor of Fiji and Colonial High Commis- 
sioner for the Western Pacific, arrived 
in Suva. An honor guard of picked 
Fijian police was mustered for a cere- 
monial reception. 

January is midsummer here, and 
Suva's tar streets smoldered in the 


tropic sun as the barefooted huskies 


NORTH 
AMERICA 


paraded out to welcome the governor. 
All along the way men kept falling out 
to pick hot bits of melted tar from be- 
tween their toes; but eventually the 
guard of honor reached the King’s 
Wharf and drew up in rigid formation. 
By the time the lengthy ceremony was 
completed, the feet of half the guard 
were well grilled and their limping prog- 
ress back to the station was suited 
neither to the dignity of the occasion 
nor to the tough-footed tradition of the 
police force. 

The Fiji Times and Herald observed, 
“A policeman’s feet are not usually ob- 
jects of sentiment—except to the 
owner”; but the feet in question 
promptly became a colony-wide calam- 
ity. Early the next morning, Police 
Commissioner I. E. Lucchinelli sum- 
moned the entire force for " foot inspec- 
tion” and found that casualties totaled 
some 58 stalwarts. Even the Criminal 
Investigation Department participated 
in the inquiry to determine the cause of 
this sudden pedal weakness. 

“Tt was the blasted war,” says the 
commissioner. “Fijian feet were used 
to walking on littered beaches, rough 
bush and coral reefs —but not on boots. 
When our men went into military serv- 


(Continued on Page 14) 


“My feet are killing me’’ plea of Fijian police forced issuance of sandals, 
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ALCATRAZ 


CHINATOWN 


CABLE CAR 


ADVENTURES LIKE THESE 


YACHTS 


You rode a gay cable car down the 
Powell Street hill 


_. sate crab cioppino at Fishermen’s 
Wharf 


_,.erossed Golden Gate Bridge, 
stood above it on a hill, gazed on this 
city that gold built 100 years ago 

You saw, in a Gold Rush Centennial 


Exhibit, nuggets that lured the 49ers 
here 


You explored Chinatown 
ad shopped 


_. visited a Buddhist joss hguse and 
had your fortune told, Tao sty!€ DANCING 


_ ventured into alleys in quest of 


odd cafes 


_..admired San Francisco’s smart 
women, buying corsages at sidewalk 
flower stands 


At the Cliff House you looked sea- 
ward through enormous windows 
and the sea lions on Seal Rocks ogled 
back at you 





J0ss oon a” ...you watched the sun setting out 
beyond the Golden Gate, out toward 
the Orient. 


i 


Of course, you knew just what you . FISHERMEN’S WHARF 
wanted because you'd seen the excit- . —" 
ing picture folder, “It Happened in 

San Francisco.” DINING 


You also saw the yacationland this 
city centers: the High Sierra, with 
Yosemite; the charming Monterey 
Bay country; the Redwood Empire; 
the Shasta-Cascade Wonderland; and 
all the rest. Send for your copy of the 
folder today. 





BRIDGE 


CALIFORNIANS INC., Dept. 902 


703 Market St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 


Please send me, free, “Tt Happened in San 
Francisco”, your 16-page photo story of an ac- 
tual Chicago couple’s visit to San Francisco. 


5 
FRESH CRAB 
el 
BAY TOUR 
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GUIDEBOOK 


WEALTH of varied vacation 

diversions awaits you in this 
light-hearted land of romance 
. .. true Latin hospitality where 
the charm of Old Spain flavors the 
gay, modern pace. 

Havana offers a bright center of 
continental pleasures, night clubs, 
smart beaches, racing, gaming and 
art events imbued with true for- 
eign allure. 

Save time for the rest of Cuba 

. incomparable Varadero Beach, 


famous historic sites, picturesque 
villages, the best of fishing 


grounds, the mysterious Isle of 
Pines ... and a friendly welcome 


everywhere. 


NEARBY .. 


BRILLIANT, VARIED 
CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


GRAN CASINO — gala entertainment, 
gaming at its best. 

ORIENTAL PARK — with horse races 
four days a week. 
JAI-ALAI—nightly games by top 
players. 

CARNIVAL — colorful Comparsas in 
March! 


Also splendid concerts by Havana's 
famed Philharmonic, varied sports 
contests, yacht races, native fiestas, 
fairs and many other events planned 
for your entertainment. 


EASILY REACHED * Only 90 miles from the U. S. * Fast, 


frequent air or sea transportation. * No passports needed by U. S. citizens. 


Full information and literature from your Travel Agent or 


CUBAN TOURIST COMMISSION 


P. O. Box 1609, Havana, Cuba or 336 E. Flagler St., Miami, Fla. 
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(Continued from Page 12) 
ice, they were shod for the first time 
and wore boots for the several years 
they were on duty. Now their feet have 
grown so tender they can’t take the 
old treatment they'd been used to.” 

So, following the investigation, he 
sadly signed an order stating “ Sandals 
will be available for issue to Fijian 
members of the force within the next 
two weeks.” But even now the com- 
missioner shudders whenever he spies a 
hulking Fijian constable striding past 
in black sandals ranging to size 14's. 

This interest in feet is not a new thing 
with the commissioner, as feet often 
serve as a man’s passport into the force. 
The Fijians, while noted for their mag- 
nificent physiques, rarely attain full 
maturity of stature until about the age 
of 20. Since many recruits are admitted 
at the age of 17, Commissioner Lucchi- 
nelli, who personally interviews each 
prospective rookie, carefully eyes the 
applicant's feet. 

“A Fijian’s feet are the first thing on 
his body to grow up,” he declares. “ If 
a boy has big feet, I don’t care how 
spindly he appears. I know the rest of 
him will fill out and he'll be all right 
for the force.” To date, the commission- 
er’s method of screening has never 
failed. 

Another war casualty repeatedly 
cursed by the police department is the 
ravaging of the magnificent hair of 
Fijian constables who served in the 
military forces. Hair-dos rising heaven- 
ward some six to 10 inches, although im- 
pressive for a policeman, were ill-suited 
to British trench helmets, so safety de- 
creed that locks be snipped. By regula- 
tion, however, all applicants for the 
force must have hair at least four inches 
long and combed straight up. More- 
over, no member of the force may cut 
his hair without written permission 
issued personally by the commissioner. 
The hirsute devastation of the war is 
slowly being repaired by time, and 
most members of the force are once 
more sporting bristling tresses. 

Fijian constables lavish as much care 
on their hair as any Hollywood starlet. 
\ visitor to the smartly disciplined 
police headquarters is likely to see a 
6-foot-5-inch desk sergeant casually pro- 
duce a foot-long wooden comb and in- 
dustriously run it upward through his 
hair while issuing orders to his men. 
Off duty, many of the police wear hair 
bands to train their tresses to stand 
upright, porcupine fashion. At night, 
all sleep with their locks in cummer- 
bunds to prevent crushing. Nor are 
they ashamed to use tree dyes to pre- 
vent tattletale gray streaks from mar- 
ring the sable splendor of their coiffure. 

The uniform also is prescribed by 
regulation to show them off to best ad- 
vantage. Their snowy-white native 
sulus end in sharply pointed scallops 
and swing in graceful folds from their 
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slim hips. Their burly torsos swell in 
tailored navy-blue tunics with highly 
polished silver buttons. The final touch 
is added by a scarlet sash and black 
leather belt with an ornate silver buckle. 

Though native traditions are strongly 
adhered to in the matter of police ap- 
pearance, the same traditions some- 
times drive their British superintend- 
ents to the verge of lunacy. The most 
colorful thorn in the side of the police 
officials is the “street-corner meke” 
performed by even the most veteran 
Fijian traffic cop. The meke is Fiji’s 


That hair style takes some doing. 


traditional dance. It is usually per- 
formed while the dancers are seated, 
and consists of elaborate gestures of the 
hands, arms, shoulders and head. 

All the latent meke in a Fijian police- 
man comes to the fore when he is sta- 
tioned beneath a white tin umbrella in 
the middle of a busy street corner. Not 
content with prosaic shiftings and 
pointings to direct the traffic flow, he 
immediately begins improving on the 
simple gestures laid down by the de- 
partment’s traffic inspectors. In no 
time at all, he has devised a graceful 
hand-and-arm dance which brings 
applause from Fijian pedestrians and 
curses from drivers who are bewildered 
by his complex posturings. So far, the 
police officials have had sufficient 
aesthetic appreciation of the fine spec- 
tacle not to replace Fijian traffic cops 
with East Indians, who comprise one 
third of the force. But no commissioned 
officer passes a traffic-congested corner 
without a wince—and a furtive smile. 
‘custom of the 
land’’—an explanation used to cover 


‘ 


Another Fijian 


every peculiarity from eating mission- 
aries to going barefoot—is vasu. 

By some strange Melanesian logic, 
each Fijian has certain special obliga- 
tions td the sons of his sisters. Through 
the exercise of rasu, a nephew may 
claim any possessions or favors he de- 
sires from his uncles with no respon- 
sibility for return. The custom of vasu 
has been outlawed by the British 
Colonial Government, but the prohi- 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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(/ N THE illustration shown above, the famous 
Alexander II Emerald Necklace is photo- 
graphed with the Cadillac crest, in a position 
to resemble the renowned Cadillac “V.” This 
matchless jewel—from the vaults of Cartier— 
is symbolic in its rarity with Cadillac’s unique 
standing among the world’s motor cars. For 
almost half a century, Cadillac has had but a 


* CADILLAC MOTOR 


single manufacturing purpose: to build as fine 
a motor car as it is practical to produce. The 
fruits of this unparalleled policy have never 
been so golden as they are today. The new 
Cadillac is not only the world’s most beautiful 
and distinguished motor car—but its perform- 
ance is a challenge to the imagination. For it is 
powered by Cadillac’s creative masterpiece— 


CAR DIVISION *®* GENERAL MOTORS 


White Sidewall Tires available at extra cost 


a wholly new, V-type, eight-cylinder engine. 


From silken start to silken stop—the car per- 


forms almost as if it had automatic propulsion. 
Regardless of the price class from which you 
expect your next car to come, you owe it to 
yourself to see and inspect the new Cadillac. A 
study of its virtues will give you a better yard- 
stick for measuring the value of all motor cars. 


CORPORATION * 





William J. Mulhearn, Jr., of Cranston, Rhode 
Island, holding his 45-lb., 10-oz. striped 
bass landed at Matunuck with 36-lb. test 
Ashaway Squidding Line. 


Steve Venturini of Carl- 
stadt, N. J., with his 
tuna taken off the New 
Jersey coast. Caught 
on Ashaway Deep-Sea 
Line, the fish weighed 
397 pounds. 


IN ONTARIO 


John F. Aston of Escon- 
dido, California, dis- 
plays a muskellunge 
caught on an Ashaway 
Nylon Line, 10-Ib. test, 
at Chaudiere Lodge, 
French River, Ontario. 
Weight: 40 lbs., 2 ozs. 


Mrs. B. L. Bradley of Salem, Oregon, with 
pair of 12%-lb. Chinook salmon caught with 
Ashaway Squidding LineatSiletz Bay, Oregon. 
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ASHAWAY NYLON 
BAIT CASTING LINE 


Two outstanding products of 
Ashaway craftsmanship—available 
in a range of sizes to meet 
every angling requirement. 
Exceedingly strong—water- 
proofed by Ashaway’s exclu- ASHAWAY NYLON SQUIDDING LINE 
sive process—do not waterlog 


—will not rot or mildew. 


DON'T MISS YOUR FREE COPY 
OF THE BIG 1949 


Forty poges, crammed with fishing focts and fishing lore, 
profusely illustrated. ASK YOUR DEALER FOR A COPY. 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO., ssnaway, enooe istand 





(Continued from Page 14) 
bition is about as effective as the 
18th Amendment was in America. 

We saw a demonstration of the way 
vasu can play hob with police efficiency 
when a spectator fight broke out during 
a native boxing match. An inspector 
ordered one of his constables to arrest 
the larger combatant, who was the ob- 
vious aggressor. A moment later, the 
policeman returned triumphantly 
clutching the battered martyr of the 
affray while the assailant disappeared 
in the crowd. After a thorough lacing 
down by his superior, the constable ex- 
plained that the offender was vasu to 
him, so it was naturally impossible to 
arrest him. Besides, he logically pro- 
ceeded, hadn't the fight been stopped 
by the arrest of the victim? 

Vasu sometimes works in favor of the 
police. Often a native officer will be 
assigned to solve a crime or apprehend 
a culprit in a village where his uncle is 
chief. Consequently, he demands as his 
vasu a prompt solution of the case and 
winds up his assignment in jig time. 

The innate courtesy of the Fijians 
also plays an important role in helping 
the police—especially in the bush coun- 
try where the customs have suffered 
least from outside influences. An ex- 
pert in utilizing such aid is Inspector 
Levani Tamanikairukurukuiovalau, 
who not only holds the highest rank of 
any Fijian on the police force but also 
boasts the longest name in the Fiji 
Islands (which translates, incidentally, 
as “ Father of the People”). 

He is known to intimates as the 
“ yagona detective.” Yagona is the na- 
tive plant from which Fijians brew 
their famous ceremonial drink of kava. 
The height of courtesy on the part of a 
visitor is to present a bundle of yagona 
roots to the village chief—accom- 
panied, of course, by a lengthy presen- 
tation speech. Acceptance of the gift 
signifies that the visitor has been re- 
ceived as a guest of the village and, as 


such, shall receive every favor he re- 


quests. Inspector Tamanikairukuru- 
kuiovalau (who is called Tamani in 
police reports) described his technique 
to us in this fashion: 

“Say a bullock has been stolen from 
an Indian farmer. Pretty soon I know 
which is the village of the thief. So I 
go there. I see the chief. I give him 
yagona. He takes it. Wedrink kava. Then 
I say, ‘One of your people has stolen 
a bullock. I have come for the thief.’ 

“The chief calls the people together 
and tells them, ‘Our guest seeks the one 
who stole a bullock. He must show him- 
self to our guest so that he may be ar- 
rested.’ The thief confesses and I arrest 
him. Then I thank the chief, drink 
more kava with him, and go.” 

One of Inspector Tamanikairukuru- 
kuiovalau’s most famous cases occurred 
in a Fijian hill village. 

{ Fijian educated in Suva decided to 
return to his remote home village and 
form a native “company.” He pro- 
claimed himself to be possessed of the 
spirit of a long-deceased native leader. 
He said the spirit had instructed him 
to collect $11 from each man and $6 
from each woman of the village for the 
establishment of the enterprise. 

Since the time was 1944, when war 
interest had spread even to the hill 
tribes, he added a modern touch by 
announcing that he would sponsor reg- 
ular “ wireless reports of the war” to 
keep his countrymen abreast of news 
developments. The “ broadcasts” were 
conducted by a henchman who would 
lie flat on his back, eyes closed, in con- 
centration. When the “reception” was 
completed, he would give fanciful sum- 
maries of such pertinent topics as “ the 
Japanese invasion of Egypt.” 

Such high-pressyre sales methods 
quickly brought in nearly $1500, and 
the “ company ” opened its store. Goods 
had to be transported to the village 
more than 40 miles over the mountains 
on the backs of the husky stockholders. 
The store was an immediate success in 


every respect except financially. Oper- 


Huge constables wear chic navy-and-white uniforms, red sashes, silver buttons. 
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Like good ° 


Dont 
appear rude 
Always carry 


The more delicious the food, 
the more you may need Tums— 
to relieve acid indigestion, gas 
and heartburn almost instantly. 
No baking soda (bicarbonate) 
in Tums. No risk of overalka- 
lizing — no acid rebound! No 
mixing or stirring with Tums, 
either — take them like candy 
mints... you'll feel better fast! 
Get Tums today! 

Night and day, at home or away, 


always carry TUMS FOR 
THE TUMMY! 


To feel better, 
try one or two TUMS 
after breakfast. 











\ QUICK RELIEF FOR ACID INDIGESTION 





ENTERTAINING & INSTRUCTIVE 


foe ad the family 


a ‘ 
VIEW] 
full-color 
STEREOSCOPIC 
PICTURES... 


i 


(9) Take the whole family on 
je thrilling trips to faraway 
scenic wonderlands with full-color 
pictures that “come to life” in the 
amazing realism of three dimen- 
sions. View-Master “travel” pic- 
tures of United States, Canada, 
Hawaii, Mexico, Central and South 
America, England, Switzerland, 
Palestine are mounted in seven- 
scene Reels for use in View-Master 
Stereoscopes and Projectors. Fairy 
Tale and Wild Animal Reels for 
younger children. At selected 
Photo, Gift, Department Stores. 
STEREOSCOPE, $2.00 


REELS, 35¢ each 
& 3 for $1.00 


(cal 


STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES 








ated on a “serve-yourself” basis with 
the villagers taking turns at the excit- 
ing game of storekeeping, the store’s 
stocks were soon exhausted with never 
a cent dropping into the till. 

The enterprising promoter recog- 
nized the fiscal weakness of such a proj- 
ect. Calling his followers together, he 
announced that he was now possessed 
of the power to cure all manner of ail- 
ments by means of the “Waters of 
Life” which he would bring to the vil- 
lage. He set his supporters to work cut- 
ting hundreds of bamboos through 
which he piped in the waters of a 
spring two miles away. 

This venture was far more successful 
than the store, and suiTerers from vil- 
lages for miles around painfully trekked 
to him for "miracle cures.” His com- 
muniqués “from the gods” informed 
him that soon all the rocks in the vicin- 
ity would turn to gold, that good roads 
would be built over the mountains to 
the village, and all his followers would 
be rich enough to ride daily in taxi- 
cabs —a favorite Fijian pastime. 

These were busy times for the “ wire- 
less operator,’’ who soon reported that 
even the ancient gods were collecting 
subscriptions from their number for 
contribution to the “company.” In 
fact, Nailatinigauma, the highest of all 
Fijian deities, was personally in charge 
of the collection and would visit the vil- 
lage by airplane to make a presentation 
of some $25,000. When the great day 
arrived, the “wireless operator’ an- 
nounced sadly that Nailatinigauma 
would be unable to keep his appoint- 
ment because his secretary was ill. 
However, as soon as she recovered suf- 
ficiently to complete the collection tally, 
the god would descend with the money. 

On that same day, a provincial con- 
stable on his regular rounds found all 
the near-by villages deserted and their 
inhabitants assembled near the 
“Waters of Life” to welcome the god. 
He related the story to Inspector Ta- 
mini, who went at once to the village, 
placed the “company director” under ar- 
rest and successfully prosecuted him for 
obtaining money under false pretenses. 

Ilowever, the favorite chore of the 
Fijian police is not the handling of such 
bizarre cases; it is maintaining law and 
order during the Rugby football season. 
The Fijians are enthusiastic fans for 
this imported sport and hike for miles 
to Suva for the week-end games. In the 
fore are the Fijian constables, who form 
an almost solid line around the borders 
of the playing field. Woe to the poor 
spectator seated on a low bleacher who 
hopes to see much of the game. 

We asked one colossal corporal just 
what menace to the peace required the 
presence of so many policemen. 

With eyes focused on the play, he 
said, “ During game, when people criti- 
cize too strong, we tell them to don’t.” 


—VION and BERNARD SCHRAM 





THE NEW JOHNSON 


Vl) Neutral 
forward 


GEAR SHIFT 
OUTBOARD MOTOR 


g MILE-MASTER 
Fuel Tank 


This is the Johnson QD. This is the motor that’s so new, 
so different that it has outboard motordom “buzzin’.” New in 
operation —new in performance — new in thrills! Here at 
last is the Juxury-boat maneuverability of neutral-forward- 
reverse—the convenience of extra-long cruising range —AND 
the thrill of “big” power at no sacrifice of DEPENDable slow 
speeds! From its flashing acceleration to its whispered walk 
it delivers its ten lively horsepower* smoothly, DEPENDably 
— always! The Johnson QD is in production now. Look for 
your Johnson dealer's name under “Outboard Motors” in your 
classified telephone directory. See him soon! : 


FREE HANDY CHART! Write for new 199 Sea-Hors re 
Handy Chart. Illustrates, charts, the QD and the 4 other 


great Johnsons for ‘49. All features fully described — and 

~ what features! Write. Sent free 

JOHNSON MOTORS, 900 Pershing Rd., Waukegan, Hlinois 
dohnaon Motore of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 


% 10.0 OBC Certified 
brake H.P. at 4000 r.p.m.! 
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How old are you in 
your daughters ayes ! 


Suppose a younger woman comes to you 
again and again full of enthusiasm for 
discoveries she has made. And you show 
that you are indifferent to almost all of 
her new ideas. Then don't be surprised 
if she thinks you “set in your ways” 
and “old”... You are probably also 
missing some excellent suggestions 

To many girls, Tampax is an im- 
portant discovery indeed—a sensible, 
practical way to provide for monthly 
sanitary protection. Tampax discards 
belts, pins and external pads. It is worn 
internally and cannot be felt when in 
place. No hampering bulk or chafing 
No odor—because odor cannot form 
No need to remove before taking bath 

Tampax was invented by a doctor and 
is now used by millions. Made of com 
pressed absorbent cotton, each Tampax 
is firmly stitched and enclosed in an 
efhcient applicator. Changing is quick 
Disposal easy (only 1/9 the size of ex 
ternal pad). Average month's supply 
slips into your purse Buy at drug store 
or notion counter and have ready when 
f Regular 
Junior. Look for Tampax Vendor 


! Lhree absorbencte 
trooms throughout the United 
States. Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, 


Massac husetts 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


“The only thing we have to fear is fear itself.’ 


Thirteen years of voices—the voices that made 


history in our time—are captured on records 


N IDEA THAT has been toyed with for 
pee by schoolboys, fiction 
writers, and even a few scientists, is the 
notion that no sound ever dies away 
completely. If we could only invent ma- 
chines of sufficient delicacy and inge- 
nuity, the theory says, perhaps we could 
recapture and hear the actual tone of 
voice of Lincoln at Gettysburg, the 
roar of the cannons at Waterloo, the 
scratch of Shakespeare’s pen and the 
clash of swords at Marathon. 

But even if those sounds should re- 


main beyond recall, the actual voices 


and noises of one of the most violent 
and exciting periods of all history —the 
years 1933 to 1945—have recently been 
recorded in an album called I Can 
Hear It Now (Columbia, LP, $4.85, and 
regular, $7.25). The album opens with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's inaugural ad- 
dress to a panicky and impoverished 
America on March 4, 1933 (“the only 
thing we have to fear is fear itself”) and 
closes with General MacArthur's sign- 
ing of the peace on the deck of the 
battleship Missouri on September 2, 


1945. In between, the album's five 12- 


inch records are jammed with the voices, 
the news flashes, the defeats and the 
triumphs, the terrifying and hopeful 
moments of that terrifying and hopeful 
decade: the voices of Roosevelt and 
Churchill, Hitler and Mussolini; the 
animal shouts of the storm troopers; 
Edward Windsor giving up a crown and 
an empire for “the woman I love”; and 
Charles A. Lindbergh pleading for no 
entanglement in foreign wars. 

You hear Will Rogers, Fiorello La- 
Guardia, Alf Landon, Huey Long, Al 
Smith, Neville Chamberlain, Lou Geh- 
rig, John L. Lewis, Wendell Willkie, 
Eisenhower, De Gaulle, Stalin, Dewey 
and President Truman. There are the 
too-calm, overtrained voices of news 
announcers giving the flashes which 
told the world of appeasement, of 
war, of Pearl Harbor and V-J Day. 
In broadcasts like those describing 
the explosion of the Hindenburg and 
President Roosevelt’s funeral, you 
hear near-hysteria and emotion crack 
the announcer’s smooth and imper- 
sonal “radio voice.” The commen- 
tary, which runs through the album 
and attempts to tie together these 
fragments of speeches and news, is 
spoken by CBS’ Edward R. Murrow. 
It is quiet, understated, and usually 
successful in its job of changing the 
mood between the scenes. 

The perhaps most harrowing single 
item in the album has nothing to do 
with the war or the great names of the 
period. It is the broadcast by Herbert 
Morrison of Station WLS, Chicago, 
who was at Lakehurst, N. J., on the 
night in 1937 that the Hindenburg made 
its last landing. At the beginning Mor- 
rison is obviously bored and is dredging 


(Continued on Page 20) 


Exercise in remembrance: The | Can Hear It Now album recalls their words about War—Peace—Victory ... 
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YOU'LL REMEMBER 


neon! 


You'll remember Oregon for happy family 
holidays—in Pacific Northwest playlands famed 
for their variety and scenic grandeur. You'll be 
enthralled by the refreshing charm of Oregon’s 
400-mile, air-conditioned coastal area. Here is a 
spectacular all-season playground of white sand 
beaches and rocky headlands, tuned to the relax 
ing rhythm of the Pacific’s breaking surf. Oregon 
vacation routes also lead into year-round snow- 
lands on high mountain ranges... into great 
gorges and open plateaus... scented forests of 
towering evergreens ...to tumbling waterfalls, 
rushing streams and placid lakes. Plan to enjoy 
them all. Send coupon (below) now for free 
illustrated booklet. And come to Oregon soon! 


BY TRAVELING SCENIC HIGHWAYS 


ravel Information Dept., Room No. 49 
Highway Commission, Salem, Oregon 


Please send free booklet to 
Nome. 


Address 
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{gain you hear the storm troopers march and Hitler scream for conquest. 


(Continued from Page 18) 
up clichés to describe a routine assign- 
ment. Then the dirigible explodes to 
his wild shout: “Jt bursts into flame!”’, 
and in a matter of seconds he is crying 
hysterically as he tries to tell of “the 
worst catastrophe in the world,” ending 
with the strange and broken cry: “Oh, 


the humanity!” 


PresipeENT Roosevett is heard in 
the album more than any other in- 
dividual. It seems impossible that any 
American can listen to his speeches here 
without feeling some excitement, love 
or hate. He campaigns against Landon, 
Willkie and Dewey in the dramatic 
manner that caused cheers and gnash- 
ing of teeth ail over the country. Inthe 
“Martin, Barton and Fish” speech in 
1940, he could get a huge cheer merely 
with the exuberant opening words, 
“T've had a glorious day here in New 
England!” With the possible exception 
of Wendell Willkie, his opponents’ 
speeches seem pallid and querulous. 

Roosevelt's other, and more impor- 
in the 1940 
speech just after Mussolini had gone to 
war, in which he said: “ The hand that 
held the dagger has struck it into the back 


of its neighbor.” There is the “ arsenal 


tant side, is here, too 


of democracy” address before the war, 
the grave declaration of war in Con- 
gress on December 8, 1941. For a sad- 
dening contrast, c« ympare these speeches 
with Roosevelt's exhausted and hesi- 
tating words to Congress on March 1, 
1945, after his return from Yalta—his 
last public address. The album closes 
the Roosevelt document with the inter- 
ruption of a hillbilly program by the 
news flash of his death, and the mov- 
ing description, by Arthur Godfrey, 
of his funeral parade in Washington. 
Another famous voice of the period 
is here too. After the blitzkrieg and the 
voices of different European nations in 
defeat in 1940 (which are heard over a 
background chorus of storm troopers 
marching and singing), we first hear 


Winston Churchill throwing out defi- 


ance from a shattered Britain in June, 
1940: “ The Battle of Britain is about lo 
begin. Hitler knows that he will have to 
break us in this island or lose the war. 
Let us, therefore, brace ourselves to our 
duly and so bear ourselves that if the 
British Empire and its Commonwealths 
last for a thousand years, men will still 
say: This was their finest hour.’” 
Listeners to this album will swear 
that they heard Churchill's “ blood, 
sweat and tears” speech and the equally 
famous “we shall fight on beaches” 
address, and wonder why they are not 
included. The reason is simple: both 
speeches were made in Parliament and 
neither was broadcast nor recorded. 
Perhaps that is why most of us think it 
was “blood, sweat and tears,”” when 
the correct version is: “blood, toil, 


tears and sweat.” 


Tue I Can Hear It Now atsum makes 
intelligent use of contrast. Compare 
Churchill's proud words with the thin, 
frightened voice of Neville Chamber- 
lain in 1938 saying: “ How incredible it 
is that we should be digging trenches 


here . . . because of a quarrel in a faraway 
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country between people of whom we know 
nothing.” A moment after these words 
there is the wild outburst of thousands 
of Nazis as Hitler screams for conquest. 
And the record jumps immediately to 
Yankee Stadium to the broadcast of the 
only defeat of the Super-Race of that 
year—the one-round knockout of Max 
Schmeling by Joe Louis. 

The words of Chamberlain and the 
words here of America-Firster Charles 
A. Lindbergh, who urged our neutrality 
because: ‘" These wars in Europe are not 
wars in which our civilization is defend- 
ing ilself against some Asiatic intruder,” 
are both depressing and hopeful. They 
are depressing when heard against 
French Premier Reynaud’s despairing 
plea in 1940, calling for waves of planes 
from America, crying: “ La France ne 
peut pas mourir!” But there is hope 
and something like a sense of personal 
achievement in the lessons learned and 
the obstacles overcome, when these 
black days are succeeded by the sounds 
of gunfire and planes during George 
Hick’s invasion broadcast from the 
English Channel on June 6, 1944. 

‘ 

Tue errect or I Can Hear It Nowon 
the listener is intensely personal. The 
early records bring back vividly the 
grim prewar and early war days, when 
all of us were tied to our radios. You 
remember how Elmer Davis, William 
L. Shirer, Ed Murrow and Bob Trout 
brought Munich, Dunkirk, Pearl Har- 
bor and Bataan into every living 
room, how it was impossible to eat a 
meal or pass an evening without hear- 
ing the news, which got worse and less 
escapable as the months went by. Lis- 
tening to these records, you find yourself 
playing ‘Where were you when . . .?” 
You remember what you were doing 
when the New York Philharmonic con- 
cert was interrupted for the Pearl Har- 
bor flash; when Eisenhower announced 
that D-Day had come; when you 
heard that Roosevelt was dead. 


Where were you when General Eisenhower announced that D-Day had come? 
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-with OLD MEXICO nearby! 


Winter days are warmer 
here on San Diego Bay. 
There's more sun... less 
rain. It's Southern Cali- 
fornia’s most ideal cli- 
mate, acknowledged by 
world travelers. Relax 
at the seashore or in the 
desert...visit Mt. Palo- 
mar... be busy, or lazy, 
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Two Big Books of 
HOMES & FARMS 
FOR SALE! 


Also Camps, Ranches, Resorts, Land 
with Photos, Prices, Descriptions 
Here's the new, easy way to go house-hunting 


in your armchair. Look at pictures, read the 
facts about hundreds of fine homes for sale... 


You remember how you felt when peace was signed aboard the Missouri. 


The chronicle of our generation, here 
crowded into less than an hour, is al- 
most irresistibly exciting in its total 
effect, as well. To feel again fear of a 
Nazi mob, shame at France's defeat, 
admiration for Churchill and the Brit- 
ish, despair on Pearl Harbor day, and 
mingled awe and terror at the news of 
Hiroshima makes you realize what a vi- 
olent and dramatic moment of history 
we have been living in. President Roo- 
sevelt’s words in 1936 were prophetic: 
“To some generations much is. given; 
of other generations much is expected. 
This generation of Americans has a 
rendezvous with destiny.” 


IT WAS INEVITABLE, of course, that 
in packaging the entire record of 13 
years there would be some mistakes 
and serious omissions. The main fault 
of I Can Hear It Now is that it is not 
10 times longer—actually more of a 
compliment than a criticism. Here and 
there the selection and editing of the 
speeches seem a little off. John L. 


more likely the blame lies with the 
broadcasting companies, which rarely 
got a microphone close to any com- 
bat men. In this respect, radio's failure 
was shared by the press and most 
of the magazines. 

The spoken continuity, written by 
Murrow and Fred W. Friendly, helps 
a great deal in sustaining the pace. It 
quickly and unobtrusively sets each 
scene and re-creates the necessary back- 
ground history with fairness and objec- 
tivity. It sustains the personal mood of 
the album by repeated use of the word 
“you.”” “Where were you?” the an- 
nouncer asks again and again, and tells 
what “ you” are doing on December 7, 
1941, if you are a Japanese diplomat 
named Saburo Kurusu or if you are a 
sailor at Pearl Harbor. Perhaps the 
most effective part of the spoken 
script is that which describes Hiroshima. 
“The bomb went 
My God’ was the only 


The only words are: 
away at 9:15. ° 
entry in the copilot’s diary. 78,150 peo- 
ple died at Hiroshima.” 


MAKE ANYONE 
A BETTER ANGLER 


There is something in the 
operation of a Pflueger Reel 
that gives anyone—even an 
inexperienced angler—a little 
. more skill for the enjoyment 
of fishing. A Pflueger Reel’s 
dependable performance is 
the result of skilled crafts- 
manship. For better fishing— 
wherever you go—take Pflueger 
Tackle. Ask your fishing 
tackle dealer. Enterprise 


ready to move into. Look at the prices, number 
of rooms, amount of land, location. Then in- 
spect only the properties which really interest 
you. Books profusely illustrated, clearly print- 
ed, conveniently indexed, contain 

OVER 1,000 SELECTED HOUSES, FARMS, CAMPS, 
RANCHES, LAND, BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Manufacturing Company 
Akron 9, Ohio. 


Lewis’ Biblical windiness might have This album is a personal diary for ev- 
been cut in favor of an additional min- ery American, jotting down for him 


ute or two of Roosevelt's declaration of | some of the events of his lifetime which 
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from $8,000 up. Old houses 
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war; this listener would gladly give up 
hearing a poorly-reproduced Stalin ad- 
dress in favor of another few sentences 
by Churchill; 
speech at Yankee Stadium does not 


Lou Gehrig's farewell 


succeed here as it did in the newsreels, 
while there is perhaps not enough about 
the charter meeting of United Nations. 

Somehow the first five sides of the 


album, running up to the summer of 


1940, are considerably more successful 
than the last. The latter half is marred 
by the gap between Pearl Harbor and 
D-Day, which is covered only by com- 
mentary and contains no actual broad- 
casts describing great battles or any of 
the violent disruptions of life so many 
Americans experienced. Except for the 
D-Day broadcast, there is no firsthand 
description of fighting, and nothing of 
what Americans felt when they became 
G.I.’s and went into combat. Perhaps 
this is the fault of the album's editors; 


will always seem important. Actually 


it isanew medium—the re-creation and 
preservation of the most perishable 
news medium of all: the radio broad- 
cast. Up to now, radio’s main effort 
has been to give us only the momen- 
the latest 
news, the up-to-the-minute report. The 


tary and the immediate: 


broadcast of 10 minutes ago is as 
dead as last year’s—never to be re-cre- 
ated, no matter what its importance. 
Radio has left the permanent record up 
to newspapers and books, and reporters 
and authors. But a radio broadcast of a 
prize fight, an explosion, a battle or a 
history-making speech is news in its 
rawest form, without editing, inter- 
pretation or headlines. It gives the 


feel of events, and its greatest value 


is in the emotion it arouses in the 
listener. Re-creating and perpetuating 
that emotion is a new and valuable his- 
torical technique. —ROGER ANGELL 
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CONVENIENT WHEREVER YOU ARE... You can enjoy 
Hertz Driv-Ur-Self service—reliable, uniform, courteous— at 
home or in any of nearly 400 cities throughout the United 
Stotes, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Canada. Hertz is the only 
nation-wide and international system—largest in the world 
—over 25 years’ experience. 

PRIVATE CAR PLEASURE... When you rent a car from 
Hertz it's as private os your own. It's a new Chevrolet or 
other fine car. It's in tiptop condition. It's properly insured. 
(All cars now are current models and fleets have been 
increased more than 50 per cent.) 

AS EASY TO RENT AS A. B.C... . {A) Go to a Hertz 
station. (B) Show your driver's license and identify yourself. 
(C) Step into the car and go! /t’s as simple as that. 
RESERVATIONS... 


Hertz station—for use at home or in any of nearly 400 


Reserve a new cor at your local 


cities. Reservations can also be made in advance at air 
line or railroad ticket counters and at tourist agencies. The 
car will be ready for you on arrival. Thus you go by plane 
of train and enjoy the car as your own when you get there. 
HERTZ NATIONAL COURTESY CARDS... Asa responsible 
Hertz patron you are entitied to the famous Hertz National 


executives, sales and field rep- 
resentatives, use the Hertz way. They travel conveniently, in comfort, save time. 


and Drive it yourself 


Courtesy Card. Your Courtesy Card identifies you and is 
honored by all Hertz stations everywhere. 

REASONABLE RATES... You can rent a car from Hertz 
for as little or as much time as you wish—for an hour, a day 
or a week, or for as long as you like. Rates are reasonable, 
(See example below.) 

A TYPICAL RATE EXAMPLE ... In Tampa, Florida, 403 E. 
La Fayette, a car taken out, on any weekday, at 8:00 A.M.— 
driven 50 miles, returned at 6:00 P.M.—costs $8.00 regard- 
less of how many ride. 


Yes, Hertz is the convenient way, the time-saving 
way, the fun way! For complete information, call 
your local Hertz station listed under ‘'H’’—‘‘Hertz 
Driv-Ur-Self Service’’ in your telephone directory. 
For complete directory of all Hertz stations write 
Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 329, 218 


South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

NOTE: To serve more cities and towns, licenses are being 
granted to responsible local interests to operate as part of 
the Hertz system. For complete information write Hertz Driv- 
Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 329, 218 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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 plcatitee’ At home or for vacations, vast numbers of pleas- 


ure seekers rent cars from Hertz. They see everything, have more fun. 


TRUCKS ... Hertz is also the world’s largest truck rental 
organization. Trucks are available at most Hertz stations 
for transient use or on long-term lease. Call your local 
Hertz station for full information and complete details, 








BOOKS 


Biographers, seeking return to popular favor, 


are having a field day with books on Roosevelt 


IOGRAPHY APPEARS TO HAVE FALLEN 
from the popular favor it enjoyed 
during the 1920's, when biographers 
like Lytton Strachey and Emil Ludwig 
drew an audience as wide as any novel- 
ist’s. On a recent, representative list of 
16 nonfiction best sellers there were 
just three biographies; and two of these, 
both devoted to Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
were not biographies in the classic sense. 
They dealt with special aspects of his 
career and not with his full life story. 
Biographies seem still to be published 
in goodly numbers, but today they are 
aimed at a narrower market than 20 
years ago. Just as there are readers who 
buy+or lend-lease, in the circulating 
libraries—detective fiction and nothing 
else, so there are readers who will not 
touch anything except biographies. It is 
for them, I gather, that biographers 
currently function, leaving to the novel- 
ists and the self-help authors like Dale 
Carnegie the fruits of mass sales. 

It is not difficult to understand wny 
the biography has fallen from the esteem 
it had in the 20's: the biographers com- 
mitted suicide. Most of them became so 
absorbed in writing “ biographies that 
read like novels” that after a while they 
began to put in much more fiction than 
biography. They invented conversa- 
tions that palpably never took place, 


and they tried to usurp the novelist’s 
privilege of telling just what went on in 
their subjects’ heads. 

The reading public, being composed 
of people, could not be fooled all the 
time. It eventually awoke to the fact 
that biographers were making things 
up—a discovery that led to the kind of 
discomfort all of us feel when trying to 
guess when a man is lying and when he 
is telling truth. Then the reading public 
turned from “fictionalized biography” 
to the historical novel, which was mildly 
accurate about the past and wholly un- 
fettered in its dealing with sex. 

I suspect there was a second reason 
why biographers found themselves 
standing in the corner. The biographies 
of the 20's were mainly concerned with 
what was quaintly known as debunking. 
They cut their subjects down to less- 
than-life size. Queen Victoria was made 
to seem a querulous housewife, General 
Grant an unreliable man who drank. In 
an age of almost enthusiastic disillusion- 
ment, this reduction process was hailed 
as sophisticated scholarship. 

In the 30's, however, when the world 
grew less smug and more turbulent, it 
became presumptuous to laugh at 
the past. And we felt the need to make 
the acquaintance of heroes, of human 
beings who had not been trapped by the 


pitfalls of their own time. Carl Sand- 
burg, accordingly, surpassed Lytton 
Strachey in popular esteem. But biog- 
raphy, as a whole, had discredited itself, 
and the public could not be blamed for 
preferring the novel—or almost any 
other form of communication. 


THE FAVORITE SUBJECT of the biogra- 
phers for the past year or two has been 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Even if you 
voted against him all four times, you 
will agree, I hope, that he was one of the 
salient figures of his generation and that 
he was complex enough to challenge any 
biographer’s mettle. Of the more recent 
bocks about him I prefer Robert E. 
Sherwood’s Rooserell and Hopkins 
(Harper & Brothers, New York, $6), not 
so much because I share Mr. Sher- 
wood’s point of view as because he is 
both a skillful and a conscientious 
writer and because he has a genuine 
feeling for what Winston Churchill has 
called the “ climacterics” of history. 

Roosevelt and Hopkins is not the com- 
plete life story of either man. It con- 
tains, to my knowledge, some errors. It 
meets, nonetheless, the two major tests 
of biography: it brings its two principal 
subjects to life; and in the main it is 
faithful to facts. 

The biographer, beyond much doubt, 
must conform to more rigid rules 
Like the novel- 
ist, he can succeed only if he makes 


than the novelist. 


his hero as real as the man in the next 
office. Unlike the novelist, he can- 
not invent incidents or personal man- 
nerisms that, on the printed page, spell 
reality. Neither can he ignore the con- 
tradictions that exist in all human be- 
ings but that, in literature, are brushed 
aside by all except the greatest writers. 
Boswell’s Johnson, a real man, is more 
complex than almost any character to 
be found in Dickens or even Tolstoy. 

Mr. Sherwood is not Boswell in mod- 
ern dress; but he is in Boswell’s tradi- 
tion. He is not just setting forth things 
that happened; he is setting them forth 
in a way that makes them believable, 


urgently interesting and dramatic. 


FROM CHARLES M. RUSSELL 
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VACATION PROVINCE 


The air is brisk in Ontario... but the 
welcome is as warm as can be. The 
ski slopes are inviting for beginners 
or accomplished skiers; there's the 
spectacle of breath-taking hockey 
games; there's the thrill of dogteam 
sleighing. There are wonderful hours 
of song and story and solid comfort 
beside an open fire . . . there's the 
rousing fun of an old-fashioned 
square dance to while away an 
evening. There's truly a world of 
warmth and welcome awaiting yeu 
in ONTARIO— Canada's Vacation 
Province —right next door. 


This winter visit ONTARIO, Canada's 
Vacation Province, for a holiday 
you'll remember always. 
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Crosley is truly a fine car. Again Crosley leads in the high com- 
pression field! Now 7.8 to 1 compression ratio! Even more power, 
better hill climbing and greater economy—up to 50 miles on a 
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In George Washington (Volumes I and 
II: “ Young Washington.” Scribner's, 
New York, $15) Douglas Southall Free- 
man faces a different sort of biogra- 
pher’s problem. He is writing of a man 
long dead—a man who, in popular 
myth, was made of marble aad had 
neither human frailties nor mortal long- 
ings. Mr. Freeman must reconstruct his 


FROM JOHN HANCOCK 


COURTESY OF TH ITY OF BOSTON-—— 
THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


hero mainly from dry-as-dust records. 
He must interpret the facts correctly; 
he must also breathe life into them. 
Historians say he has not played false 
with the facts; as a common reader, I 
can vouch that he has made them lively 
and even surprising. These two volumes 
are only the beginning of a vaster work, 
and whether Dr. Freeman can maintain 
his pace remains to be seen. 

My only quarrel with Dr. Freeman— 
and, to a lesser extent, with Mr. Sher- 
wood—is on the score of length. Bi- 
ographers, perhaps, cannot be so se- 
lective as novelists, but can’t they tell 
when a detail is adding nothing either 
to portrait or background? Boswell 
was long-winded but seldom irrelevant. 
Dr. Freeman and Mr. Sherwood, good as 
they are, would be better with pruning. 

If one grants that biography can be a 
work of art (in its telling) as well as a 
job of research (in its collection of facts) 
then I think Mary Ellen Chase’s Jona- 
than Fisher: Maine Parson (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, $4) is a 
better book than either George Wash- 
inglon or Roosevelt and Hopkins—as a 
piece of writing, that is. Miss Chase, 
who is among our most reputable nov- 
elists, has told the story of a thoroughly 
obscure Maine parson of the early 19th 
Century. He did not make history in any 
accepted sense. He did make a good life 
out of the rainimum materials ana left 
a legacy of rectitude and tenacity that 
I find both heartening and humbling. 

Another biography that I find hum- 
bling is Ridgely Torrence’s The Story of 
John Hope (The Macmillan Company, 
New York, $5). Georgia-born John 
Hope had more " white” blood in him 
than “ black,” and looked “ Caucasian.” 
He chose to be a Negro and spend his 
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life in the cause of Negro education in 
the South. Before his death a few years 
ago, he had become president of Atlanta 
University and an honored name. A 
poet, Mr. Torrence tells the Hope story 
in a gentle wice, realizing that the facts 
are eloquent enough. 


From THE BOOKS mentioned it is 
clear, I think, that the best biography 
is now striving to be honest, to be 
readable and to find subjects who 
deserve to be remembered with grati- 
tude instead of a sneer. However, 
for some reason I can’t explain (un- 
less it is that the publishers feel we 
need to be reminded of times when we 
had better authors) literary men now 
seem to be the favorite subjects of the 
biographers. I can’t recall when there 
were more biographies of writing men on 
the market —of Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son, Nathaniel Hawthorne (two, in fact, 
and neither very remarkable), Prosper 
Mérimée, Theodore Dreiser, Henry 
Thoreau, Marcel Proust, Rupert Brooke 
and William Butler Yeats—not to men- 
tion William Herndon, Emanuel Swe- 
denborg and Queen Victoria, part-time 
writers anyway. This must be a trend. 

It is a fruitful trend, even if it does 
smack of washermen doing other wash- 
ermen’'s washing. Nearly all the biogra- 
phies of this kind undertake to offer lit- 
erary criticism as well as personal his- 
tory, with results that range from the 
enlightening to the indifferent to the 
downright foolish. The best of the lot, I 
should say, is Emery Neff’s careful, 
sympathetic Kdwin Arlington Robinson 
(William Sloane Associates, Inc., New 
York, $3.50), whichisthesecond volume 
in “The American Men of Letters 
Series.” This series began with Joseph 
Wood Krutch’s Henry David Thoreau, a 
mediocre performance, and will even- 
tually embrace such figures as Oliver 
Wendell Holmes (Louis Kronenberger), 
James Whitcomb Riley (Marguerite 
Young), Mark Twain (Lionel Trilling) 
and F. Scott Fitzgerald (Delmore 
Schwartz). If future biographies match 
Mr. Neff's for good sense and good 


taste, the series should be memorable. 


Now A CHECK List of other recent 
biographies: 

Paul Cézanne by John Rewald 
(Simon and Schuster, Inc., New York, 
$5). The story of the sometimes uneasy 
friendship between the father of mod- 
ern painting and Emile Zola, the novel- 
ist who fancied himself an art critic. 
Beautifully illustrated, in color and 
black-and-white, with scores of 
Cézannes, some of them not well known. 
Exceptionally handsome and, by cur- 
rent standards, a bargain. 

Charles M. Russell, The Cowboy 
Artist by Ramon Adams and Homer 
Britzman (Trail’s End Publishing Co., 
Inc., Pasadena, Calif., $7.50). Rus- 


sell was not so good an artist of the 





Old West as Remington, but he had his 
points both as artist and as human be- 
ing. An uncritical biography that is gen- 
uine Americana. Illustrated in color 
and black-and-white. 

Verdi—Force of Destiny by Dena 
Humphreys (Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, $3.50). Miss 
Humphreys offers this as a “ biography 
for young people,” presumably teen- 
agers; but adults who want an easily di- 
gested but scrupulously accurate and 
intelligent account of the great com- 
poser’s life may like this too. Next to the 
masterful Giuseppe Verdi of Francis 
Toye this is perhaps the best general bi- 
ography of the Ifalian composer avail- 
able. Miss Humphreys should join the 
ranks of adult biographers. 

John Hancock, Patriot in Pur- 
ple by Herbert S. Allan (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, $6). Mr. 
Allan sets out to make the Revolution- 
ary father something more than a 
grandiose signature on the Declaration 
of Independence and succeeds in show- 
ing that Hancock, despite his vanity 
and petulance, was a useful patriot. An 
unusually informative biography. 

Harvard Yard in the Golden Age 
by Rollo Walter Brown (Current Books, 
Inc., A. A. Wyn, Publisher, New. York, 
$2.50). Sketches of such Cambridge 
worthies as William James, George 
Townsend Copeland, George Santa- 
yana and George Lyman Kittredge— 
all lovingly drawn. Fine, if you have 
a Harvard man around the house. 

Lincoln’s Herndon by David 
Donald (Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 
$5). A study of the pathetic man who 
was Lincoln’s law partner in Illinois and 
who is responsible for a good share of 
the Lincoln myths. Excellent scholar- 
ship joins with good writing to make a 
sensitive biography. 


FROM LINCOLN’S HERNDON—MESERVE COLLECTION 


Americans From Japan by Brad- 
ford Smith (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, $5). One of “The 
Peoples of America Series,” which 
promises to make a notable contribu- 
tion to sociology, this is the collective 
biography of the Nisei, the second-gen- 
eration Japanese-Americans who de- 
serve better of their country than many 
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of them have received. In execution and 
intention, this is a particularly praise- 
worthy book. 

Theodore Dreiser, Apostle of 
Nature by Robert H. Elias (Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, $4). Thanks to this 
sensible, painstaking study, Dreiser 
seems a less baffling figure than he 
Like Edwin A. 
Robinson, he might have been a greater 


seemed when alive. 


writer than he was if his countrymen 
had been more understanding in the 
years when he was coming of age. Mr. 
Elias’ biography reminds us that the 
way of the serious American writer is 
hard enough to break, or at least de- 
form, all but the strongest spirits. 

The Life and Times of Pros- 
per Mérimée by Sylvia Lyon (The 
Dial Press, New York, $3.75). Miss 
Lyon once wrote for Vogue, and her 
chi-chi occasionally shows in this life 
of the author of Carmen. Even so, 
the facts she has cannily gathered are 
so fascinating that this is a joy of a 
book. Mérimée knew everybody of his 
generation, from the Empress Eugénie 
to Taglioni, the ballerina. He enjoyed 
being alive and is still capable, at sec- 
ond hand, of sharing that enjoyment. 

Meredith by Siegfried Sassoon 
(The Viking Press, New York, $3.50). 
The gusty novels of George Meredith 
have been out of fashion for some 
time, but a revival of interest in the 
great Victorian may be heralded by 
this biography. Unfortunately, it is 
not written in Mr. Sassoon’s best 
manner. Coming from the author of 
Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man, it 
is a curiously amateurish performance. 
Luckily, old Meredith was so extra- 
ordinary that Sassoon’'s 
tepid style can’t make him dull.. 

—HILARY H. LYONS 
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UNDER THE SUN 


Hearts And Lace 


( N FEBRUARY ]4th, almost every- 
V ody but the country’s letter 
carriers will be glad it’s Saint Val- 
entine’s Day. 

Nowadays the valentine trade is 
big business, making up a tenth part 
of the 3,000,000,000-card-greeting in- 
dustry, which in turn supplies a tenth 
of the country’s first-class mail. Christ- 
mas cards, which bulk almost 48 per 
cent of the card trade, are a compara- 
tively recent innovation, but valentines 
go back so far that nobody knows ex- 
actly when the first red heart was 
popped under a door, or even why there 
is a Valentine’s Day. 

One guess about the origin of the 
romantic occasion says that the Ro- 
mans celebrated the Feast of Luper- 
calia in honor of Pan on February 
l4th—the day when birds were sup- 
posed to begin mating. There are no 
less than eight different saints named 
Valentine. Two of them were martyred 
on February 14, 269 A. D., and one of 
these unfortunates is said to have left 
the first official mash note, which was 
sent to his jailor’s daughter and signed, 
“From your Valentine.” Just why this 
qualifies him as the unofficial patron 
saint of lovers is pretty obscure. Reli- 
gious encyclopedias prefer the nesting- 
birds version. 

In any case, the first valentines as 
we know them appeared in the 15th 
Century; they were handmade, with 
verses composed by the lover himself 
Lovers, however, have always out- 
numbered por ts, so by the l7th Cen- 
tury young swains were unashamedly 
cribbing from books called Polite Val- 
entine Writers. These tech manuals 
saved the sender the trouble of think- 


ing up rhymes to describe his sweetie’s 


appearance; all he had to do was to 
copy out the proper verses from Cupid's 
Vessenger, Quiver of 


Love and Love Themes. In time these 


Bowe Pe Lor ¢ ‘s 


best-sellers even included poems to fit 
various professions and trades, so that 
a butcher could peek at The Trades- 
man’s Valentine Writer and copy out: 
“My sweetheart art thou, thy skin is, I 
vow, as white as most delicate veal.” A 
fish peddler’s lyric ended: You are the 
girl I take delight in, much more than 
haddock, smelts or whiting.” 

During the 18th and 19th Centuries 
valentines became frilly. Real lace and 
handsome engravings were added to 
the verses. One torch-bearing French- 
man constructed a valentine as tall as 
himself. The 1800's saw the first “ me- 
chanical” valentines, which were called 
" cobwebs,” " rose- ages” and “mouse- 
traps.” The re« ipient of these pulled a 
small tassel to reveal an amorous scene 
hidden inside the valentine. Soon 
ribbons, mirrors, daguerreot ypes, lace 
paper, and paste-on cupids, hearts, 
rings and flowers were added. 

$y 1880 the Golden Age for valen- 
tines was ending. Fancy chromos and 
gilt paper appeared, expressing rococo 
sentiments in rococo style, while a 
well-heeled sugar-daddy could buy one 
of the German “ mechanicals.”” These 
were more startling than romantic: 
bottles and knots 


snapped and popped open to reveal 


cologne lovers’ 
winged couples in bowers, festoons of 
roses, spinning wheels—everything, in 
short, but a fanfare of trumpets. 
Perhaps the last free-lance efforts 
“bundle handkerchief val- 


entines” made by Salem sailors in the 


were the 


early 19th Century. The clipper men 
spent months on these creations, using 
wax transfers to put designs on 21-by 


24-inch madras rectangles. The senti- 
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mental hankies included the "Endless 
Chain of Love” pattern—a tangled 
“ribbon” marked on the cloth with an 
almost endless love poem on the ribbon. 
One of these creations was in three 
languages with a ribbon that changed 
color with the languages. And one of 
the foretopmen was so proud of his 
completed handkerchief that he sent it 
off to his lady love with an accompany- 
ing note requesting her to send it back 
if she wasn’t interested, so that he could 
try it on somebody else. 

People in the 90’s were perverse and 
bitter —to judge by the wild success of 
the comic valenfine in those days. 
These vinegary cartoons had cruel il- 
lustrations and verses to match every 
vanity and fault. To a flapper: 

.. + But your dress is too short, 

and your nose is too long, 

And your knees are turned in, 

and your shape is all wrong. 

The airs you put on, 

they make men sicken. 
The fellows all call you 
“4 cold-storage chicken.” 
To a boaster: 

You are the most conceited ass 

That ever fed on hay or grass 

.. + Go take a tumble, soak 

your head, 

You won't be missed when you 

are dead. 

These mean jobs lambasted so many 
common frailties it’s no wonder they 
finally alienated everybody and vanished 

Today's valentine makers, the 200 
greeting-card firms, ignore the old com- 
ics and claim that they look back to the 
beautiful creations of the 1840's in Eng- 
land for their inspiration. One company 
even makes reproductions of those early 
lace valentines, using the original plates. 
Modern cards are made largely of 
paper with Cellophane variations and 
run from a nickel up to $5. Most of 
them seem to try hard for the response 
“Oh, how cute!” by means of little ani- 
mals and freckle-faced kids and a 
plentiful supply of sad puns: “ You'd 
Make a Good Catch” (baseball pic 
ture), “Doggone Little Affection You've 
Shown Me” (dogs), “You Can't Be 
Beat” (drum). Best chance you have 
to receive an old-fashioned valentine 
is from a child, who can still buy make- 
your-own kits containing nothing cuter 
than cut-out hearts and lace paper. 

Today's valentines cover everybody, 
starting with “Baby's First Valentine” 
and “Sweet Sixteen,” and going on up 
to the delicate mother-in-law senti- 
ment, ‘To the mother of the one I love 
best,” and the To my other mother” 
card, suitable for aunts, stepmothers, 
and landladies who are owed back rent. 
There are ready-made apple-polishers 
for teachers. A husband can climb out 
of the doghouse with a $5 super-valen- 
tine “For the Dearest Wife in the 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
World,” with real lace fringes and a red 
fabric rose on a white satin heart. 

Most men apparently buy valentines 
the way they do lingerie—furtively. 
They sidle up to the counter, grab a 
single card, pay for it and get out quick. 
Women study the selections more care- 
fully and buy so many cards that the 
greeting-card counters recognize Febru- 
ary 13th and Mth as the two biggest 
days of the year. Almost all the cards 
are bought at the last minute, most of 
the women's selections being for the 
boss or the husband. These same 
women, the greetin-card stores tell us, 
are so ruthless in scrabbling over the 
last cards, so fussy in their search for 
the proper sweet sentiment, and so 
shrill in their demands for service that 
you'd never guess Saint Valentine's Day 


had anything at all to do with love. 


Topper 


‘ WOMAN has sent us this frag- 


ment of history concerning 


male millinery. 

We print it gratis as a service to 
women everywhere who are dying for 
an answer to any of these male remarks 
about hats: “Sure it looks fine; why 
don’t you wire it for a loud-speaker and 
really attract some attention?” “Who 
do you think you are now, Queen 
Mary?” “Maybe I'd better take out 
some more insurance in case you poke 
somebody's eye out with that thing.” 
“How much did you pay for that... 
no, don’t tell me; whatever it was, you 
were cheated.” 

Here, ladies, is your hero. His name 
was John Hetherington, he lived in 
England in the late 18th Century, and 
he invented the first top hat. Hethering- 
ton waited for a busy, sunny day and 
then, no doubt having braced himself 
with a couple of quick ones, put on his 
masterpiece and stepped out onto the 
street. Here, in the words of a news- 
paper of the time, are the results: 

Hetherington appeared upon the high- 
way bearing upon his head what he called 
a silk hat—a tall structure having a shin- 
ing luster and calculated to frighten timid 


people. . . .Several women fainted, chil- 


dren screamed and a younger son of 
Cordwainer Thomas was thrown down by 
the crowd which had collected and had his 
right arm broken. Hetherington was then 
arrested for obstructing the street and was 


removed from the scene. 


Sand Trap 


irH the season for winter 
eed at hand, it’s a good bet 
that in the next few weeks at least 
one floundering ocean-going ship 
will be smashed, broken in half, 
stuck fast or quickly sunk on the 
Goodwin Sands, the greatest ship- 
swallower of all time. 

A desolate, 10-mile stretch of sand- 
banks off the east coast of Kent in the 
Strait of Dover, the Goodwin Sands 
over the centuries have piled up such an 
awful record that nobody can begin to 
estimate the number of disasters and 
drownings that have occurred there. 
Entire fleets have gone down overnight 
and more than 50 vessels have foun- 
dered there in the last dozen years. 

Perhaps the worst part about the 
Sands is that they are spang in the 
middle of a busy sea highway —bet ween 
Ramsgate and Dover, close to the 
mouth of the Thames and near the 
main cross-channel and up-channel 
routes. Ships in a hurry can save an 
hour or two on the way to London by 
cutting between the Sands and the 
English coast--a short cut that some- 
times leads right to the bottom of the 
sea. Tidal streams of three and a half 
knots can pull near-by ships right onto 
the Sands, to the surprise of the ships’ 
skippers, whose habitual alibi is: “I 
didn't know I was anywhere near here.” 
Bad navigation causes most of the 
modern wrecks—that and the failure 
to hire a local pilot who knows the 


Sands and their bad habits. 
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The origin of the Goodwins is geo- 
logically and historically obscure. Per- 
haps the handsomest legend about the 
place states that the Goodwins were 
once the fertile island of Lomea, the 
property of Earl Godwine of the West 
Saxons, and that the island suddenly 
up and sank because of the Earl's 
wickedness. Different versions of the 
(1) While God- 


wine was on it; (2) While he was away, 


tale say that it sank: 


and that he wrecked his entire fleet on 
the site when he came home; and (3) 
Because the stones of the sea wall were 
removed to build the steeple of near-by 
Tenterden Church. The date of this 
sinking is put at 1099 A.D. There may 
be a fragment of truth to the story 
because that was the year of one of the 
worst storms in European history. 

In any case, the Goodwins today 
seem to consist of clear sand down to 
16 feet —sand that is constantly shift- 
ing back and forth. Below that.are sand, 
shells and debris down to 78 feet, and 
then solid chalk. Rumors about quick- 
sand which swallows wrecked ships 
are just rumors. Vessels that founder on 
the shoreward side are either refloated 
or else their superstructure is torn off 
by storms while the hull remains stuck. 
Ships that yo on from the seaward side 
sometimes seem to be swallowed: that’s 
because their bottoms are torn off and 
they slide back off and straight down a 
300-foot underwater cliff to the bottom. 

One reason why nobody knows the 
exact toll the Goodwins have taken is 
because so many ships in the vicinity 
have vanished suddenly and without a 
trace, like the British Queen, which dis- 
appeared entirely in a snowstorm of 
181.4. Later a fragment of the Queen's 
stern was washed up near by. One of 
the worst recorded disasters came in 
1703, when British Rear Admiral Beau- 


(Continued on Page 31) 





“An old Scots shepherd re peave it to us... way up in 


Bee the Highlands” 
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‘“ 
Just a sprig of white heather—but you can 
be sure we’ll keep it always! 


“* *Tt’s good luck, ye ken’, the old man told us. ‘May it ’mind you of happy 
days here, and call you soon back to Scotland.’ 


‘Well, next Summer’s not so far ahead . . . and already we feel 
the charm working. 


“For this keepsake does constantly remind us of 
iia aa tinea Macatadi the most wonderful, most varied of vacations, and 


Thaxted in Essex . . . with their flying, the real warmth of the welcome we found 
colored ribbons and their jingling- 


jangling bells?” everywhere in Britain. 


“Just a sprig of white heather—but it starts up 
so many pleasant memories. . . of a friendly 
people in a smiling land. . .” 


“‘Remember the Great Vine at Hamp- 
ton Court .. . and getting lost in the 
Maze .. . and feeding the Royal 
Swans at Windsor?” 


“Remember Canterbury, and the 

‘Pilgrims’ Way’. . . and how you 

“Remember lunching at the ‘Cheshire ond, “3 euppese, in o aaman, we, too, tion. By coming in April, May or glorious 
Cheese’ . . . and discussing Dr. Johnson : ; come here as pilgrims— six hundred . ’ 

with that aowupaper man from Besten, . . years after Chaucer’?” September, you'll avoid the mid-summer rush 

whose name, curiously, was Boswell?” for ships, planes and hotels. You'll take better 


advantage of Britain’s “‘compactness”’. . . mov- 


Plan your trip to Britain now—and consider 
the many advantages of an early or late vaca 


ing even more quickly and easily from place to 
place and, as it were, from century to century. 
Illustrated literature and complete information 
from your travel agent, or from the BRITISH 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION (Tourist Division 
of the British Tourist and Holidays Board), 
Where more than half-a-million visitors from overseas found a Royal Welcome in 1948. 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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mont anchored his fleet of 13 men-of- 
war oft the coast near Deal. A storm 
blew up and next morning all 13 had 
been wrecked, with the loss of 1200 
men. In 1807, during another howler, 
21 ships hit and sank, their wreckage 
strewing the coast for miles and provid- 
ing soft pickings for local looters. An 
1836 gale wrecked an estimated 250 
ships, which either hit the Sands or 
were driven ashore while trying to 
avoid the Sands. 

In the old days the casualty rate 
used to be terrific in spite of the rescue 
efforts of local men called “ hovelers,” 
who were really more interested in get- 
ting salvage than in saving lives. To- 
day, however, there are five Royal 
National Lifeboat stations in the vicin- 
ity; since 1856 they've made 1829 
rescue sorties and saved 3270 lives, 
with a loss of only one of their men. 

In the first 25 months after World 
War II, the Walmer lifeboat alone 
went to the rescue of 21 ships and 
pulled 40 hands out of the drink. Per- 
haps their hardest case was the captain 
of the 


Onoralo, who refused to be rescued. 


wrecked Italian vessel Silvia 


‘Ship go, me go!” he would howl 
across the waves to the waiting lifeboat. 
“Ship my bella mia; I stay!” This con- 
tinued for 45 hours until a gale changed 
the captain’s mind just before his bella 
mia broke in two. 

Smugglers and pirates used to be 
thick around the Goodwins, and they 
made a reappearance in 1946, when, 
conditions having changed, they were 
called “ hijackers.” They boarded the 
wrecked Liberty ship Helen Modjeska 
at night and made off with a lot of 
heavy machinery. In 1909 the Mah- 
ralta was wrecked on the Goodwins; 
exactly 30 years later another ship hit 
Vahratta. The Good- 
wins sank one U-Boat in World War I, 
one in World War II. 

Between wrecks, a lot of people have 


there. Its name: 


set foot on the Goodwins at low tide, 
when part of the sands are as much as 
15 feet out of water. Every few years 
since 1824 a cricket match has been 
held on the Sands, the main object be- 
ing to get the game over before the tide 
comes back in. 

All kinds of caissons, lighthouses, 
masts and beacons have been set up on 
the Goodwins, but none has ever lasted 
long because of the shifting sands. 

In 1846 the American timber ship 
Vancy managed to wreck itself totally 
by hitting one of the caissons. And in 
1845 a Mr. William Bush built a light- 
house on the Sands and bravely moved 
in with his wife. Turned out he had 
built the tower right in the middle of 
the Sands, where it was rarely seen, or, 
when it was seen, was mistaken for 
other lights, thus drawing more ships 
onto the Sands than it warned away. 


Mr. Bush's tower was torn down. 


Nobody has ever figured out how to 
do away with the Sands or make them 
useful, though the British Admiralty 
regularly receives unsolicited advice 
and plans involving the building of 
break waters, sea walls and docks there. 
Several people have already written in 
to suggest that somebody blow up the 
Goodwin Sands with an atomic bomb. 


S. OJ S. 


TORM and reefs are not the only 
S perils of life on the high seas 
these days. Seamen on at least two 
ships in the past few months have 
run into bad trouble from unex- 
pected sources—one ship was at- 
tacked from the air in the Caribbean 
and the other had to put down a 
mutiny that threatened to wreck 
the vessel in mid-Pacific. 

The sailors in the Caribbean aboard 
the tanker Saguard were laid low by a 
bad case of butterflies—not the old 
rough-seas complaint of butterflies in 
the stomach, but a swarm of the insects 
that circled the ship in mid-passage. A 
few days later, many of the crew took 
sick with bad rashes, blisters and high 
fever. They were cured by treatment 
prescribed by radio, and informed that 
the fluttery invaders weren't butter- 
flies at all but a type of large moth whose 


wing dust causes acute inflammation 
of the skin. 
to curb their collecting instincts. 


The invalids were advised 


The mutiny in the Pacific took place 
aboard the Swarthmore Victory, 1200 
miles west of San Francisco. Passengers 
on the freighter rioted over the short 
food supply, screamed and yelled and 
started to kick the ship to pieces. The 
mutinéers were six baby elephants, 20 
cagefuls of tree ducks and assorted ex- 
otic birds, and various tropical bears 
and cats. Rescue in this case came when 
a flying boat flew out and dropped 12 
bales of red-oat hay and 2500 mealy 
worms. The Swarthmore Victory radioed 
back its thanks, reported all quiet be- 
low decks now except for the sound of 


happy chomping. THE END 





Look to VAGABOND for 


The sleek exterior gracefulness of the 1949 Gagadonag connote their exqui- 
site interiors and the high craftsmanship of their construction. You will thrill 
to their beauty ... their interior styling and to their very apparent quality. 


/ in comfort and styling. 
coloration, sleep in- 
rious beds and se- 
lected appointments 
make “Cagatond 
Living” a lasting 
pleasure. There is a 
large double bed in 
the rear bedroom 
as well as the dav- 
enport-bed shown 


here. 
——Leade esti 


quality construction. Only an 
examination of a Vagabond 
can show the wealth of careful 
engineering and skilled work- 
manship which, with the best 
in materials, make these. the 
finest of trailer coaches. 


—Leade sip 


in ae The kitchen, 
the wardrobes and the 
famous Vagatona floor 
heating system (patented) 
together with the new 
1949 air ventilation sys- 
tem, are only a few of the 
features which maintain 
Vagabond leadership 
among the wise trailerists 
all over the country. 


Write today for your 


Amphitheatre, Chicago, copy of the new Vago- 
Feb. 18th to 27th. The new Vagabonds bond color catalog and 


will be there. the name of your dealer. 
VAGABOND aga MANUFACTURING CO. 
BOX 462 
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John Horne Burns, author of The Gallery, writes 


first series of magazine articles for HOLIDAY 


ANDY-HAIRED, rugged, six-footer 

John Horne Burns’ first novel, The 
Gallery, was published in 1947. Critics 
called it the year’s best war book and 
one of the most promising first novels 
in a decade. In 1948, Hottpay assigned 
Mr. Burns to return to North Africa 
and Italy, the scenes of his book, and 
to report his reactions to our readers. 
Casablanca (January, page 64) was his 
first article; his second is Algiers (page 
64), with others scheduled for early 





issues. They represent his first work 
for any national magazine. 

“The Gallery wasn't really my first 
novel,” confesses Mr. Burns. “It was 
the first published one, though. I wrote 
seven others before it, just for prac- 
tice—and destroyed them all.” 

He writes by the clock—"I don't 
wait for inspiration or I might never 
get started. I just put myself in a chair 
and write—3000 words in three hours 


daily, seven days a week.” 








Mr. Burns was born in Boston 32 
years ago and he and his six brothers 
and sisters were instructed by their 
parents to follow their own “genius or 
mania.” ‘First | was going to be a con- 
but 
since The Gallery came out, I've been 


cert pianist—strictly long hair 
working full time at writing.” 
He still plays, but only for fun, 
though before the war he taught music 
and English at a prep school. He was an 
infantry private in 1942 and a first 
lieutenant in 1946, when he was sta- 
tioned in Italy as a prisoner-of-war in- 
vestigator. “I am still unmarried and 
hope to remain exempt until I’m 35 
the deadline for men in my family.” 








Liebling Sneers at Action 


‘w THINK fat men write better,” de- 
| Sse A. J. Liebling (The Greater 
Antilles of the West Indies, page 34 
a That's why I was annoyed when 
three different guys told me recently 
they thought, from my Wayward Press 
stuff in The New 


thin, nervous man 


Yorker, that I was a 

Fat men make the 
best travel correspondents, too, be- 
cause they are solicitous of their own 
comfort and unlikely to paddle their 


way up crocodile-infested streams in 


quest of a Siberian daisy. You can fol- 
low their seat prints from one hotel ve- 
randa to another, with confidence they 
won't involve you in any exertion.” 
His own past and present exertions, 
however, give the lie to Mir. Liebling’s 
implied inertia. He is recognized as one 
of the country’s foremost reporters, a 
shrewd and thoughtful analyst and a 
top rank correspondent His World War 
Il coverage included the African cam- 
paign, D-Day, Normandy and the lib- 
D-Day his LCI 
was hit, but he insists he didn't exert 


himself about that 


eration of Paris. On 


after all, the wa- 
ters weren't crocodile-infested. 

Mr. Liebling was born in New York 
and got his first job on the Vew York 


32. 


\ 


Times as a copy reader. He moved 
from there to the Providence, R. L., 
Journal and Evening Bulletin, then re- 
turned to New York and hired a red- 
bearded sandwichman to parade before 
the World carrying an orange-and-blue 
banner reading Hine Joe Liesiina. 
The city editor always used the back 
door, never saw the sign. Mr. Liebling 
the World- 


Evening Journal Magazine 


free-lanced, worked for 
Telegram, 
and eventually for The New Yorker. 
“You want a picture of me in ae- 
tion?” queries Mr. Liebling. “ That's a 
laugh. I do not indulge in same. This 
photograph (left) shows me about as 


active as I get.” 


Schwed’s Travel Formula 


ee ou Howtpay people certainly are 

, pater: Fred Schwed, Jr., says 
“My wife and I loved the first assign- 
ment you gave me —to Niagara Falls” 
“In that article, I 
mentioned Reno as the opposite of Ni- 


(August Honmay 


agara, and next thing | knew Houimpay 
offered me the Reno assignment 
page 98). It 


more fun. So, in the original copy, I 


Sepa- 
ration Center, was even 
slyly inserted references to Lake Louise, 
Oaxaca, Shangri-La and Asbury Park 


But the piece came back to me with all 
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those references deleted and no sugges- 
tion that I go anywhere —save a tiny 
hint that I might go to a night-school 
class in sentence structure.” 

Mr. Schwed writes only about “queer 
subjects” (hasty apologies to Reno and 
Niagara Falls). They include three 
books: Wacky, the Small Boy ("I'm not 
sure it’s a juvenile—all the parents 
want to read it’); Where are the Cus- 
tomers’ Yachts? (“something out of my 
Wall Street past’); and a work in prog- 
ress, tentatively titled Journal of an 
Van. “That's the 
queerest subject of all,” Mr. Schwed 


U'ndisappointed 


admits. “It's about me.” 
like 
a good native New Yorker and ex- 


Mr. Schwed lives pleasantly 
Princetonian —in a Connecticut sub- 
urb, surrounded by half the writin’ folk 


on the East Coast. 


Yates Cheers for Jamaica 


HEN Howipay Art Editor James 
Yates returned from Jamaica hast 
year he brought back with him (a) a 
personal impression that Jamaica is the 
most beautiful island he has ever been 
on, (b) several branches of white coral 
bought from Sam (see page 48) and (c) 
news of a “discovery.” ‘ 
The discovery was Amador Packer, 
the Jamaican photographer who took 
most of the Jamaican photographs 
in this issue. The coral was added to 
Mr. Yates’ collection of paperweights, 
among them old-time druggists’ mor- 
tars, rectangles of optical glass, and 
old-fashioned glass weights with Home 
Sweet Home printed inside them. 
The impression of Jamaica was filed 
for future vacation reference. 
Mr. Yates has moved from one coast 
to the other since he arrived in Port- 


land, Oregon, from Yorkshire, England, 
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toward the end of World War I. He 
“slipped into the low life of art” as a 
pasteup boy in a Portland engraving 
shop, started eastward by switching to 
the Chicago Tribune and then moved 
on to Philadelphia and New York. He 
has been an art director at N. W. Ayer, 
J. Walter Thompson Company and 
William Esty Company, Ine. Before 
coming to Hottpay in 1946, he was art 
director of The Saturday Evening Post. 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR John Alexander's 

15-year-old son, Johnno, recently 
was stricken with infantile paralysis. 
Fortunately the attack was slight and 
Johnno is now back in school. “One of 
the silver linings in our experience,” 
says Mr. Alexander, “was to discover 
how helpful The National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis is. All cases of 
polio are reported to them by the hos- 
pitals, and within two days of our son's 
attack we received a letter asking us to 
get in touch with them. They offered 
Johnno almost every convalescent aid, 
including the services of a trained 
masseuse and a physician who special- 
ized in polio cases. I understand much 
the worth of the March 
of Dimes and realize how seriously 


better now 


the Foundation is doing its job.” 
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Perfect traveling companions for Southern resort 
and cruise wear...Haspel Clothes are your assur- 
ance of cool comfort and perfect grooming in 
warmer climates. Easily cleaned, easily packed, 
worn with confident ease...you'll see Haspel Re- 
freshable Suits wherever well dressed men enjoy 
the sun. 


* Haspel Seersuckers and Cords—traditional hot 
weather cotton favorites. Easily washable. $20.50 


* Haspel Sir Preme—the genuine blend of dur- 
able cotton with rich Celanese* rayon. Lustrous 
corded stripes and sharkskin effects. . . $25.50 


* Haspel Sir Ultra—New...shadow weaves and 
soft tones in an original and exclusive-with-Haspel 
blend of Celanese* rayon and cotton . . $32.50 


* Haspel Suit of Celanese * —‘refrigerated’ fabric 
exclusive with Haspel, in frosty white, and rich 
solid shades in supplemental weaves . . $28.50 


The complete Haspel Refreshable wardrobe also 
includes Haspel Imported Irish Linens, leisure jack- 
ets and white Tuxedo coats. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The Haspel label...the mark of the 
genuine...is your protection. Sold 
only by cooperating dealers who sub- 
scribe to the Haspel policy of product 
superiority and consumer satisfaction. 
HASPEL BROS., INC., NEW ORLEANS 


THE SMAATEST COOL SUIT... | Haspel 


THE COOLEST SMART SUIT... 
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GREATER 


% 
% 


ANTILLES 


OF 


DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


PUERTO 
RICO 


TH 


WEST INDIES 


A report on four exotic lumps of land under five flags— 


the major Caribbean islands and their explosive peoples 


by A. J. LIEBLING 


UBA, SANTO DOMINGO AND PUERTO RICO are 

_A three large islands arranged en brochette 
on a slanting line about 1200 miles long which 
forms one side of a not far from equilateral 
triangle with New York City at its northern 
corner. From San Juan, in Puerto Rico, the 


> 

Bare legs and graceful bearing mark the 
peasant of the islands. Some can afford a 
stubby donkey for getting goods to market, 
but most rely on simple head and foot work. 


island at the southeastern end of the line, to 
Havana, in Cuba, at the northwestern end, is 
roughly as far as it is from either city to the 
corner of Forty-ninth Street and Sixth Avenue. 
There is a fourth island, Jamaica, which lies a 
bit south of the others, in about the same rela- 
tion to them as a radish to a skewer of shish 
kebab on a well-loaded plate. The four islands 
are known as the Greater Antilles, presumably 
to distinguish them from the Antipodes, the 
Andes and Antibes.. The three shish-kebab 
islands lie so close together that on a small map 
they look like one stretch of land with a couple 
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of gaps in it. There is one theory that they 
represent an old mountain range which fell 
down in two places, but the more generally 
accepted view is that they were heaved up 
through the water by volcanic action, and that 
the gaps are just two sections that failed to 
rise. A thousand miles is a long distance, as you 
know if you have ever tried to push a peanut 
along the ground with your nose, and Cuba, 
Santo Domingo and Puerto Rico form what is 
virtually a class A continent. 

The triangle design lends tourism a neat 


symmetry. You can (Continued on Page #0) 
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The rumba was born in Cuba as a burlesque of barnyard courtship. The version in Havana’s night spots shows more modesty but no less gusto. 


Cole ban Eb tere gs lle 


<A Cuban housewife can go to market from her doorstep. ) Her husband likes the spectacle of gamecocks fighting to the bloody finish. 








pe a 





Tonsorial note: Varadero’s roving barber is not 


deterred by sun or sand or squirming customers. 


Open shop: Selling seashells by the sea, the vendor keeps his overhead low and his sunburn even. 


i= am oes 


ere Te aaa rile 
Hi-va: Friends greet Mrs. Eugenio Silva, 


ican wife of one of the 


(mer- 
resort's chief promoters. 





aa Sedat Pree’ 


Sea lasso: The warm, shallow water is also fun Winter sports: A girl from Alabama braves the Varadero surf in February 


, an unthinkable sea- 
son for most Cubans. ’ 


for little fish—until the throw net traps them, They swim in summer only, when the water improves on its average of 70°, 
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Gold Coast: Club Kawama typifies the plush development that. started less than 15 years ago, when 


much of Varadero was a marsh. Now hotels and mansions rim a five-mile stretch of its powdery sands. 
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(Continued from Page 35) either go from New 
York to Havana and thence southeasterly to 
Puerto Rico via Haiti and the Dominican 
(nominal) Republic, or from New York to San 
Juan and then northwesterly by way of the 
Dominican Republic and Haiti. Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic, independent and 
mutually antipathetic states, divide the 
island of Santo Domingo between them. You 
need deviate from the straight line only to 
visit Jamaica. 
, The neatness of the layout is in one sense a 
-_ =~ ‘ a disadvantage, as it suggests almost irresistibly 
we : that you visit all’ four islands in one trip. But 
these are authentic nations. The traveler who 
wants to do the Greater Antilles ina month or 
so can only skim through them and pick a good 
place to come back to when he has more time. 


Cuba’s cane fields yield four fifths of all Harvested stalks are hauled by oxcart to the weighing 
the raw sugar made in the West Indies. platform, then shipped out by rail to modern mills, 


The Optimistic Tropics 

All four islands are infested with scenery and 
dotted with large hotels, along which tourists 
may move as on a conveyor belt, beginning at 
the Condado Beach in San Juan and winding 
up at the Nacional in Havana, or beginning at 
the Nacional and winding up at the Condado 
Beach. 

This, however, is not why I love the 
Greater Antilles. I love them, for one thing, 
because of the endemic optimism indicated in a 
story told me by a man I met at Las Monjas 

. race track, near San Juan. 

This man, whose first name was Solly, was a 
horseman of the variety known to racing peo- 
ple as a gyp, a small nomadic owner. He had 
brought over to Puerto Rico a horse named 
Double Wind, which had been barred from 
every course on the mainland of the United 
States—“even fairgrounds,” Solly proudly 
said—because he would not start with the 
other horses unless he felt like it. Double Wind 
seldom felt like it, but when he did the odds 


- 
) were extraordinary, and he always won by at 
aw UW meta oP least twenty lengths. 


The juice, crushed out, produces sugar and Enrique Schueg, active head of the Bacardi firm, 


| blackstrap—the mother liquor of rum. poses with an older veteran—his company’s first still. 


- 





After a succession of owners had been called 
up before state racing commissions and sus- 


’ pended because of Double Wind’s perform- 
Kt ances, which the commissioners wrongly re- , 
oe rr f garded as collusive, the last proprietor of the 


beast had given him to Solly. 

The latter was setting out for Puerto Rico, 
the land of forgotten horses, where the names 
of all imports are changed at dockside. 

“T promised to send the other gyp a couple 
cartons of cigarettes if I sold the pig,” Solly 
wT si Pe — said. “ I sold him, legitimate, too, telling exactly 

: what he is like. I could of sold him maybe 
with just a guarantee he is sound, which he is, 
but people here are excitable and the first time 
Double Wind stayed in the starting gate I 
might of had to leave the island. What I told 
the buyer, ‘Double Wind is a very fast horse,’ 
but lazy. He is like a ticket in the lottery. If 
he run, he win.’ So the fellow bought him 
from me for five hundreds dollars down, and 
if the horse breaks from the gate once in his 
first five starts, he will give me another three 
hundred dollars.” 

Now I feel as if I must go back to Puerto 
Rico to see if Double Wind ever won. It’s the 
spell of the tropics, I suppose. 


Bacardi wages double war on thirst by making not only rum but ice, which vendors peddle from horse 
carts in Santiago, site of the main distillery. Attacking on a third front, the corporation brews beer. 








I like the G. A.’s also for the sort of paradox 
represented in the relations between Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic. In Haiti Negro blood 
is regarded with the same pride as Caucasian 


, a4 
corpuscles in the State of Mississippi. Until , ¢ Aly 
1889 no white person was eligible for naturali- ; % t 
zation as a Haitian citizen. Haitians of light . >» : 
complexion played a preponderant part in poli- : : aia 
tics and finance during the early decades of : - Pea 
the 19th Century, largely because they en- ' he 
joyed a head start over the darker elements N : 
of the population. The French planters, unlike a 
their North American opposite numbers, had 
ae oe Aeaasaroe redo 7 hea Cuba’s tobacco crop, a 50,000,000-pound package, re- Cut leaves hang in the curing rooms for 
toes remained with a near monopoly of Euro- ‘Tie 60 days to ripen and close care at every stage. one to three months, depending on weather. 
pean skills. But in later years politicians found 
it effective to appeal to the Black Haitian as 
Hitler used to exalt the Blond Nordic, and a 
light skin, with its evidence of contaminating 
white blood, became a political liability. One 
presidential candidate, a M. Firmin, in 1902, 
even attributed his defeat to a rumor spread 
by the opposition that he was a white man 
who was “ passing.” 
Alarmed by the mounting tide of racism, 
Sténio Vincent, an old-ivory Haitian who was 
} 






= 






president from 1930-41, wrote a long and 
learned book, fortified with footnote references 
to old historical sources, in which he contended 
there was no Haitian of pure black African 
descent. (En Posant les Jalons— Imprimerie de 
l’Etat, Port-au-Prince, 1939.) Not even all the 
slaves brought over by the French to work on 
their plantations had been pure Negroes, Vin- 
cent argued: they must have included Hamitic 
ptr active treme: © won Sorters put aside tawny leaves for U. S. smokers, who Cigar makers listen as they work; love 


: ; ae think wrongly that all dark cigars make potent puffing. yarns for the women, heavy stuff for men. 
nal Indians, who have disappeared as a distinct ; : ; 


group; and lastly, a century of sexual relations 
between masters and slaves before the revolt 
must have diluted the Negro blood stream to 
a far greater extent than the Black Haitian 
propagandists admitted. Even ostensibly black 
Haitians possess recessive clumps of European 
genes, Vincent implied, and no one was safe 
from the disgrace of having a pure white chile 
pop up in his family. 
Vincent’s work was not completely effec- 
tive. The present president, Dumarsais Es- 
timé, is a man of dark color. He is also, accord- 
ing to almost unanimous Haitian opinion, a 
true democrat and an honest man. But there . f . y 
is no doubt that his coloration helps inspire Cigar-box art creates its own gaudy heraldry, complicated by fussy anachronisms. These lithographs, 
iconfidence in the dark-skinned electors, who reproduced from originals made in Germany, grace the offices of the Tobacco Commission in Havana. 


are in overwhelming majority. 





Pallor and Politics 


Over in the Dominican Republic, divided 
from Haiti by no natural boundary and popu- 
lated by a stock of almost equally mixed white 
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and Negro blood (the two countries were one 
for twenty-two years, from 1822 to 1844), pallor 
is the fetish. A politician in order to have a 
chance to be dictator has to claim pure Iberian 
descent, even if he seems to have a deep sun- 
burn. The historical consequence, during sev- 
eral regimes, has been a president of Haiti claim- 
ing to be a good Negro and at the same time 


wearing a skin several shades lighter than the 
contemporary Dominican ruler’s, although the 
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Dominican had to call himself a 100-per-cent 
Aryan. There are other contrasts. Language, 
culture and cuisine in Haiti are French, with 
African modifications, or African with French 
modifications, depending on which current in 
Haitian thought you follow. In Haiti the press 
and speech are as free as anywhere in the 
world. Across the border there is a brutally 
imposed uniformity of the spoken and written 
word. The streets of Port-au-Prince, the Hai- 
tian capital, are full of friendly people; the 
streets of Ciudad Trujillo, the Dominican capi- 
tal, are full of cops and soldiers, the latter try- 
ing to look tough in what appears to be 
American war-surplus uniforms from World 


War I. 


The Door to Dominica 


You get into Haiti, incidentally, by going 
there and presenting proof of identity. The eas- 
iest way to get into the Dominican nominal 
Republic is to show a reservation at the Hotel 
Jaragua, the current dictator's own hotel, 
which is operated by the American Hotels 
Corporation, of New York! 

You obtain the reservationin New York, afler 
which you receive a tourist card from the Do- 
minican consulate — the only instance, in my ex- 
perience, of a country being run as an adjunct 
toa place to sleep | remember a poo! little 
American traveling man who was held up for a 
week at Port-au-Prince while I was there be- 
cause he couldn't get into Ciudad Trujillo. His 
trouble was that he had been unable to book a 
room at the Jaragua; it was full. Meanwhile, as I 
knew, having just come from there, several 
charming smaller hotels in Ciudad Trujillo, not 
owned by the government, were almost empty. 

I and the friends with whom I journeyed 
had avoided the Jaragua by asking for our 
Dominican tourist cards at San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, instead of New York. The Dominican 
consul at San Juan, a friendly fellow, had in- 
sisted only that we buy a through ticket from 
Pan American Airways, so the Airways people 
would fill out the forn iving his vice-consuls 
everal minutes’ work. | had received a tip at 
New York that the San Juan guv would let us 


in without reservations. The amount of salis- 
faction vou get from a thing like that is hard to 
imagine, unt you remember how vou liked 
to buy a drink under Prohibition There is 
nothing the matter with the Jaragua as a hotel 
it least noth | could discern from the out- 
ide) but a lot of the pleasure in traveling lies 


in not being pushed into anything. 

Getting down to the Greater Antilles from 
New York offers an opportunity for some of 
the same sort of fun. The Antilles will seem 
only slightly easier to reach by ship now than 
they were in Columbus’ time. if one takes some 
clerks in the travel encies seriously. Mv ad- 
vice is not to. The would-be vovager visiting 
an agency may be told that ships are few and 
plane flights numerous. Often an agent's con- 
ception of a ship is a floated version of the 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall hotel. and there are 
admittedly few such the San Juan or Ha- 
vana runs. The individual's remedy is to buy 
a copy ol the daily New York Journal of Com- 


merce 10 cents) and Continued on Page 19) 
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Balloons bob over vendors’ shoulders on the Malecén. 
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Hemingway hugs an unidentified Cuban friend. 
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Elegance keynotes the Hotel Nacio- 
nal’s Cabafia Club pool, where bathers 
keep the bar and kitchen busy. Beyond, 
Havana’s stately Gulf-side boulevard. 





The Cathedral houses relics of fabulous worth. 
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Excellency: Amid the trappings of state, Gov. Sir John Huggins delivers the traditional Throne Speech to Jamaica’s lawmakers. 
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Brass: On Sunday mornings the West India Regiment Band breaks First Ladies: In the drawing room at King’s House, the governor’s residence, 






out in full-dress Zouave uniform for a concert at the Myrtle Bank. Lady Huggins presides graciously with two of her daughters, Cherry and Ruth. 
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Czar: The Hon. W. A. Bustamante, once a waiter in a New York hospital, — bush-topped Minister of Communications, backed by fanatic masses, bosses 


chats with royal tourists, ex-King Leopold of Belgium and his wife. The | the Labour Party which dominates the Jamaican House of Representatives. 


Red Seam: The corner cop in Kingston, a tropical model of the London bobby, owes his nickname to the scarlet stripe that runs 


down his dark-blue trousers. Officers and men of the Jamaica Constabulary, nearly 2000 strong, carry the tag with pride. 
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Bramlor, a $125,000 mansion in St. Andrew, houses the Issa family, who Sunset Lodge belongs to Solicitor Roy Orrett, whose grandparents came 
ran a peddler’s tray into a $10,000,000 business empire in two genera- from England. The California-style residence, complete with swimming pool, 
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tions. The elder Issa started as a hard-up immigrant from Palestine. stands on a trim 4’s-acre estate in Stony Hill, a well-to-do Kingston suburb. 
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The arm-and-hammer method still prevails where stones are broken to The underprivileged dwell in slumlike settlements, the only shelter within 
I E . 
pave Jamaica’s country roads. Primarily a woman’s job, the task of beat- _ their means. Under the government’s $1,600,000 Housing Scheme, whole rows 
ing big ones into little ones pays laborers between $8 and $12 a week. of these rickety shacks are being replaced by new cottages and apartments. 
o- - 
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The Black River, largest in Jamaica, spills prettily over a precipice in the parish of St. Elizabeth, creating the unjustly named Maggotty Falls. 


Bamboo Walk, where the slender stems lean over the road from both sides to form a shady arch, rambles over a mile through the same parish. 
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Doctor's Cave Beach, Jamaica’s platinum playground, lies along Montego Bay less than an hour’s flight from Kingston. Riders 
of the resort circuit in the Caribbean stop here to take the “Doctor's cure,” a compound of white sands and clear, 80° waters. 
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Coral fresh from the bottom of “Mo Bay” may be bought from Sam . . . or observed right where it grows, while Broadway Bill sings a calypso tune. 
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Shaw Park Hotel, on the north coast of Jamaica, looks out luxuriously across well-barbered grounds toward the bay of Ocho Rios, 
named for the eight rivers that empty into its basin. Two of he streams, 800 feet apart, bound the inn’s property and fill its pool. 


(Continued from Page 42) look at the ‘ship cards” 
pages. He will find there are a fair number of 
combination freight-and-passenger ships in op- 
eration, and since each firm publishes its tele- 
phone number with its advertisement, his next 
step is clearly indicated. Airplanes are indis- 
pensable once you get down to the islands. 
But I found ships a lot more fun getting from 
and to New York. For one thing, there are no 
slot machines on airplanes. 

There were plenty of slot machines, also a 
friendly little chuckaluck game, aboard the 
Borinquen, of the Porto Rico Line, on which 
we engaged passage without difficulty. She 
appeared like an abandoned ship the blizzardy 
Thursday afternoon in New York when we 
came aboard. So few other passengers were 
visible that I began to think the owners were 
planning to sink her for the insurance. On each 
successive day of the voyage, however, more 
people appeared in the dining saloon, the 
lounge and finally even on deck. By Sunday, 
the last day of the trip, I began to wonder that 
the Line had found cabin space for us. 

The explanation of the phenomenon was that 
most of the passengers on the vessel were hom- 
ing Puerto Ricans, who when they get aboard 
at New York shut themselves in their cabins, 
stuff the chinks of the door tightly with rags 
and climb into their berths, which they then 
cover with fur coats and feather beds. As the 





Jamaica's Negroes crowd the country roads at evening as they shuffle homeward from 
fields and market towns. They outnumber the island’s white population by sixty to one. 
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San Juan, capital of Puerto Rico, spreads along the brink of the Atlantic 
like a self-satisfied American metropolis, but actually it seethes inside 
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with Latin excitability. The city’s personality, though perceptibly 
split after 50 years of United States rule, remains firmly Spanish. 


ship makes her way south the bolder spirits 
venture forth, communicating with the cow- 
ards by tapping out the temperature in Morse 
code on the cabin doors. At the reassuring 
news of 80° in the shade, even the most deli- 
cate belles emerge from their cocoons. Dewy- 
eyed from their seventy-two-hour rest, they 
make the North American women on board 
seem overcampaigned. 


The Puerto Rican aversion to cold is prob- 


ably responsible for a popular tourist supersti- 


tion about sharks. During our first couple of 
days in the island we noticed long sweeps of 
beach without a single swimmer, while the cove 
at the Escambrén Beach Club in San Juan, 
where we stayed, had swimmers in it. The 
cove was protected by an underwater fence, 
which, theoretically, would have stopped 
shark or barracuda. From our point of view 
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the water was perfect, being a couple of degrees 
warmer than the ocean off the east end of 
Long Island in August. Putting two and two 
together we decided that the reason people 
didn’t swim at the other beaches was fear of 
fish bites. It had not seemed to us of any sig- 
nificance that the Escambrén Beach swimmers 
were all Americans. 


e Swimming Barometer 


Later a Puerto Rican friend told us that 
during the summer months, when the water 
was really warm, the other beaches swarmed 
with bathers undeterred by infrequent inci- 
dents with fish. The Escambrén fence, he 
said, was just a frill. What appalled him was 
the notion of us thrusting our bare torsos 
into water at 70°. “ Puerto Ricans swim only 
in months without an r,”” he informed us. 
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The real heroes of the Borinquen are the 
Puerto Rican crew members, who have to 
stick to their posts even in the latitude of 
Staten Island. I remember a steward whom 
I discommoded by opening a door from 
the deck, while he was leaning up against 
a radiator in a passageway. “They ought 
to keep those doors locked until we get to 
San Juan,” he said. 


Puerto Rico is the most European of the 
Greater Antilles, although it is a dependency 
of the United States. Eleven hundred miles 
east of Florida, it has a wind-swept affinity with 
the Azores, a thousand miles west of Porte gal. 
It is only about as long and twice as wide as 
Long Island, but it lies in the lee of no shelter- 
ing New England. The plants are picture-book 
tropical, but the land is less encumbered with 








Palm-straw hats in Puerto Rico take as 
much as 30 hours to weave, cost about $5. 


Realistic dolls are one of many native 
handicrafts encouraged by the government. 


Vicious slums still flank San Juan in spite of a valiant housing program. Production of dwellings barely 
keeps pace with the island’s growth in population, which adds 100 lives a day to its teeming 2,000,000. 
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them than I had expected, and the high red 
hills are almost austere. This was always the 
most tranquil and least wealthy of the Spanish 
colonies, so fewer Negro slaves were brought 
in than to Cuba or the Spanish end of Santo 
Domingo. The Negro 23 per cent of the popu- 
lation is concentrated in coastal areas, and the 
hilly interior seems some poor and beautiful 
Mediterranean land. The babies are naked and 
the poor shacks, roofed with palm fronds, are 
lighted by electricity. 

The University at Rio Piedras has over 8000 
students, including most of the prettiest girls 
in the world, or so it seems when you see 
them all out on the campus, traveling between 
classes. (The University at Ciudad Trujillo, 
in the Dominican Republic, has 2200. The 
populations of Puerto Rico and the Dominican 
Republic are approximately equal.) 


The city of San Juan has fine bookshops and 
restaurants, sure indices of a metropolis. It has 
also a couple of slums, one by the waterside 
and one on the banks of a river, that reminded 
me of the Hoovervilles in which I used to look 
for wood-alcohol casualties during the last 
Republican administration. 


Golden Dreams 


There is a baseball park named for the 
bantamweight Sixto Escobar, the only Puerto 
Rican ever to win a world’s boxing champion- 
ship. Boxing and baseball, with cockfighting, 
are Puerto Rican passions. The government 
lottery is the sole economic hope of hundreds 
of thousands who will never be able to buy the 
clothes and automobiles they see advertised 
on all the billboards, unless they hit a big fat 
prize. Tome Coca-Cola—“ Drink Coca-Cola,” 
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the signs say, and you can’t stop a fellow 
from wondering why he never has a spare 
nickel to do it with. Puerto Rican horse racing 
takes the form of another kind of lottery, for 
most of the public. The horse players bet a 
quarter that they can pick the winners of all 
seven races on a given day’s card. Chances 
of doing it are minuscular, but the odds 
are something to dream about. A fellow 
with only a quarter to bet can’t be a chalk 
player. 

The legal position of the island lottery illus- 
trates the conflict between Latin and North 
American concepts of the reasonable. The lot- 
tery is not merely permitted by law in Puerto 
Rico; it is conducted by the island govern- 
ment itself. All the newspapers publish a half 
page or a full page of winning numbers after 
each drawing. Proceeds of the lottery, like 
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The docks at San Juan receive more goods than they ship out. 


Puerto Rico imports half of its food, even staples like rice and beans. 


La Mallorquina has been setting its tables for a century at the same 


downtown spot, and still makes gourmets happy 


those of the Irish Hospital Sweepstakes in 


Kire, are used to maintain public hospitals 


Since it is illegal to send any information con 


cerning a lottery through United States mails, 


however, copies of the newspapers which are 
to be mailed omit the list of numbers. The 
director of the lottery himself, although a gov 


ernment official, never mails a letter about his 


work to his official superior, the treasurer of 
Puerto Rico. If he writes a note, he sends it by 
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with its native dishes. 


messenger. [It is easy to see why some of the 
governed consider that the governors are 
slightly mad 

The Puerto Rican standard of living is the 
highest in the Caribbean, and the public 
health and school systems are among the 
best in Latin America. But the visitor can 
see without difficulty that the living conditions 

e poor by the standards of the mainland 
United States The 70 per cent literacy 
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Racing draws hard-betting fans to three tracks in the capital area. Under 


the law, a number of races in every meet must be run by native-bred horses. 


Luquillo Beach, newly promoted as a Caribbean resort, has long been a fa- 


vorite of bathers from near-by San Juan—but only in months without an r. 


achieved in Puerto Rico by fifty years of Amer- 
ican educational effort is lower than the figure 
in even the most backward Southern States. 
Puerto Ricans are more sensible than any 
other Latin Americans of the discrepancy be- 
tween their conditions and those of the main- 
land United States because they are more 
aware of life on the mainland, and because 
they themselves are American citizens. Thou- 
sands of Puerto Ricans go to New York by 








A flourishing lottery feeds the city’s Latin appetite for gambling. U. S. 
authorities suppressed it until 1934, then gave up and pronounced it legal. 


University students in suburban Rio Piedras 
in the majority. Though most speak English, 


bucket-seat plane every year to try to make 
a living (passage with a comfortable seat 
costs a few 
others come back, either because they have 
acquired a modest stake or because they 
During 1944, a Puerto Rican 
friend told me, planes took 1000 emigrants 
from San Juan to New York every week, 
and brought 600 victims of nostalgia back. 

There is a natural disposition among Puerto 


are homesick. 


total over 8000, with women 
Spanish is the rule in class. 


dollars more). Thousands of 


Rican intellectuals to blame all economic diffi- 
culties on the island’s anomalous political posi- 
tion. It is neither a nation, nor one of the 
United States, nor even a Federal Territory. It 
elects its own legislative assembly and gover- 
nor, but the funds necessary to its government 
are doled out to it by Congress, in which the 
island has no vote. The inescapable reason for 
the island’s poverty, however, is its small size 
in proportion to its large population. It has 
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Pastelles go like hot dogs in a crowd. The delicacy blends chopped 
olives, meat, raisins and this-and-that in a base of mashed plantains. 


B 


Modern apartment buildings rise in outlying sections like San- 


turce, as the congested capital spreads out to engulf its environs. 


550 inhabitants to the square mile, in an almost 
purely agricultural economy. The population, 
which was estimated at a million at the end 
of the Spanish-American War, has doubled in 
the fifty years of American rule. 

A Puerto Rican major in the United States 
Army, whom I met on the Borinquen, thought 
that a rationalized emigration from the island 
would solve the problem. American steamship 
companies were the villains of the piece, he 
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believed. The coastwise navigation laws forbid 
foreign-flag vessels to carry passengers be- 
tween Puerto Rico and other parts of the 
United States. The American lines have things 
all their own way. If there were adequate pas- 
senger service between Puerto Rico and ports in 
the southwestern United States, most Puerto 
Ricans of the emigrant class would prefer to 
go there, the major said, since they are farm 
workers and would appreciate the climate. 
And if there were service between Puerto Rico 
and South America, young Puerto Ricans with 
an English-Spanish high-school education 
could find plenty of white-collar jobs in coun- 
tries like Venezuela. But since nearly all 
ships touching at theisland went to New York, 
and the cheap airplanes went there, too, the 
island emigration was directed through one 
unsuitable outlet. 

“The people don’t want to be dishwashers,” 
the major said. “They are farmers, maybe 
office workers. But when they get to New York 
they all have to be dishwashers.” 


The Economic Pinch 


The five political units on the four islands 
have a total population of 14,000,000 (Cuba a 
shade more than 5,000,000; Haiti 3,500,000; 
Puerto Rico 2,000,000; the Dominican Repub- 
lic 2,000,000 and Jamaica close to 1,500,000 
They all sell the same line of goods: sugar (and 
rum made from it), fruit, tobacco and coffee, 
with afew small local side lines, and none of them 
possess mineral deposits which would excite 
the philanthropy of foreign capitalists. This 
leaves them in an economic spot, because rum, 
unless diluted with meat and potatoes, is not 
nourishing. Nor will tobacco hold off the pangs 
of hunger indefinitely. The islands have to im- 
port much of their food—in Puerto Rico, about 
90 per cent. They also have to import every- 
thing they use that is made of metal or cloth. 
This means that they must peddle enough 
sugar, rum, fruit, tobacco and coffee to pay for 
theirimports. There was atime when they were 
the world’s chief source of sugar and tobacco, 
but they aren't any more, and if every human 
being over the age of twenty-one drank a quart 
of Daiquiris a day the effect on the total quan- 
tity of rum produced in the Greater Antilles 
would be imperceptible. 

The tourist dollar can be of substantial help 
in meeting the islands’ board bill, although 
there is no reason to think that it can do the 
whole trick. The Caribbean islander’s joy on 
beholding the bearer of a buck is therefore 
unaffected, but his courtesy is not an act put on 
for the purpose of extracting an extra quarter. 
His manners are just as fine when he is talking 
to another islander. “ Honor and good heal'h,”’ 
the illiterate Haitian peasant says, lifting his hat 
to his acquaintance. ‘’ Good health and honor,” 
the second peasant says, lifting his hat. 

We seem to have done better in Puerto Rico 
than the British in Jamaica, and to have done 
better materially for the Puerto Ricans than 
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Cockfights are staged in nearly 100 offi- 
cial pits throughout Puerto Rico. When 
famous birds are matched, ringside seats 


may cost $10 and purses range to $10,000. 

















the Haitians, Cubans and Dominicans have 
been able to do for themselves. So the Amer- 
ican mainlander visiting Puerto Rico has no 
reason to feel abashed, particularly since he is 
going to spend some tease sorely needed in the 
Puerto Rican economy. I mention this because 
the talk about the poverty of the island has de- 
terred some people I know from going there. 
They went instead to the Virgin Islands, which 
are considerably poorer. 

The Puerto Rican of the working class is not 
servile—the waiter or the taxi driver likes to 
talk to the customer about last night’s ball 
game, or conditions in Harlem — but he is eager 
to help, and he knows how. ‘ Dammit’,” 
one driver once said to me. ‘Tha man Weelson 
jan American colored man playing with Maya- 
giie’ in the Puerto Rican League], he have the 
mos surest hands I never seen in my life.”” And 
a waiter named Melendez wrote his name and 
address for me on the day I was leaving the 
Escambrén. “Drop me a line sometime,” he 
said, without condescension. But I have never 
been better served anywhere. They seem to 
want you to love the island as much as they do. 

It was the major, however, who more than 
any other man made me appreciate Puerto 
Rico. On the ship he had converted me to the 
idea of drinking only rum in the West Indies 
the juice of the distilled fermentation of native 
sugar plant, in homeopathic accord with the 
climate (also delightfully cheap). When I met 
him again on the island I found that he did 
stick to rum, but that he always used either 
Cointreau or Pedro Domecq Fundador as a 
chaser. On shipboard the major had informed 
me that he had a new car waiting for him, 
and that he was going to show me a bit of the 
island. He said he didn’t want me to go home 
thinking that San Juan was the whole show. 
The Borinquen, leaving New York on a Thurs- 
day afternoon, deposited us in San Juan early 
Monday morning. (Borinquen is the aboriginal 
Indian word for the island that is now Puerto 
Rico, and crops up fairly often in the names of 
ships, lunchrooms and hand laundries.) On 
Tuesday evening the major presented himself 
at the Escambroén, where we were stopping, 
in his new car. (The Escambrén is an en- 
terprise made up of a small hotel, a medium- 
size bathing beach with bathhouses, a large 
dance hall and bar and a sizable gaming casino, 
each good in its kind. We liked it. If you stay 
in the hotel you can swim from your room.) 


Island Kaleidoscope 


It was too late to take us on a long ride, the 
major said; he would just show us a few places 
before darkness closed in. I have only frag- 
mentary memories of the ride that followed, 
which was performed at a speed that would 
have won any road race in the world, on grades 


that would have cost a roller-coaster operator 


his license. I remember seeing cigar-smoking 
peasants with their wives behind them jogging 
along mountain paths on stubby little horses, 
and naked brown children playing by banana 
plants in the electric light streaming from the 
gape-mouth doors of flimsy cabins, and chick- 
ens roosting high in bamboo trees on the sides 
of hills that rose wall-like from the roads. At a 
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Generalissimo Dr. Rafael L. Trujillo Molina, Benefactor of the Fatherland and Outstanding Conductor of His Country’s Destinies. 


mountain town called Aguas Buenas I was in- 
troduced to a goat named Diana, who had a 
silky white beard and was preoccupied with a 
chameleon on the ceiling of the palm-frond 
kiosk under which we took refreshment. We 
ate guarbinas, a fresh-water fish about the size 
of a smelt, fried rigid and eaten in the same 
manner as asparagus; we ate a white local 
cheese in the form of a Tootsie Roll, and divided 
into segments in the Tootsie-Roll fashion—a 
refreshing cheese, a bit like the Italian mozza- 
rella—and we guzzled India Beer, brewed in 
Mayagiiez, which is certainly one of the best 
beers produced under the American flag. In the 
new Hotel Jauregueyes, a few miles away, we 
put away long frozen cocktails of rum and 
fresh pineapple juice, and looked over an al- 
pine landscape. We went through Caguas, a 
tobacco town full of saloons with juke boxes; 
and everywhere there was the smell and look 
of a country I wanted to come back to, a 
country at once old and wild. 

A woman member of our party said the ma- 
jor drove the car like a Constellation about to 
take off, but he stayed on the ground long 
enough to bring us home. It was not that the 
major had showed us such a lot, but that he 
had made us want to see so much more. 

I am an urban type, and personally some 
of the most precious hours | lived in Puerto 
Rico were spent at table in a restaurant 
called La Mallorquina (no discovery; it’s in 
all the guidebooks). 

La Mallorquina celebrated its centenary 
in 1948; the décor retlects its worthiness and 
its years. It is impossible to look through 
its windows from the street without recog- 
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nizing it for an honorable eating place. It is 
neither too large nor too small to be a good 
restaurant; there is a courteous assurance in 
the manner of the waiters that reflects their 
confidence you will be overwhelmed. Puerto 
Rico is not a land of steak houses; there is little 
native beef. Sea food and fruits are the best 
bets always. But there is no restaurant in 
Marseille or Naples or Algiers or Brooklyn 
(to name a few great cities of ichthyophagy) 
where you can top a La Mallorquina menu 
beginning with a salad of camarones grandes, 
a kind of giant shrimp with a body as thick 
as a small lobster’s tail (they have them in 
Santo Havana), 
continuing with an asopao or langosla with 


Domingo, too, but not in 


sherry. Asopao is accurately but untlatteringly 


translated, in one guidebook I have, as “ soupy 


The Casino helps attract the Croesus set to 
the Dominican capital’s lavish Hotel Jaragua. 
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rice”; it is like Chinese rice already mixed 
with the gravy of seven delectable dishes. 
Langosta is the French langouste, rock lobster 
or sea crayfish, and sherry is very good in 
the sauce. Sometimes I thought the asopao 
de calamares, or squid, was even better; like 
all cooks of Spanish culture, La Mallorquina’s 
use the squid’s ink in the sauce. 
best to eat two asopaos. 


It is perhaps 
For dessert there is an ice cream called 
“of our ancestors,” which is flavored with gin- 
ger, lemon, and a couple of mysteries, and is, 
as its name suggests, the granddaddy of all ice 
creams. There are some inhibited eaters who 
order an asopao of chicken; they are in my esti- 
mation like the tremblers who order chicken 
curry. Chicken, unless it be old boiled fowl, is 
simply a dilution of the flavor of the food it is 
served with. It serves the same purpose in a 
meal as water in a drink. Its banal texture also 
serves to reassure the timid traveler that he is 
not straying too far from his gastronomic 
home ground, which is probably somewhere 
near South \ man who would order 
an asopao of chicken is capable of eating even 
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a potato, without extreme provocation. 

The bookshops around the Plaza de Armas, 
with their cool, dark-mahogany interiors and 
their almost equal stocks of books in English 
and Spanish, are in their way as tempting as 
La Mallorquina, and more stimulating to re- 
flection on the future of Puerto Rico. Here, in 
this island at the corner of the new world and 
the old ocean, two cultures may be fused. Cul- 
tures, like blood strains, need an occasional 
outcross, and Puerto Rico may have more to 


giv e us than we can (Continued on Page 58) 





Model markets are among the president’s pet A pool adds one more sumptuous touch to the Jara- Hector, a brother, rose to the rank 
projects in the city he renamed after himself. gua, which was built “under his personal direction.” —_ of major general en la era de Trujillo. , 
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A roadside fountain in an arid neighborhood dispenses to thirsty way- 
farers the tidings that “Trujillo is the only one who gives us water.” 


A rice mill near Santiago compliments Trujillo by adopting his favorite title as its trade 


name. Men of industry make enthusiastic passengers on the Benefactor’s bandwagon. 


(Continued from Page 56) pe ssibly give Puerto 
Rico. (Puerto Rican Parador, by Vincenzo Pe- 
trullo [University of Pennsylvania Press, 1947], 
which I first saw in one of the San Juan stores, 
is a satisfying and highly readable exposition 
of the subject, if you are interested.) 
Transition between San Juan and Ciudad 
Trujillo is accomplished in twenty minutes by 
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the clock, or in an hour and twenty minutes 
of actual flying time, the discrepancy being 
accounted for by a change in time belts; 
but it is an intellectual journey of a million 
miles, all retrograde. 

The Puerto Rican grumbles when he feels 
himself gypped. One of the most powerful mili- 
tary and naval forces in the world is based on 
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Presidential elections are held faithfully every five years, with the incum- 
bent’s portrait waging a silent campaign from the walls of voting places. 


Sick call at a military hospital means sweating out the line 
under a life-size display of the Generalissimo in full brass. 


the island, but it never occurs to the islander 
that this constitutes a threat against his free- 
dom to say what he thinks. 

The newspapers, although they get their 
world news from American press associations 
and their columns and features from American 
syndicates, are consistently agin the govern- 
ment. When the crowd at a race track 





The Benefactor’s bust appears in more and more Dominican town squares as 
his regime pursues its policy of celebrating both the man and his achievements. 


A shaft of marble in Ciudad Trujillo bears majestic 
testimony that he signed a trade treaty with the U. S. 


doesn’t like a result, it demands that the 
whole race be annulled and starts a riot. That 
is the reason the judges’ stand at Las Mon- 
jas is built of concrete, like a casemate on the 
Maginot Line. 

Ciudad Trujillo is garrisoned by a flock of 
jokers in Richard Harding Davis uniforms, 
but the revolvers swung on their buttocks are 


presumably in fair working order. There is, con- 
sequently, no audible criticism of anything 
the Dictator does. The Dictator, or Benefac- 
tor of His Country, as he prefers to be called, 
is Generalissimo Doctor (of Laws) Rafael Leon- 
idas Trujillo Molina, a Dominican who started 
imitating Benito Mussolini in 1930, before Hit- 
ler and Franco got in on the act. The Benefac- 
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Children of Jewish refugees at Sosua learn the history of the land ac- 
cording to soldier-scholar Trujillo, LL.D. and Doctor honoris causa. 


thesis | 
he es Me 
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Santo Domingo’s executive, a master of horses as well as men, poses confidently before a 
news camera. The press speaks nothing but good about its country’s first and strongest citizen. 


tor is still running his tabloid road company, al- 
though the main show closed down four years 
ago. The man’s self-importance may be gauged 
from the fact that he changed the name of 
Santo Domingo, the oldest capital city in the 
Western Hemisphere, to Trujillo City. The two 
newspapers that he permits in his capital rival- 
ize in praising (Continued on Page 62) 
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Primitive paintings come from the brush of Hector Hyppolite, a prac- Upper-class Haitian women go in for art work of a different order. They en- 


ticing voodoo priest. A water-front shack serves him as home and studio. hance their dusky good looks with the polish of French finishing schools, 


The racial cocktail bubbles cheerfully in a night club when visiting Americans make friends with Haiti’s elite and the local rum, 
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Peasants grow rice in many small fields throughout Haiti, mainly for the do- Laborers line up like a human conveyer belt to unload bananas from a 
4 ; £ , I , 


mestic market. The bumba, a crude dugout, ferries them between the patches. railroad car. Haiti raises 8,000,000 stems annually, mostly for export. 
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The coumbite, a Haitian farm custom, turns work into a party; while some beat time, the others sing and hoe in unison, 
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Henri Christophe’s Citadel rides the skyline 2600 feet above the plain, a great, mad monument to the slave king of Haiti. 


Continued from Page 59) ““ Dominicanism,” which 
they define as submission to The Chief, and de- 
nouncing the “ errors of democracy.” The Out- 
standing Conductor of His Country’s Desti- 
nies, to employ another one of Trujillo's pet 
names for himself, has an antiaircraft gun on 
the roof of his large, pink, tasteless palace, pos- 
sibly to evidence his confidence in his country- 
men’s esteem for him. Vehicles traveling the 
public road in front of the palace must pause 
every five or ten yards and be waved on by a 
soldier. The soldiers stand in a long line in 
front of the picket fence, each man with his 
hand on the butt of his pistol. The army is 
their refuge from unemployment. 

The race track, La Perla Antillana, is said 
to be a government enterprise like the Hotel 
Jaragua, which means that it belongs to 
Generalissimo Doc like the rest of the govern- 
ment departments. 
the horses belong to him, too, because few 
would want to win a race from him, In two 
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A good proportion of 


successive races which we saw there last 
winter, all the entries ran in the same 
colors—his. 

Everybody in the place apparently knew 
which of The Chief’s horses was going to 
win, for which reason the betters won ten 
cents for each two dollars invested. The 
crowd was respectful but lacking in enthu- 
siasm. There was one upset during the day, 
so that everybody present won seven times, 
for a total return of seventy cents, and then 
lost once, winding up $1.30 in the hole. 


Battle of Nations 


On the evening of our arrival in Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, a friend and I went to a boxing match in 
what La Nacién, the paper, referred to as “The 
Colosseum of Obispo Street.” The Colosseum 
turned out to be a whitewashed back yard, 
not quite good enough for a chicken run in 
Woodhaven, Long Island. The match was 
between an aged Cuban Negro named Kid 
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Bururu and a much darker Dominican styled 
Kid Dinamita. 

The crowd, surly and nationalistic, had 
come to see the Dominican win. It felt sure 
of some satisfaction for its amor proprio, since 
no visiting boxer has won in Ciudad Tru- 
jillo for four years past. How the Dominican 
four years ago happened to lose I do not know- 
he probably suffered a thrombosis. 

Spectators who had paid for ringside seats 
didn’t get them, because the crowd had moved 
in first. The crude bleachers fell in during one 
of the preliminaries and four of the six lights 
over the ring went out before the main bout. 
This was evidently not the sort of event sup- 
posed to attract tourists, and so the Gen Doc 
had not tried to pretty it up, but had appar- 
ently left it to some henchman to exploit. The 
old Cuban, who knew he would not be allowed 
to win under any circumstances, was a game 
man and a wit. He inflicted every gross and 
subtle humiliation (Continued on Page 88) 








Archaic cannons poke through concrete embrasures by the hundreds, all 
dragged up over steep trails by muscle power. Thousands died to build 


A Haitian guard takes visitors tightroping across a connecting arch high 
in the Citadel’s “prow.” According to Christophe’s logistics, his big stone 
the fortress, for the black sovereign punished slackness with death. 


battleship could keep 10,000 men fed and fighting through almost any siege 


a aie SCUk as. 


Christophe’s grave, a tiny roofed memorial, stands dwarfed in his own 


The stout door (center) has admitted more tourists than soldiers. The 100- 
vast court. The despot shot himself in 1820, a paralyzed and hated man. 


foot ramparts never held a full garrison; the guns never had to fire a shot. 
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Little Arabs may again accost you for a cigarette. These kids stand in 
front of Casbah wall, still ornamented by a wartime Off Limits stencil. 


The city glitters with grand hotels. In the pleasant dining room of the 
redecorated Hotel Aletti you can eat well and cheaply, view the harbor. 


ALGIERS 


On a sunny afternoon you might think yourself in Paris, but the illusion 


doesn’t last. Algiers of today lacks the Paris ferment and cultural drive 


by JOHN HORNE BURNS 


OT SO LONG AGO a troop transport would 
N start out from the harbor of Casablanca. 
Warily it would round Gibraltar, squeezing 
between the cliffs of the fortress; it would ply 
on to Oran, Algiers or Palermo. But you never 
knew what might happen to it en route: a flock 
of evil birds might take to the air from South- 
ern France, and these Condors of the Luft- 
waffe might blow the ship from the water. You 
were forever hearing tales of convoys disap- 
pearing in the Mediterranean. Now travel is 
different —safer, surer and much faster. You 
fasten your seat belt in a Languedoc of Air 


> 

You remember Algiers as a swept larder in 
the middle of the war; now it booms with a 
peacetime prosperity. The Rue Randon vege- 
table market sparkles with color at midday. 


France, which scuds into the sky from the air 
strip at Cazes. And in the dawn below, you 
take leave of Casa; the double towers of the 
Cathedral of Sacré-Coeur retreating below 
you, the green of the Lyautey Gardens becom- 
ing an emerald fuzz. 

And while you're breakfasting above clouds 
that look like white rock wool fixed in the 
empyrean, you realize that you're over the 
black hummocks of the Atlas Mountains, 
wens such as you used to make of flour and 
water for relief maps in sixth-grade geography 
classes; so the whole globe must appear to the 
eye of God. There’s snow on peaks that from 
the ground must look awesome, and there’s 
the sapphire margin of the Mediterranean 
licking at the humped coastline of Africa. 

You'll see very little of Oran this time by the 
sky route: your Languedoc lands outside the 
city for thirty minutes while trucks roll up 
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under her wings for refueling. Some Oranese 
deplane speaking excited French, but you're 
just as happy never to revisit Oran again. 
There she sits, the grubby city, beyond the low 
hills surrounding the airport. You've just time 
to buy the morning edition of Echo d’Oran; it 
gives you something to do. 

In the seat opposite, an armchair geographer 
is consulting a big Carle d’ Algérie, and he points 
out Mostaganem to his wife as the plane hums 
on to Algiers, and waves toward Sidi-Bel- 
Abbés. 

Above the clouds everything looks alike. 
You're conscious only of a great aluminum wing 
balanced on gray air. Are youreally moving? Yes, 
at 300 milesan hour toward the airportof Maison 
Blanche. It’s a more agreeable trip than your 
last one, five years ago, 


(Continued on Page 67) 


Photographs by Roger Coster 
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In the white-domed Arab courthouse situated at the Casbah end of the port, the cadi, Lakhdari Ali, dispenses justice. 


Litigious Arabs may bring him their disputes ranging from divorce to the proper and legal ownership of two live chickens. 


(Continued from Page 65) in the forty and eight’s 
nery of North Africa. 
You're surprised to see Maison Blanche as a 


across the sand and gr 


purely civilian airport, for you remember it 
when British Spitfires and American fighters 
used to circle around it in a mad whirl of prop 
wash and banking wings. From here in 1943 
went some of the sorties that softened up 
Sicily and the island of Pantelleria. Now only 
travelers land at Maison Blanche, and on more 


relaxed missions. There isn’t so much of the 


roaring of motors here now, but the dark sugar- 
loaf mountains and the blooming vineyards 
still frame it, and the air is the fresh dry breath 
of Algeria. Just across the street from the land- 
ing field used to be the 697Ist Replacement 
Depot with hundreds of pyramidal tents, and 
beds of flowers before the mess halls, and mo- 


bile hot showers tended by Italian prisoners of 


war. Now there’s only a huge arable field and 
hayricks like warts. Wherever a military in- 
stallation has once stood, it leaves behind a 
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leveled area like a graveyard—except that no 
one is buried here. Farther down the road to 
Maison Carrée, however, there are the white 
crosses of the American and British cemeteries, 

In an Air France bus, bouncing but swift, you 
gel your first look at Algiers after five years, 
There are the two hills on which the city defies 
the law of gravity, and the clean white streets 
that seem to precipitate themselves zigzag into 
the harbor. But the barrage balloons are gone; 
there’s only the empty sky reflecting the pierc- 
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Abdelkader, vice-president of the 


ing cobalt of the Mediterranean. Once 
at these very piers the Gripsholm moored 
to take on its cargo of repatriates. 
Now the port of Alger is humming 
and efficient; it is acres of unloading 
cranes with twisting storks’ necks. 
The ramps reach all over the lower 
there still fabu- 
lous elevators that carry passengers 


port; are those 
from the level of the sea wall to the 


wharf for fifty centimes. Along Boule- 





The Hotel Aletti is a meeting place for influential Algerians. Mr. Saiah 


Algerian Assembly, relaxes there. 


vard Carnot reopened shipping offices 
attest to the revival of Algiers’ com- 
merce, and the railrozd runs right out 
onto the quais ; you smile to see stream- 
lined silver trains pull up next to ocean 
liners, as though Grand Central were 
running an extension to the piers of the 
East River. On the wharves of Algiers, 
too, are stucco huts of the French Red 
Cross and the ioyer du Soldat, where 
every afternoon at sundown (after a 


The smart shops are not far behind those of New York and Rome—if 


you have money. Late French fashions are on display in their windows. 
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The queen bee of hotels is the Saint-George, former Allied Headquar- 
ters. Today you may stay there for a little more than one dollar a day. 


retreat ceremony with bugles) dances 
are given for French G. I.’s. The docks 
are groaning under fat round casks of 
Algerian wine for export. 

Since you remember Algiers as a 
swept larder in the war, you now feel 
that pleasurable flush of an American 
smelling prosperity. What a rich, clean, 
handsome city! And it is—today. 

Algiers is the condenser lens of Al- 
geria, which isa Department of France. 


(Morocco and Tunisia are called Pro- 
tectorates.) Her status gives Algeria a 
much closer link with the mother coun- 
try. But soon you learn that France 
doesn’t appreciate a territory which, 
properly and intelligently exploited, 
could be her own breadbasket. The 
very opulence of Algeria is being wasted 
or diverted. The country is rich in 
grains (though only brown bread turns 
up on tables), grapes (no connoisseur 


The cinemas of Algiers show largely ancient films, though some new 
releases filter through. Emphasis is on Westerns, Abbot and Costello. 
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will turn up his nose at her wines) and 
fine fat sardines (though inadequate 
provision has been made for tinning 
You learn that 


them). Algeria is an 


anomaly —fine soil, bursting with po- 
tential provision for hungry France— 
but 


bution has been devised. 


no adequate system of distri- 
Therefore 
intelligent Algerians are nervous 
and uneasy. Their shops are not far 


New \ ork's 
if you have the money. And they talk 


behind and Rome’s— 
of a forthcoming war with Russia, pro- 
voked by the United States. They tell 
you that America plans to use North 
Africa for air bases in the atomic war. 
Such malaise in the midst of plenty per- 
haps explains a group known as The 
Friends of Soviet Russia, which meets 
at irregular intervals in the shadow 


of the business district of Algiers. 


Street-Corner Pedagogy 

The Main Drag of the splendid city 
recumbent on two hills is like a serpent 
lashing its tail from the spacious port 
to the minareted mosques high in the 
trees at the top of the trough. On its 
lower levels it’s called Rue Michelet, 
and it undulates by easy stages, always 
at a 30° angle, thrashing up the hill. 
After the fifth turn it becomes Boule- 
vard Franklin D. Roosevelt. And three 
banks farther up it changes into the old 
Avenue of the Mission Saharienne, for 
from here—the site marked by a tiny 
a little bevy of White 
Fathers went into the desert in 1889 to 


white church 


wrestle for souls. 
Even the street signs are instructive: 
blue-and-white markers tell you some- 


thing of each great man for whom the 





thoroughfares are named. In your 
walks you miay learn, for example, the 
dates of the lifespan of Claude Debussy, 
and that he was a French composer. 
The French have always been great 
ones for pedagogy in the open air; the 
best museums are out of doors. 

These wide plunging streets are 
sprayed each midnight by a sprinkler. 
They are planted from top to bottom 
of the town with dwarf evergreen fig 
trees, which by the street lights look 
like a stage set for a botanical garden. 
There's enforced policing of all rubbish; 
residents are reminded in terse French 
to keep their city spruced up. And they 
do. 

When the Allies occupied Algiers, 
their vehicles did a Virginia reel up and 
down Rue Michelet. Transportation 
was easy five years ago; you stood on 
the sidewalk and plied your thumb. As 
a tourist, too, you'll find it no more difli- 
cult to get around the city—or, more 
probably, up and down it. There are 
plenty of taxis, and there is the French 
all-service type of bus; its roof is clut 
tered with baggage and Arabs along 
for the ride, and its vibration seems to 
stem from the cancan of the 
But 


which perhaps you overlooked as a 


Folies 


Bergére there’s also a method 
soldier. The trolleys here are the tenth 


wonder of the Mediterranean world 
They run in trains of two, joined by a 
leather bellows which enables them to 
turn the sharp corners of the streets as 
neatly as a shier banks a marker. De- 
scending to the port on these tram- 
ways, you believe yourself in danger of 
imminent derailment at each hairpin 


(Continued on Page 131) 


Comfortably civilian-clothed, you can take advantage of well-tended 
parks and museums, This is Musée des Antiquités, Pare de Gallant. 
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THE NEW FUTURAMICS | 


They’re here! They’re new! They're both Futuramic! Two sparkling new Oldsmobiles . . . rolling 
forward into 49. Upper left, the Futuramic “76”. . . with Fisher’s newest body, panoramic vision, 
plus a remarkable new “Big Six” Engine. And out in front, a newly styled Futuramic “98” ... 
with that revolutionary new “ROCKET” Engine you’ve heard so much about. It’s a com- 
pletely new, high-compression, valve-in-head eight that actually gives you more power on less 
gasoline! Combined with GM Hydra-Matic Drive, the “Rocket’s” performance is so smooth, 
silent, and spirited, you've got to try it to believe it! Your Oldsmobile dealer invites you 


to inspect the new Futuramics—examine the new Rocket” —experience “The New Thrill!” 


White sidewall tires optional at extra cost. Hydra-Matic Drive 
standard equipment on Series “98," optional at extra cost on “76,” 
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Rochester’s hotels are always crowded, but the Clinic’s Emergency Room 
Service, headed by Mrs. Dorothy Vivien, helps patients find places to stay. 


CEEARRaA | 


Leber 


On fine days the roof of the Hotel Kahler is used as a sun deck by 
convalescing patients. Top three floors of hotel are hospital rooms. 


HEALTH IS ITS BUSINESS 


Rochester, Minnesota, because of its famous Mayo Clinic, each 


year finds itself host to over 130,000 sick and ailing visitors 


by MAXINE DAVIS 


F YOU HAVE such good health that you 
| hoes fated to die at the age of ninety- 
seven in an automobile accident, you may 
never visit Rochester, Minnesota, and thus 
may miss a unique experience. 

For Rochester is a city of the sick. It is 
the home of the Mayo Clinic. Were it not for 
the Clinic, Rochester would still be merely 
a sleepy country town in the midst of prosper- 
ous farmlands. 

Because of the Clinic, this community of 
at most 30,000 people takes care of an esti- 
mated 200,000 transients a year. About 130,- 
000 of them are patients; the others are rela- 
tives or friends who accompany them. 

Half a century ago the village of Rochester 
never dreamed of boasting seven fine hospitals 
and sanitariums. In fact it bitterly resented the 
first one established there. 

This was St. Mary’s, and it was built as 
the result of a cyclone that struck the town 
on August 21, 1883. In the face of that dis- 


+ 

Heart of the Mayo Clinic is this 22-story build- 
ing which houses offices, laboratories and re- 
ception rooms. The main entrance sees as 
much traffic as a big-city office building. 


aster, the City Council asked Dr. William Wor- 
rell Mayo to take charge of a hospital that was 
hastily improvised for the emergency. All cit- 


Statue of William Worrell Mayo bears legend, 
“A Man of Hope and Forward Looking Mind.” 
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izens, including a group of Sisters from the 
Convent of St. Francis, volunteered to help 
him care for the casualties. 

So effective were the Sisters that, when 
the worst of the calamity was over, Mother 
Alfred, the mother superior of the con- 
vent, suggested that the Order of St. Francis 
build a permanent hospital in Rochester, 
to be operated by the Order and directed 
by Doctor Mayo and his two sons, Dr. Will 
Mayo and Dr. Charles Mayo. 

The Mayos agreed to this suggestion of 
Mother Alfred’s and on September 30, 1889, 
a twenty-eight-bed hospital was opened, with 
eight of the twenty-eight beds occupied on 
the first day. The staff consisted of the three 
Mayos and five Sisters . . . and they served 
amid uproarious opposition. 

The Protestants in the community objected 
to a Catholic hospital, and to the Mayos’ asso- 
ciation with it. The Catholics objected because 
the Sisters chose non-Catholics to form their 
staff of doctors. The general public did not ap- 
prove of hospitals anyhow; in those days they 
still regarded them in the same category as the 
poorhouse or the madhouse. 


Photographs by Myron Davis 
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Patients stream into Rochester by train, bus, car and plane. Local 
airlines make stretcher cases a specialty, big lines may refuse them. 


Nevertheless, the hospital flourished. 
Dr. William Worrell Mayo was a good 
country doctor who was competent at 
everything from dosing a cold or bring- 
ing babies into the world to emergency 
surgery. Patients who had moved west 
into lowa and the Dakotas usually came 
back to their Olmsted County physi- 
cian. His two sons were intensely inter- 
ested in surgery, and their tiny hospital 
was the first in the United States which, 
from its beginning, adopted the tech- 
niques of aseptic and antiseptic surgery 
fathered by Lister and Pasteur. Their 
hospital grew. Their staff, composed of 
specialists in many fields, increased. 
They adopted more and more scientific 
facilities as these were developed. At 
first patients came to them from the 
Northwestern states; now they come 


from all over the country and beyond. 


They came first for surgery, later for 
every ailment. When the Mayo broth- 
ers died in 1939, within two months of 
each other, they left a heritage not only 
of a great institution and medical tradi- 
tion but also of a great and imperish- 
able human spirit. 

That spirit pervades the whole town, 
for Rochester is a deeply generous city. 
Its citizens do much to restore one’s 
faith in the essential kindness of Amer- 
icans. If you merely stop on the side- 
walk looking a little bewildered, some- 
one is sure to pause and ask: “Is there 
anything I can do to help you?” 

As a community, the city spends a 
great deal of thought and a great many 
of its tax dollars to make its visitors 
comfortable, and to help them enjoy 
that part of their stay that is spent 
outside laboratories and hospitals. 


The Hotel Kahler’s head nurse makes a routine call on a convalescent 


patient, a part of the free nursing service that it provides for its guests. 
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The Rochester Diet Kitchen prepares meals the way a druggist puts up 
prescriptions. Slips in hand, patients wait turn for special dinners. 


The people of Rochester do not get 
rich from the steady 
visitors. The vast majority of patients 
are in the 


lower-income brackets, 


and the townspeople rarely take 
advantage of the fact that sick people 
don’t count: pennies, and that their 
families want them to have the best, 
regardless of cost. 

You realize this when you first drive 
around the town. It is a small, compact 
city, and unless you are quite ill you can 
walk to many of the places you want to 
reach. It is a pleasant community of 
well-kept six- and eight-room houses 
with trim lawns and tidy, tree-shaded 
streets that lead out to the rolling, pic- 
turesque Minnesota countryside. The 
“Pill Hill” 


where the doctors live, are, with a few 


handsomest homes, on 


exceptions, also small and simple. The 


pilgrimage of 


only apparent difference between Roch- 
ester and any other rural town is the 
large hospitals, with their capacity of 
3200 beds, and the Mayo carillon with 
its rich, Old World tones. 

Charming as the countryside is, peo- 
ple don’t just run over to Rochester for 
a combination vacation and che kup 
Rochester is hard to get to, and its eli- 
mate leaves much to be desired. It is 
hot in summer and sub-zero in winter, 
with a wind that either sears or freezes 

By plane, it is not too difficult to get 
there. Northwest, Mid-Continent, and 
Western Airlines all give good service, 
and a thoroughly modern airport also 
handles one or more ambulance or char- 
tered planes each day. By train, passen- 
gers from the south and the west come 
on the Chicago Great Western Rail- 


way; from the east and southeast, they 


Tunnels connecting hotels and hospitals are a boon to patients who can- 


not venture out, Patient in foreground came to Clinic from Singapore. 
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BAIT CASTING and SALT WATER REELS 


A Coxe level wind, salt water reel, 
ideal for distance casting and trolling. 
Fits salt or fresh water rods. ideal 
for deep lake trolling. Model 
1315L—$13.50 


New 41% oz. Coxe featherlite reel 
A jewel in appearonce. Costs with 
uncanny ease and precision. Model 
95C—$9.75 


N A STILL WIDER CHOICE AND 
FINER CASTING PERFORMANCE 


You can select a fresh or salt water fishing reel from 21 
distinctive designs to fit your particular needs to a ““T"’. 
Each is a masterpiece of the reel makers art. . each 
designed for a specific use . . . with that precision and 
quality to serve the ends of finer performance and per- 
manent owner satisfaction. There's a Coxe or Bronson 
fishing reel priced to insure top value. See these new 
1949 models at your favorite sporting goods store 


e 
FREE! 4 i 


NEW REEL CATALOG 


WRITE DEPT, 320 
‘as 


A 250 yd. surf and bait caster, beav- 
tifully built for lifetime use. Has Coxe 
drag, avto mesh, torpedo handle, 
3 to 1 gear ratio, silent ratchet. 
Model 325L—$1 1.00 
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with the hospitality of the old West. Come to Mon 
tana to see and feel and tind all the things no other 
place on earth can give you. The sense of freedom and 
space spread over 94 million acres of rolling prairie 
bright hued badlands. up ended mountains - all served 
by surfaced roads. You'll like Montan picture 
windowed between Glacier and Yellowstone parks. It 


is as individual as its location 
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Of course, CYMA, the Gift Clock, is a long-to-be-remembered present for 
friends or family, but don't forget yourself! Imagine this lov ely little Swiss 
precision clock, with its dependable alarm, enhancing your own bedside 
table. CY MA, the Gift Clock, created by the 
famous CYMA-TAVANNES watchmakers, 

















is a cherished possession, accurate 


80 exquisitely designed. 


Luminous dial...7-jewel watch movement...one key winds both time and 
alarm. In a number of handsome finishes. As illustrated: $18 Fed. tax incl. 
Other CYMA clocks too, for home, office 
or travel. Write for booklet 121. 


CYMA 
the Gift Clock 


CYMA WATCH COMPANY 
608 Fifth Ave., New York 20 





WHEARY 
‘Side SoM! 


Treasured companions of the 
traveler accustomed to lovely 
— things. Smartly-styled in 
Sandytan shade, dressed-up 
with nutmeg brown rawhide. 
Write for booklet showing 
this and other attractive new 
ee ©6models now at Wheary dealers. 


WHEARY, INC., Dept. 210, RACINE, WIS 


WHEARY «¢ “THE 


NAME TO REMEMBER IN LUGGAGE” 











Ambulatory patients combine travel and sight-seeing with visits to the 
clinic. In Mayo Park, a group stops at a pioneer log cabin of 1869. 


come through Chicago on the Chicago 
and North Western, a seven-hour trip 
on a streamlined train. On the day 
train from Chicago to Rochester you 
change at Wyeville, but if you go down 
at night, you do not. 

The night train, incidentally, used to 
carry a trained nurse, but this service 
has been discontinued. The Pullman 
car has a special wide door for the use 
of stretcher cases. 

The majority of people, however, use 
neither trains nor planes. Most come by 
car, which presents the town with a 
parking problem. Even before the war 
about 65 per cent of the patients came 
to Rochester by motor. The city fa- 
thers are building a parking lot which 
will hold 167 cars and will build an- 
other for 106, but these spaces are a 
drop in the bucket. Most cars are 
parked along the streets. On any ave- 


nue you see beat-up jalopies and sleek 


chauffeur-driven cars lined up bumper 
to bumper. 

Difficult though it is to find a place to 
park, it is easy compared with finding 
a place to stay, although there are al- 
most 800 hotels and rooming houses. 
Rochester expects to have a twenty- 
story hospital covering a whole city 
block in the not-too-distant future, and 
when it opens, three of the present hos- 
pitals will be converted into hotels. As 
yet, however, there are only about 4800 
rooms available. 

A little less than half of these 
rooms are located in thirty-six hotels, 
fewer than a dozen of which might be 
called first-class. The other rooms are 
in apartments which rent by the weel 
or month, in rooming houses and in 
tourist camps. Hotel rooms are priced 
at the rates charged in other sizable 
cities; the rooming houses charge from 
one to two dollars a day. 





The Museum of Medicine fascinates patients and visitors. Glass man 
from the Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago is star exhibit. 
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In the spring and summer, clinic patients and Rochester citizens en- 
joy the Sunday semipro baseball games on the diamond at Mayo Park. 


Unless you make a reservation two or 
three weeks in advance, you cannot be 
sure of a room in a hotel. However, a 
first-class hotel, such as the Kahler, will 
offer to help you find accommodations 
when you arrive. The Kahler Hotel is 
one of three operated by the same local 
corporation and has a staff which spends 
much of its time finding quarters in 
scores Of established rooming houses, 
for its would-be guests. 

In addition, it has talked residents, 
who never before thought of opening 
their doors to strangers, into renting 
rooms to patients. It also has edu- 
to take 


their passengers to suitable houses. If 


cated the town taxi drivers 
you accept the hotel's offer of assist- 
ance you won't fare too badly, for the 
majority of the rooming houses are 
comfortable, clean and pleasant 

If you have said to yourself,  Roch- 


ester is a little town, I'll find something 


when I get there,”’ you most certainly 
will wind up interviewing the Clinic 
Emergency Room Service. This service 
isa marvel of efliciency, especially when 
Mrs. Dorothy Vivien is on duty. She is 
the kind of healthy, buxom woman to 
whom you would naturally tell your 
troubles, given a chance. But there is no 
time for homey confidences. Mrs. Vivien 
sizes up the situation at a glance. “ You 
want a ground-floor room nearthe bath,” 
she will announce. Then she picks up the 
telephone, dials a number, says, ‘ Two, 
tonight,” writes an address on a card, 
gives you directions for getting there, 
and then bends her smiling inquiry on 
the person behind you. It all takes 
about forty seconds. There is no charge 
for this service; it is available to all, 
from eight in the morning until 10:30 
each night, except on Saturdays and 
Sundays, when the service does not 


open until one in the afternoon. 


Wayne King entertains at the big civic auditorium, where, according 
to season, one may ice skate, watch cattle shows, boxing, basketball. 
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The American Traditional. Available as an AM-FM radio-phono- 
graph which plays 4 hours of recorded music automatically, $298.50 
Provision is made for the installation of Magnascope Television at any 
time to give you the combination shown. Complete, $595. 


Write for booklet, 


‘Gracious Living 


The Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana 





WITHOUT ANY OBLIGATION 
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FIC ws 
neert- Hl: Society 


MERELY AS AN ENTIRELY FREE DEMONSTRATION OF 
THE INCOMPARABLE QUALITY OF THESE RECORDINGS 











F you are a sincere lover of fine music, we will 

send you, FREE, one of the Society's Limited 
Edition recordings. We offer this purely as a 
demonstration of the remarkable tone quality 
of these high-fidelity records. You are not ob- 
ligated to return the record in any case. All we 
ask is that you listen to it. Only by actually hear- 
ing one of these discs yourself can you appreci- 
ate their extraordinary clarity and tonal beauty! 

With it we will send our free brochure telling 
how you can be the proud possessor of the new 
1948-49 series of original recordings in LIM- 
ITED EDITIONS on unbreakable “Vinylite” 
brand plastic—masterpieces of classic and con- 
temporary music—first recordings available 
nowhere else at any price. 


Superb Music 

Timeless works by Schubert, Haydn, Bach, 
Brahms, Mozart, Stravinsky . . . there are 17 
albums for you to choose from. 

Only 3000 members can own these record- 
ings; right now only 592 subscriptions are avail- 
able. Commercial recordings go through four 
stages. But LIMITED EDITION recordings are 
produced directly from gold-sputtered masters, 
thus achieving a perfection of tone which today 
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can be found only in the finest transcriptions! 


The Cost is Surprisingly Reasonable 


The records come in luxurious maroon a 


bums bearing your personal subscription num 
ber. They will soon grow into a treasured group 


of “collector's item” albums which only th 


is 


inner circle of music lovers can possess. Yet 


these “custom-made” recordings cost only 
few pennies more than commercial discs! 


4 


Our free brochure teils the whole interesting 
story. The coupon will bring it to you, together 
with the free demonstration record. Since only 


a limited number of these records 


is 


available, we suggest you send in the 


coupon at once, 





CONCERT HALL SOCIETY, INC. 252 
250 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
Please send me, without cost or any further ob- 


ligation whatever, the free high-fidelity demonstra 
won record. 


Name 
Address 


City Zone 


State 
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AT VALENTINE’S since ‘Eighty-Nine, 
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WINE 
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If you are so fortunate as to find a 
room in one of the better hotels, you 
may be a little baffled at first. They are 
good hotels, but they are not like those 
designed for the traveling public. They 
As such, 
they are interesting. At the Kahler, for 


are planned for sick people. 


instance, it is seldom possible to get a 
suite. There are only eight, one on each 
floor, and rooms are at such a premium 
that a suite is usually sold as two bed- 
rooms. The rooms, though simple, are 
pleasant, airy and very clean. And 
don’t expect to order any alcoholic 
drinks. Alcohol nullifies the results of a 
good many tests made in the labora- 
tories, and since most of the hotels’ 
guests are clinic patients waiting for 
tests in the morning, most of the hotels 
don’t have liquor licenses. 

If you like gaiety, you may be disap- 
pointed because there is no music in the 
restaurant. The management feelsdance 
bands excite people whose blood pres- 
sure should remain even, and fear an 
orchestra) playing sad music might 
depress the more emotional patients 

The public rooms are not very hand- 
some, considering the fact that prices 
are metropolitan. The reason is the cli 
entele. Though such celebrities as Ber- 
nard Baruch and Jimmy Roosevelt 
have stayed there, most of the patrons 
are farmers and schoolteachers and 
small-town folk who are not used 
grandeur. The general manager, Mr 
Roy Watson, one of the best hotel men 
in this country, consented to purchase 
the Oriental rugs in the lobby only be 
cause he was unable, during the war, to 


btain domestic ones. 


Hotel-Hospital Service 


Service is ineredibly swift) and 
thoughtful, though if you are not ill 
yourself, you may be a little discon 
verted at having a uniformed nurse show 
up at bedtime, thermometer in hand 


She will ash if you need anything t 


help you sleep, tell you how to reach 
the doctor if you need him, help with 
such preoperative procedures as ene- 
mas and so forth, and give convalescent 
care to those on the mend. The three 
top floors of the hotel are actually hos- 
pital rooms, which explains the signs in 
the elevators: Purase po Nor Visit 
Parients i You tlave «a Coup 

Though the staff is short on uniforms, 
it is long on service, [is trained to un- 
derstand the guests—to grasp the fact 
that some elderly women have never 
before traveled alone and do not know 
how to register or even order a meal; 
that sick people are likely to be queru- 
lous, irritable and unreasonabl 

Every effort is made to meet the 
needs of the ailing. One of the Kahler 
hotels, the Zumbro, has many Spanish- 
speaking guests. Therefore one of the 
staff was detailed to learn Spanish. 

Because of extremes in heat and cold 


it is sometimes trying for sick people to 
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venture out. So the Kahler Corpora- 
tion, Which operates four hospitals, a 
kitchen 


and a heating plant besides its three ho- 


commercial laundry, a diet 


tels, has constructed a series of under- 
all of them 


with each other and with the clinic. 


ground ramps connecting 


These tunnels are cool in summer, 
warm in winter, People in wheel chairs, 
people who cannot stand inclement 
weather, or people who just don’t like 
to go outside may be seen going 
through the tunnels at all hours at 
any time of the year 

In general, the food in Rochester is 
uninteresting. After two meals at any 
restaurant, you explore others. If the 
food seems savorless, it is because too 
many patients are unable to eat highly 
seasoned or fried foods. Prices are fairly 
cheap, for many visitors cannot afford 
much. Many people who go to Roches- 
ter seem to like cafeterias. In the cafe- 
teria of the Zumbro Hotel alone, 2000 
meals are served daily. 

There is one diet kitchen in town 
where food is prepared by calorie and 
food-element content, to meet the 
needs for special diets, but a doctor's 
order is needed to eat here. 

The restaurants are well supervised 
by a small and competent health de- 
partment, which also runs an unusual 
system of garbage disposal. 

Dr. Charles Mayo foresaw back in 
1916 that disposal of waste for a small 
town with so many transients was ob- 
viously going to be a problem. He de- 
cided that he could get rid of Roches- 
ter’s garbage, and make money besides, 


by feeding it to hogs and selling the 


hogs. He operated this sy stem himself 


for three or four years, then turned his 
stock and equipment, complete with 


the current bank account, over to the 





The Foundation House, originally the estate of Dr. William Mayo, has 
been converted into seminar rooms for the use of fellows in medicine. 


city with the stipulation that the profits 
go to the health department, 

Once you are settled in your room 
you find yourself with time on your 
hands. You are waiting for appoint- 
ments with the doctors, or the results 
of tests; you are waiting to go to the 
hospital, or, after you have come out, 
for your doctor's permission to co home 
You look for something to do 

Phe citizens of Rochester have 
thought about this a good deal, with 
the result that you can find almost any 
sort of entertainment. 

In summer you may swim, play golf 
or tennis, see a ball game, picnic, listen 
to music, or watch practically profes- 
sional ice skating. And there are always 
the movies; Rochester has four mo- 
theate rs. 

The Mayo Civie Auditorium itself is 


tion-pic ture 


a remarkable place. On a day when the 
temperature is literally 100° in’ the 
shade, many visit its huge skating rink, 
where the thermometer reads 59°. This 
is one of less than a dozen ix e-sk iting 
arenas in the country to have summer 
sessions. The ice on the 88-by-115-foot 
rink is down for eizht weeks during this 
session. For fourteen cents, you may 
watch members of the Tcecapades prac- 
ticing and future Sonja Henies execut- 
ing ‘intricate pirouettes. Or you may 
ska e yourself, 

In the winter the Mayo Civie Audi- 
torium offers other entertainment. 
There are boxing matches, basketball 
tournaments, cattle shows; there is 
music ranging from DePaur’s Infantry 
Chorus to the Minneapolis Symphony, 
and there are church services. The 
Mormon Church, for instance, meets 
every Sunday in a room used during the 
rest of the week for ballet and acrobatic- 


(Continued on Page 130) 





brilliant screen projection 


of your Kodachrome 
pictures . . . finished and mounted 
as color slides without extra charge. 


ous Kodachrome Prints 


made to your order 
... in the reasonably priced 3X size 


Bes, borrow, or buy a miniature camera and get ready Gorge 
to enjoy one of photography’s most exciting experiences: in] ller si 

: - i" 3 > om * snown here, or in larger Or smaller sizes. 
Kodachrome projection and Kodachrome Prints. , 


The cameras and projectors described below give you 
true quality at sensible prices. Examine them critically 
at your Kodak dealer’s: 





Kodak Flash Bantam f/4.5 Camera — Palm-size miniature, 
big in ability. Lumenized lens, 4 speeds to 1/200. 

Takes 8-exposure Kodachrome Film (or black-and-white). 
$50, plus tax. 


Kodak 35 Camera with range finder—Lumenized f/3.5 
lens, 5 speeds to 1/200. Takes 20- and 36- posure 
Kodachrome Film (or black-and-white). $75, plus tax. 


Kodaslide Projector, Model 1A — Projects big, brilliant 
images of your color slides on a home screen. $27.50. 
Other Kodaslide Projectors, $47.50 up. 

Kodaslide Table Viewer— An ingenious new viewer that 
holds 30 to 75 color slides, projects them—enlarged 
about 5 times—on its own built-in screen. $95. 


(Prices subject to change without notice.) 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Its Kodak for Color 


“Kodak” is a trade-mark 





VASHINGTON WHIRLIGIG 


Two wide-eyed urchins trek to the nation’s capital to view first- 


hand the workings of our democracy in action and in lassitude 


The congressman read a ballad, The Freedom Horse, eulogizing Paul Revere’s steed. 














by S. J. PERELMAN 
F 

LAST HANDFUL of Washington-bound pas- 
A sengers, laden with brief cases and over- 
night bags, streamed through the gates of 
Track 12 at Pennsylvania Station in New York 
and dove downstairs to the midmorning train 
for the nation’s capital. Waiting fretfully out- 
side the Pullman where I had arranged to meet 
Hirschfeld, I vainly searched the platform for 
his figure and realized with a sinking feeling 
that he had failed me. My face, which I had 
already darkened with soot in preparation for 
the rail journey, grew a shade darker; the gall- 
and-wormwood lozenge in my mouth imper- 
ceptibly assumed a taste like gall and worm- 
wood. A bitter imprecation at my colleague’s 
untrustworthiness escaped me. 

For over two weeks we had been readjusting 
our personal schedules to allow us a visit to 
Congress in session. The project, inspired 
partly by a desire to see the legislative process 
at work but chiefly by an overwhelming need 
to sneak away from our loved ones for a couple 
of days, had required as much incubation as a 
voyage to Portuguese West Africa. There were 
wives to be convinced we were not plotting a 
week end with Ava Gardner, creditors to be 
argued out of the suspicion We were fleeing to 
Mexico, children to be browbeaten into behav- 
ing during our absence. I gave unselfishly of my 
nervous strength, asking nothing in return ex- 
cept the privilege of serving my family, and I 
could still hear, ringing in my ears, their mourn- 
ful sighs as the door had closed behind me. 

Seated in the parlor car, I stared pensively 
out at the haunting loveliness of the New Jer- 
sey meadows, pastel-tinted by the smoke of 
burning garbage, and composed a vitriolic tele- 
gram to Hirschfeld. In it | denounced his cow- 
ardly betrayal of our friendship, lashed out at 
his pettifoggery, boorishness and lack of 
scruple, and vowed undying revenge. It was 
quite a feat getting it all into ten words, but 
when I had concluded, it stood with Cicero’s 
denunciation of Catiline. I borrowed a pencil 
from the passenger next to me, a rather dis- 
tinguished personage with a beard, to jot it 
down. Eventually we fell into conversation. 
The man seemed vaguely familiar; I felt posi- 
tive IT had met him somewhere, and out of 
curiosity inquired his name. 

“Hirschfeld,” he replied simply, returning 


to his perusal (Continued on Page 82) 


Drawings by Al Hirschfeld 
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You get a lot for your 
dollar South of the border, with the 
devaluation of the Mexican peso... 
and you gain a lot more extra time 
for your visit when you go the time- 
saving, American Flagship way! 


From ‘most anywhere in the U. S. A., sunny Cali- 
fornia’s less than a day away! You're away from 
winter the moment you step into your Flagship... 
and you travel up where it's always summer-smooth! 


Aritona Any winter’s day, summer's only 
hours away by Flagship! Why not thaw out for a few days 
in the sun...or treat yourself to a more leisurely winter 
holiday in this sun-splashed vacation center? 


e Pick your own spot...name your own time...and you'll finda convenient 
American Airlines Flagship flight ready to wing you on your way, swiftly 

and comfortably. You'll get the greatest possible enjoyment from your holiday, 
with more time for rest or recreation. You'll find out for yourself that 

the time-saving advantages of air travel are particularly welcome in winter, 
because you ride high above surface travel handicaps. Call your travel 

agent or any American Airlines ticket office for immediate accommodations. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 
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Yeors ahead of any trailercoach you've 
ever seen, the new 1950 Palace is a home- 

maker's dream! Superbly styled—reoson- 
ably priced—it's the style and comfort leader 

of the yeor. See the new 1950 Palace line 


Vein (950 Model 


at the International Trailercoach Show, 
Feb. 18-27, International Amphithectre, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Write for free illustrated literature. 


The world’s only trailercoach with an 
all die-formed special metal body! 


c 90 


3301 S. DORT HIGHWAY 


A few dealerships open for exclusive territory 
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HOW TO HAVE A BETTER 
LAWN WITH LESS EFFORT 


READ Lawn Cats 
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The time saving tips in 

these seasonal bulletins 
, have enabled thousonds 

to have sparkling green 
Scotts lawns. Lawn Core is their “bible.” 
J. E. White of Upper Montclair, N. J., says, 
“| find Lawn Care as valuable as your 
products. My present lawn is just beautiful 
and it was no trick to get, thanks to Lawn 
Care and Scotts products.’’ Send now for 
your Free 2 year subscription to Lawn Care 
and see how easy it is to have a luscious 
green lawn. No obligation 


OM = SONS CO 
34 Spring St, Marysville, Ohio j 


40 Palo Alto, Co 


{ 


LAWN CARE Products 
Make Sparkling Lawns! 








FOR B/G MEN OMLY! 
wsizes 10 16 


We specialize im large sizes only 
16; widths AAAtoE! 
oaters, Moccasi 


or rite rf 
FREE Catalog 


KING-SIZE, INC., 754, Brockton, Mass. 





name in power-lawn-mowers 
“"MOTO-MOWER’’ 
Why push a hand mower when you can 
drive a “Moto-Mower”.. builders of 
quality power mowers for thirty years .. . 
write for literature and the name of the 


neorest decler . . . a MOTO-MOWER is 
worth insisting upon. 


Vhe . sizes 20” to 71”. 
MOTO-MOWER 


4610 Woodword, DETROIT 1 
cos tt ase 9 19 Company 





(Continued from Page 80) 

of a Washington guidebook. Natu- 
rally I concealed my surprise at his 
presence in the adjoining chair, of all 
places, though it did give me a con- 
siderable turn. However, I am capable 
of the stoicism of an Indian on occa- 
sion, and other than flushing brick 
red,*an old Indian shade, manifested no 
emotion. As for the telegram, I finally 
decided against sending it, mainly be- 
cause Hirschfeld was sitting beside me 
and therefore would not be home to re- 
ceive it. I think on the whole I acted 
wisely. 

“What key figures do we want to 
see in Washington?” asked Hirschfeld, 
looking up from a paragraph stating 
that comparatively few presidents live 
to be more than 200 years old. ‘How 
Barkley, 
and Vandenberg? They ought to sup- 


about Truman, Rayburn 
ply a pretty good cross section of the 
contemporary scene.” 

My friend’s political naiveté was 
pitiable. I explained that if the slight- 
est rumor of our sojourn on Capitol 
Hill leaked out, we would be besieged 
by every cabinet officer, solon and 
functionary in the District of Colum- 
bia, badgering us for counsel and im- 
portuning our aid in determining policy. 

“Why, the place is a veritable whis- 
pering gallery,” I pursued, coining a 
colorful image on the spur of the mo- 
ment. “I recall one time during the 
Wilson administration —and mind you, 
I was just a boy in knee pants—when I 
dropped a word to the Postmaster 
General, Burleson—no, I believe it was 
Schneewind—about the then pending 
unilateral tariff on turpentine sub- 


sidies.” 
Traveling Wassail 


Hirschfeld closed his eyes for greater 
concentration, and on opening them 
two hours later in Wilmington, readily 
admitted that even barbital had never 
captured his imagination as had my 
narrative. 

It was high praise from one so 
critical and I was pardonably elated. 
Over a bourbon-and-soda in the club 
car, we pondered the luncheon menu, 
fixing at last on baked beans and 
brown bread. Hirschfeld ate the beans 
and I the casserole, and though the 
brown glazed pottery demanded in- 
tensive chewing and wedged in the 
interstices of my bridge, it was every 
whit as toothsome as the beans. 

Midway through the meal, the stand- 
ard red-faced, white-haired alcoholic 
appeared, just as we were beginning to 
fear the conductor had forgotten to 
furnish the train with one. 

"Hiya, gents,” he boomed jovially, 
steadying himself on my shoulder and 
tilting his glass a trifle so that a rivulet 
of Scotch coursed down my forehead 
like a mountain creek. Le’s have a lil 


community sing.” 
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I indicated in dumb show that my 
mouth was full of crockery; he dis- 
missed us with a good-natured hic- 
cough, curled up on a divan beside an 
austere executive frowning over a lap- 
ful of graphs and burst into song. 
From what we could distinguish, the 
chant extolled the nobility of Mother, 
her fortitude, wisdom and compassion. 
As it gathered momentum, tears of re- 
morse gushed from his eyes, drenching 
the executive and splattering over his 
graphs. The latter, features contorted 
like a steel engraving in Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs, endured the ordeal magnifi- 
cently. Only at the end did his baser 
nature reveal itself. 


All Noisy on the Potomac 


“That song,” he growled, disentan- 
gling himself from the other’s embrace, 
“smells.” 

“ T know it does,” snuffled the trouba- 
dour, “ but you don’t have to tell the 
whole club car.”” He arose with elabo- 
rate dignity, became enmeshed in a 
large standing ash tray and, kicking it 
over impatiently, bore down on a pair 
of prim elderly ladies dining téte-a-téte 
in a booth. When we passed them five 
minutes later on our way out, the drunk 
was reciting a limerick hitherto un- 
heard outside a stag smoker and the 
old ladies were gazing woodenly before 
them, pretending to be dead. 

Repeating my injunction that we 
must at all costs shun the limelight, I 
dissuaded Hirschfeld on our arrival in 
Washington from registering at any 
hotel as prominent as the Mayflower or 
the Shoreham; so, slipping out a side 
door of the station to avoid the emis- 
saries they had sent to offer us free 
rooms, we holed up at the Brazil. It 
was a venerable establishment which 
had sternly resisted the inroads of the 
machine age. Appointments and serv- 
ice alike were touched with a pleasant 
informality. You had merely to reach 
for a spigot and the entire washbowl 
fell away magically from the plumbing. 
The transoms hung open inertly, per- 
mitting one to share whatever gaiety 
was going on in the halls. The bureau 
drawers had been nailed shut, evidently 
on the theory that guests could just as 
easily keep their possessions in their 
suitcases. 

To discourage wear and tear on 
the telephones, the management had 
located room service and the valet 
in Dutch Guiana, which meant a toll 
call and some delay in receiving cracked 
ice. Fortunately, Hirschfeld is not 
overfussy, nor am I, and _ having 
screamed ourselves hoarse at the oper- 
ator, we tore the phones out by the 
roots and adjourned to the bar. 

I awoke the next morning with only 
an imperfect recollection of the events 
of the night before. Hirschfeld’s con- 
tention, that we had spent it in the 


company of some tobacco lobbyists 








He dismissed us with a good-natured hiccup, curled up on a divan beside 


an austere executive frowning over a lapful of graphs and burst into song. 


washed up on a tidal wave of Martinis, 
may have been correct; my pockets 
were crammed with free packages of a 
new cigarette warranted to contain 
iodine and counteract goiter, The claim 
must have been justified, for our noses 
were stained a rich mahogany and our 
thyroid glands had vanished com- 
pletely. Apparently we had also be- 
come embroiled with some drug lobby- 
ists; a jagged strip of court plaster like 
forked lightning scalloped the side of 
my jaw. 

“That's where you fell into the 
potted palm at the Statler,” my asso- 
ciate disclosed. “Man, you sure pan- 
icked the grillroom trying to undress 
the headwaiter.” He obligingly — re- 
counted my behavior in full, and I 
wascertainly thankful he had been pres- 
ent. So often all the captivating pranks 
one plays are overlooked without a 
friend to chronicle them the morning 
after. 

Since the House and Senate were not 
convening until noon, we strolled 
through the congressional corridors, 
saturating ourselves in their atmos- 
phere and eavesdropping on committee 
sessions. Several sparkling debates 
were in progress; we listened briefly to 
an absorbing discussion of a water- 
filtration plant in Nogales, attended a 
hearing on a bill penalizing alien fur- 
riers for coughing in public, and heard 
testimony aimed at limiting the impor- 
tation of Communist racing shells. In 


each instance, the congressmen in- 


volved had raised the art of sleeping 
with their eyes open to such a pitch of 
perfection that you would have sworn 
they were conscious. Now and then a 
young, inexperienced one toppled off 
the dais and lay snoring peacefully on 
the floor, but the veteran members 
could slumber even while directing a 
jet of tobacco juice into their gobboons. 

In deference to the hallowed prin- 
ciple that every Washington visitor pay 
his respects to his congressman, I con- 
sulted a directory to ascertain the name 
of mine. The quest was complicated by 
the fact that [ could not remember 
whether IT was legally domiciled in 
California, New York or Pennsylvania, 
all of which had harbored me in years 
gone by. Eventually deciding that the 
ownership of eighty acres of thistles in 
the last qua!ified me as a resident, I dis- 
covered my representative was named 
Lichtenwalter. Perhaps I should have 
entrusted it to my cuff instead of 
Hirschfeld's faulty memory, because by 
the time we threaded our way through 
the labyrinthine halls, he had = con- 
vinced me it was Hickenlooper. 

“TH put my arm in the fire it was 
Hickenlooper,” he asserted, hunting 
about for a fire to put his arm in. “I've 
never been wrong yet.” We entered the 
suite occupied by Hickenlooper, and 
after a short tussle with a battery of 
secretaries, were shown into his sanc- 
tum. The stocky, gray-haired gentle- 
man behind the desk looked up ab- 
stractedly from his papers. I plunged 
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The noted lawgiver told us that Americans should confine themselves to eating 
oatmeal, a cheap and filling meal that he himself had been subsisting on. 


into a brisk summary of crops and 
weather conditions in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, thanking him in passing 
for the sunflower seeds he had sent me. 
I was just filing a brief on the post- 
mistress’s attack of mildew and the 
rheumatism afflicting our roses when 
Hickenlooper shot me down from the 
clouds. It developed he was United 
States senator from a state called 
“Towa,” which had but recently been 
admitted to the Union. 
course, vitally interested in my home- 
spun quiddities and told me he would 
have them read into the Congressional 
Record, but I was not certain he was 
altogether sincere. However, he did 
provide a blue-uniformed escort to 
guide us back to the corridor, grasp- 
ing us helpfully by the collar, so he 
must have innately sensed our po- 


litical importance. 


Paul Revere’s Horse 


Our entrance into the gallery of the 
House was more obtrusive than [I had 
planned: [ missed my footing on the 
top step and plummeted down the 
steep stairs, climaxing by hanging the 
turkey over the guard rail. Ordinarily 
the exploit might have passed un- 
noticed, but it was done with such 
graceful aplomb that even the Speaker 
of the 


provingly. When my 


House pounded his gavel ap- 
heartbeat had 
sufficiently abated to render speech 
audible, the business of the chamber 
continued. Members presenting new 
resolutions or opinions they wished to 
immortalize were permitted one minute 
of laryngeal debauchery at the micro- 
phone. The subjects ranged from slurs 
at oleomargarine and collective bar- 
gaining to encomiums on each other's 
sterling traits. Their loftiest flights of 
rhetoric, nevertheless, paled into in- 


significance beside the remarks of the 
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He was, of 


representative from Ohio who was 
deeply preoccupied with Paul Revere’s 
horse. 

This meritorious animal, the con- 
gressman thundered, had been denied a 
square shake by posterity. His name, 
breed and fate were unknown, a truly 
shameful reward for his signal achieve- 
ment. Hence, it was particularly heart- 
ening for the congressman to reveal 
that the mayor of Columbus, his great 
good friend, had written a ballad, The 
Freedom Horse, eulogizing the steed. 
The lyrics, read viva voce, went as fol- 


lows: 


Deep under the sod of New England hills, 

Historians are sleeping with tongues so 
still; 

Silenced by time are these lifeless lips; 

To us they willed a million manuscripts 

That honor a man and worship his deed, 

His ride they record bul forget his sleed. 

Wake up, historians! Have you no 
remorse? 

Tell us what became of Paul Revere’s 


horse. 


Tell us what became of this gallant horse 
After he finished his courageous course. 
Can't you recall or remember his name, 
Or tell us his color from tail to mane? 
How did he die or where was he buried? 
To your grave these secrets you hare 
carried. 
If you historians cannot trace his source 
We Americans will call hum the 


"Freedom Horse.” 


{ spontaneous ovation shook the 
gallery as the Ohioan finished; scarcely 
a mart there but felt himself spiritually 
enriched by the resounding poetic 
An old gentleman next to 
Hirschfeld was especially vociferous. 


meters. 


He had attended every session of the 


chamber since its opening in 1779 and 
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could not remember a more elevating 
experience. 

“You're a professional man, I take 
it,” he said, shrewdly appraising my 
companion’s beard. “A doctor, eh?” 
Hirschfeld replied that he was an artist, 
but the old party refused to be side- 
tracked. “I figured you for a doctor,” 
he said. “ Lot of these congressmen are 
doctors too. Hindemith down there, 
he’s a stomach man; Paul Slovenly’s an 
ear man; Raushenbush is a_ heart 
man - 

Hirschfeld 
testily, “I’m an artist.” 


" Listen,” interrupted 


Cafeteria Calories 


“IT bet you are,” the gaffer agreed 
respectfully. “Say, doc, I wonder if I 
could ask your opinion. Every time I 
eat potato pancakes, why, I get this op- 
pressive feeling around my waist.” He 
had catalogued enough ailments to 
wipe out the inhabitants of Troy, New 
York, before we broke away. Our appe- 
tites, hardly appeased by a hotel break- 
fast of toasted wallboard and tea, were 
beginning to clamor, and we headed for 
the basement cafeteria. It was my first 
encounter with artificial food of the 
sort embodied in window displays of 
refrigerators and, speaking for myself, 
I found it delicious. Only the best qual- 
ity of Egyptian long-staple cotton had 
been used in the sandwich filling; the 
green crepe paper of the lettuce sub- 
stitute had a peculiar zestful tang all 
its own; the pudding, a skillful blend of 
library paste, melted snow and raisins, 
was a Jungfrau of the culinary art. The 
meal helped us toward a closer under- 
standing of the legislation enacted in 
Congress. Anyone who wonders at the 
brilliance and depth of our administra- 
tive minds, their sage and intuitive 
conduct of world affairs, has merely to 
glance at their vittles. He doesn’t neces- 
sarily have so eat them; all he has to do 
is glance at them. 

By now we were so well oriented to 
the Capitol that it took but a second 
to lose ourselves hopelessly in its maze 
of passageways. They extend over a 
really prodigious area; at one juncture, 
we found our shoes being shined on 
Peachtree Street in Atlanta, at another 
we emerged into the main thoroughfare 
of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, and rode 
on a float celebrating a cheése festival. 
Somewhere in the recesses of the Senate 
Office Building, we came face to face 
with a door marked Batutinc Room. 
Animated by the normal desire of tax- 
payers to see how their money is spent, 
we went through it into a small, swel- 
tering foyer. A cheerful colored mas- 
seur appeared and without preamble 
divested us of our jackets. 

“Howdy, senator,” he hailed me, 
“you and the congressman take your 
usual rub?” Our protestations that we 
were private citizens went for naught; 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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in a trice, my flaccid muscles were 
being manipulated on a slab and Hirsch- 
feld was locked in a steam cabinet, ex- 
uding fountains of perspiration. In a 
near-by cabinet, his head wreathed in 
cigar smoke, a Dixie statesman with 
majestic wattles was grunting pleasur- 
trivialities, he in- 


ably. After a few 


quired my crony’s position on the 
Macaroon Exclusion measure, restrict- 
ing the free circulation of macaroons in 
specified areas. “J say, let "em go back 
where they came from,” stated Hirsch- 
feld without equivocation; then, to 
fully protect himself, he branded the 
bill as anarchistic, feudalistic, atheistic, 
blow to 


sovereign states’ rights. The senator 


un-American, and a death 


concurred heartily, commended his 
phrasing, and promised to mail us a 
peanut-fed ham. What with handball, 
chinning the parallel bars, a workout 
on the rowing machine, and a plunge, 
it was sundown when we tottered out, 
quivering in every nerve and panting 
with exhaustion. We crept back to our 
digs at the Brazil exchanging pledges 
that no power, human or divine, would 
budge us from the pillow for three days. 
As a consequence, precisely one hour 
later, we were in a cab speeding toward 
a cocktail party in Georgetown. 

Otto Vochay, our host, was a jet- 
propelled Luftmensch, an old press- 
agent friend of Hirsehfeld’s who had par- 
layed a talent for mixing Manhattans in- 
to a Governmental career after Pearl 
Harbor. He was espoused toa lackluster 


blond show girl characterized by over- 


weening hauteur and the intelligence 
quotient of a Robbins Island oyster. 
The fortunes of war had swept Otto to 
top-level officialdom, from which he 
had graduated to the post of vice- 
president of a storage-battery cartel. 
One look at the fourteen faceless guests 
in his living room told us that their 
destinies too were intimately linked 
with storage batteries. 

"These babies pull the strings down 
here,” whispered Otto, maneuvering 
us through a series of garbled introduc- 
tions. “Any inside stuff you want, just 
ask them.” His words were prophetic; 
in the next ninety minutes, [ learned 
enough about anodes and cathodes to 
last me the rest of my life. The most 
eloquent spokesman on the subject 
was a corpulent pirate named Oxblood 
whose purple-veined beak resembled a 
detail map of the Amazon and its tribu- 
taries. On finding [ was a journalist, he 
pinned me relentlessly to the wall and 
urged the need for better public rela- 
tions. 

“Why don’t you tell the American 
people the real truth about storage bat- 
teries?” he exhorted." It's the greatest 
story since Priscilla and John Alden!” 

I earnestly agreed to devote the 
balance of my career to this imperative 
task, and, wrenching myself away, im- 
mediately fell afoul of a saccharine 
matron with a broad Arkansas accent. 
She apparently labored under the de- 
lusion that T was a radio panjandrum 
and as such was responsible for Bob 
Burns's quaint speech habits. With 


considerable heat, she pointed out that 








“You folks got reservations?” 
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they were totally atypical of her folk, 
who spoke the purest English extant. 
I swore to rectify the misapprehension 
the instant I returned to New York, 
and fled to rescue Hirschfeld. He was 
hypnotized by a lady painstakingly 
retailing a recipe for pickling beets. We 
were almost on the threshold of free- 
dom when Vochay cut off our retreat; 
we must stay for a cold collation and 
talk over old times. Long after mid- 
night, we were still captive in his 
flow of 
office anecdote that bubbled from his 


library, unable to stanch the 
lips. At each cataclysmic 


Mrs. Vochay, 


increasingly murderous glare, we sprang 


yawn from 


who surveyed us with an 


but her husband was in- 
I tumbled into bed at the 
Brazil firmly resolved to pluck out my 


to our feet, 
satiable. 


tongue ere I ever drank another stor- 
age battery with a press agent, and I 
have clung to my oath to this day. 
Late the following forenoon, a pair 
of extremely confused citizens blun- 
dered into the office of Congressman 
Clare Hoffman of Michigan. Our seven- 
minute interview with the noted law- 
giver had elicited three major pro- 
nouncements—first, that Americans 


should confine themselves to eating 
oatmeal, a cheap and filling cereal he 
himself was subsisting on; second, that 
farmers generally were on the verge of 
they 


could not procure galvanized-iron pipe; 


sanguinary revolution because 
and third, that he favored abandoning 
automobiles and returning to tallow 
candles, though exactly how we were 
to ride on tallow candles he did not 
specify. In between, the pride of the 
Wolverine State discharged a few broad- 
sides at unions, foreigners, universal 
education, and expensive bathrooms. 
Stimulated, if not exactly enlightened, 
by the representative's caveats, we set 
off for the Senate to see what para- 
mount matters our elder statesmen 


were grappling with. 
How Senators are Made 


The issue on the tapis, while un- 
doubtedly gripping to lovers of parlia- 
mentary grandiloquence, was of only 
academic interest to minds as frivolous 
as ours. Despite the magnetism of Mr. 
Thomas of Oklahoma, the disposal of 
four Army remount stations was less 
than meat and drink to us. Our atten- 
tion veered rather to the impressive 
e between the mem- 
Senate and those of the 
The average senator was portly, 
white-thatched, 
whereas the congressman was usually 


bald, 


commented on the phenomenon to one 


physical differen 
bers of the 
House. 
impeccable in dress, 
rumpled and cheeseparing. We 
of the guards. 

“Quite right,” he confirmed, “and 
if you'd like to know how aspirants for 
the Senate are selected and processed, 
drop down to Room 118.” We followed 
his suggestion with alacrity and were 


privileged to behold a facet of Congress 
commonly ignored by tourists. Under 
the supervision of a corps of ex- 
senators, whose zeal in their constitu- 
behalf had unfitted them for 
further service, a group of about forty 
congressmen was being groomed for 
the senior chamber. In the bombast 
and histrionics division, a dozen were 


ents’ 


busily rehearsing platitudes— viewing 
with alarm, pointing with pride, and 
stating without fear of successful con- 
tradiction. Another batch, lined up 
before a rubber effigy of an infant, 
concentrated on baby-kissing drill. 
Voice teachers worked manfully 
with individuals to deepen their 
falsettos into majestic baritones, tailors 
sewed white piping on their vests, 
dietitians plied them with starches 
to increase their girth. We inquired 
what percentage ultimately attained 
to the Senate, and were surprised to 
learn it was inconsiderable. 

“Too much in their 
.”’ a tutor admitted. “Our ex- 
perts comb them to cull out any shred 
of logic, 


meaning 
speeches 


yet they will keep trying to 


make sense. It’s pretty discouraging.” 


This is Where We Came In 

The lights of Baltimore were twin- 
kling past us that evening as, home- 
ward bound, we sat in the club car, 
again sipping a preprandial tonic. Our 
glimpse of the Federal machinery, 
had notwithstanding 
matured us to an amazing degree. 
Could it be possible, one asked him- 
self, that these grave, sapient visages, 


though cursory, 


charged with a new comprehension of 
civic problems, belonged to the callow 
youths who had descended on Wash- 
ington two days earlier? At least one 
person in the car asked himself that 
question. I felt a palsied hand on my 
shoulder, followed by the spatter of 
usquebaugh on my forehead, and de- 
scried the fragrant, white-haired toper 
of the journey down poised over me. 

“Lo, pals,” he chirruped; “ you the 
same rummies I rode with the other 
morning? Wha’s situation in White 
House?” 

“T wouldn't know,” I said distantly, 
“we didn’t get to see anybody. Did 
you?” 

“Saw the whole caboodle,” he 
chuckled triumphantly, “Truman, 
Barkley, Rayburn and Vandenberg. 
Got the low-down too.” He lay down 
athwart hirschfeld and gave it to us 
in exlenso all the way to Trenton, omit- 
ting no detail. The balance of the trip 
he pieced out with a faintly familiar 
song about Mother. 

We sang it, as well as one about 
the Freedom Horse, to our wives when 
we got home. We also gave them the 
inside dope on Congress and the storage 
battery, but somehow it left them cold. 
I guess you have to see these things 


with your own eyes. THE END 
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WEST INDIES 


(Continued from Page 62) 


on his opponent that a boxer can, 
tying him up in the clinches, making 
him miss by clear inches, rubbing his 
wool in Dinamita’s eyes, and occasion- 
ally inducing him to throw himself 
through the ropes in futile rushes. The 
muscle-bound Dominican, a counter 
lighter who made faces, may have been 
too stupid to feel ashamed, but I doubt 
it. Next day the result of the match 
was hailed as a national triumph. 
Dinamita, later imported to the 
Lnited States, was killed last sum- 
mer in Chicago, following a match for 
which he was to have received $217. 

The surliness of the individual in the 
crowd, a contrast to Puerto Rico, is 
overcompensation for the Dominican’s 
-sense of his degradation as a man. A 
parallel phenomenon was to be ob- 
served among the small-shot Fascisti 
of Mussolini's time. The hotel staff's 
amiability, half meretricious, half terri- 
fied, is a poor surface mask for the bit- 
terness underneath. 


Feud in Feathers 


I asked a bookshop proprietor for 
new Dominican books and reviews. He 
said, with shame, that there were none 
worth looking at. The intellectuals had 
emigrated. I strolled out one evening 
to a dancing pavilion called the Coun- 
try Club, on the Avenida Washington, 
which follows the shore line. There are 
tables under the trees which surround 
the pavilion, and good rum is to be had 
for ten cents a glass. The soda water for 
chasers costs more than the rum itself. 
The people danced with an un-Latin 
solemnity, the lugubrious propriety of 
the closely watched. The only enter- 
tainer was a slinking, crouching mu- 
latto, who slid about the dance floor 
alone, bending almost double ftom the 
waist. He rubbed the tops of two lard 
tins together in time to the music as he 
moved, producing an unbelievable 
slither of sound. He had the sort of 
face one sometimes sees on coins of the 
late Roman Empire, issued by some 
feeble and forgotten despot. One lard- 
tin top was much smaller than the other, 
but there didn’t seem to be any sort of 


gimmick. Between dances a few soldiers 
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threw him coins, and he gathered them 
with an expression of complicity. 

The Dominican cuisine is based on 
beef. This seems a little surprising in 
the tropics, but it goes down well. 
There is a lot of cattle in the interior 
of the country, and there are the same 
big shrimps and crayfish on the coast, 
as in Puerto Rico. The coffee is red 
and winelike. All the Greater Antilles 
have fine coffee, which is native, and 
fine bread, which is made from im- 
ported wheat but is infinitely better 
than the violet-rayed, homogenized, 
sliced stuff that is hawked about this 
country, where the wheat grows. Also, 
by the time we reached Ciudad Tru- 
jillo I had begun to like rum better than 
whisky. There may be something in the 
theory that rum tastes better on its 
home grounds, because as soon as I got 
back to New York I lost my prefer- 
ence for it and reverted to Scotch. 

There was a great international cock- 
ing main between Puerto Rico and the 
Dominican Republic scheduled for de- 
cision on the Saturday and Sunday of 
our stay. Saturday morning’s newspa- 
per carried several columns of advance 
hurrah about it. The Puerto Rican fan- 
ciers had arrived from San Juan by 
plane, bringing forty birds with them. 
(An old tropical hand we met at our 
hotel said he had once been on such a 
plane when a number of birds broke 
loose.) The Puerto Ricans had been en- 
tertained at a luncheon at the Jaragua; 
Pipi, one of the Benefactor’s four 
brothers, is a leading rooster fancier of 
the republic. Sunday morning's paper 
said that one Dominican bird had won 
his match—he had exemplified by his 
magnificent élan the best character- 
istics of Dominicanism. The Puerto 
Rican birds had won a couple of 
matches, probably by accident. On 
Sunday morning a friend and I engaged 
a taxi to drive us out to the cockpit, a 
roofed-in circular building with tiers of 
places from which to watch the fights. 
The driver, a black man who spoke Eng- 
lish with a Trinidad accent, talked like 
an expert on the way out, so we took 
him to the fights with us to give us tips. 
“Always wager on the Puerto Rican 
fowl,” he advised us, with what seemed 
to me the nearest approach to subver- 
sive talk I had heard since my arrival. 
“Puerto Ricans feed and train their 
birds better.” 

We got to the arena late and had 
to go up to the top gallery, which af- 
fords a fine view but carries less social 
prestige than the boxes around the pit. 
Our driver, looking for somebody to bet 
our money with, found a large and 
handsome gentleman who reminded me 
of Big Tony, a barber I had once known 
in Providence, Rhode Island. A Puerto 
Rican and a Dominican rooster were 
about to fight, and our new friend said 
that he, personally, had bred and 
owned the rooster about to represent 
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the glorious fatherland, but that he had 
been requested to sell it to the Gen 
Doe’s brother for thirty dollars. Natu- 
rally he had sold it. “I would like to 
have a sentimental bet on it,” he said. 
“Give me five dollars to four, please.” 
We made the bet, and the Puerto Rican 
rooster turned the $30 chicken into a 
$1.79 stewing fowl. We took the four 
dollars and Big Tony went away looking 
not too sad, probably because he fig- 
ured he was lucky to have sold the 
bird. After that, one Puerto Rican bird 
after another won, to the evident dis- 
comfiture of Pipi Trujillo, who sat in 
the box of honor. The birds did not have 
to worry about a home-town referee. 


Twenty-Per-Cent Victory 


As the visiting roosters killed, shouts 
of pleasure from the crowd became a 
regular chant: “Boricua, Boricua!” 
(Puerto Rico, Puerto Rico!) The dis- 
loyal Dominicanos in the bleachers 
were betting on the Puerto Rican birds. 
Our driver found a zoot-suit type wear- 
ing two-toned shoes and a gill of hair 
gook who said he would take ten to 
seven on a fight coming up. The Puerto 
Rican bird promptly won, and the 
greasy chap, who wore gold teeth, a 
long scar and a pretty profile, proffered 
two dollars and asked for sixty cents 
change. Our driver let out a how! like a 
rocket gun talking Spanish, and every- 
body within hearing distance joined in 
the argument. Pretty Boy said he had 
understood we were betting in “ Na- 


” 


tional money,” a form of currency 
abandoned twenty years earlier, in 
which the Dominican dollar was worth 
twenty cents American “ If he had won 
he would have taken the gentlemen’s 
ten dollars!” our driver yelled, not 
without reason. “ Yo soy Dominicano!” 
the welcher screamed, tapping his right 
foot and making his left nostril quiver— 
“T am a Dominican!” “ Yo tambien,” 
the driver shouted, which means “ Me 
too!” They glared at each other for a 
while and then the driver said, “ Shall 
I have him arrested?” We said no, and 
She fellow powdered. “ He hangs around 
pulling tricks like that habitually,” a 
fat colored man told the driver. That 
evening I saw the welcher dancing at 
the Country Club, providing appro- 
priate background for the man with 
the two lard tins. 

Ciudad Trujillo will be a nice minor- 
league town when it is Santo Domingo 
again and the poisonous afterbirth of 
European fascism is buried. Mean- 
while it attracts the sort of American 
tourist who used to admire Mussolini's 
Italy and chose the Bremen and Eu- 
ropa to ride when Hitler ran Germany. 
“People know their place,” they say. 
“You clap your hands at the Jaragua 
and the help come running.” But in my 
opinion it isn’t any human _ being’s 
place to come running when anybody 
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else claps. There are even American 
women who like the country. I sup- 
pose it has the same fascination for 
them that Popeye’s Memphis under- 
world had for the heroine of Sanctuary. 

“Tt is not without meaning that Co- 
lumbus made his first settlement in the 
New World precisely in Haiti,” a Hai- 
tian poet said to me, “nor that Henri 
Christophe’s Citadel, which is one of 
the seven wonders of the world, should 
be in perfect alignment with the Great 
Pyramid of Egypt and with another 
great pyramid built by the Mayas in 
Central America.” (I have not checked 
on this and am not going to.) “ This is a 
country of destiny.” The poet, straight, 
elegant and aquiline, was one of a 
whole covey of poets with whom I was 
drinking rum one day in the old, cool, 
dark house of a Haitian woman physi- 
cian whose father had been a poet. 
Haiti is drenched in rum and poetry. 
The rum is the best in the world and 
the poetry is not bad. 

“Surely you don’t mean a destiny as 
a world power,” I said. “ It’s so small.” 

“Athens was small,” my poet said, 
“but its culture infused all Europe. 
Haiti will be the Athens of the African 
race. It was the first Negro country to 
emerge into the white world.” Then we 
all drank more rum and the poets re- 
cited each other's verses, and our host- 
ess recited some of her father’s. 

Considered in New York, the poet’s 
remarks seem grandiloquent, but they 
fit the atmosphere in Port-au-Prince. 
The city, at the head of the blue 
waters of the Gulf of La Gonfve, 
has a crescent of mountains 5000 feet 
high behind it, with poinsettias grow- 
ing along the slopes as thick as a less 
lavish country’s dandelions, and big 
black women walking down the roads 
toward town with burdens up to 200 
pounds on their heads. (An American 
who owns a bar told me the icewoman 
brings him 100 kilos—220 pounds—at 
a time.) There is a great gaunt area in 
the middle of the city called the Champ- 
de-Mars, or parade ground, that makes 
Port-au-Prince seem spacious and un- 


finished, as if its best were yet to come. 


Paris Parallels 


There were nine daily newspapers in 
the town last winter; the number var- 
ies according to the number of intellec- 
tuals who feel like starting papers in 
any given year. There were nine pub- 
lishing houses turning out volumes of 
verse and novels and works on voodoo 
and tropical cookery. There is a whole 
school of young Haitian painters who 
began five years ago as primitives and 
some of whom are by now becoming 
extremely sophisticated. There is more 
genuine excitement about painting now 
in Haiti than in any other country in 
the world. You can pick up as good an 
argument about Camus or Sartre on the 
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veranda of the Café Kalmar or the Café 
Savoy, in Port-au-Prince, as youcouldon 
the terrasse of the Deux Magots in Paris. 

A young doctor I met told me he had 
been studying medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Paris when the Germans occu- 
pied France. He had stayed on to finish 
his course, and then, when Haiti de- 
clared war on Germany, he had found 
himself a citizen of a belligerent power 
and had had to take to the maquis to 
avoid a prison camp. I told him that 
I had livedin the Rue de I’Ecole de 
Médecine in Paris, although I had not 
been a medical student. It turned out 
that we had lived in the same student 
hotel, and, it seemed possible from our 
comparison of notes, in the same room, 
I had been fifteen years ahead of him. 
There is a Haitian saying that when 
Paris sneezes, Port-au-Prince gets the 
hiccups, and I felt closer to Paris in 
Haiti than I ever have in a French pro- 
vincial town. The ultra-civilized aspect 
of Haitian life hit me especially hard, I 
suppose, because so many books about 
Haiti stress voodoo and the “ sinister” 
African quality of the country. It isn’t 
sinister; it’s magnificent. 


Where the Dollar Stretches 


An American whois knownall through 
Haiti as M’sieu Pepsi, because he is the 
representative of the Pepsi-Cola com- 
pany in the island, told me, “ Americans 
either love Haiti or they hate it. I love 
it. I have twenty-five different Latin- 
American countries and islands in my 
territory, but I make my home in Port- 
au-Prince.”” He has his wife and two 
small children there, too, and they love 
it. They all live in high style, in a house 
with five domestics, for rather less than 
the price of a respectable but meager 
scale of living in Westchester County, 
New York, M’sieu Pepsi told me. (The 
Haitian Office of Tourism has put out 
a brochure in English with the tanta- 
lizing title, Where Can You Live Like 
a Millionaire on $200 Per Month? My 
answer would be, “Certainly not at one 
of the good hotels in Port-au-Prince,” 
but I haven't tried housekeeping.) 

An American woman I met who runs 
a small outdoor café told me she paid a 
houngan, or voodoo priest, one dollar a 
week to make voodoo against rain in 
the doubtful weeks between the dry 
and rainy season. “Of course I don’t 
need him in the dry season,” she said 
without a smile, “and in the rainy sea- 
son it’s no use.” 

Madame Maria Fraenkel is the pro- 
prietor of the Hotel Splendid, which 
used to be her family’s thirty-room 
mansion until the family money ran 
out and she went into the hotel busi- 
ness eighteen years ago. Madame’s fa- 
ther was Danish, her mother Haitian, 
and she herself spent a large part of her 
early life in France being educated. 
Madame has a modern chalet on La 
Boule, a mountain 3000 feet above 





Port-au-Prince. She does not believe in 
voodoo, naturally, but the mountain 
peasants who live around her do, and 
she allows them to hold ceremonies in a 
shed on her land. “The houngan has 
pails of water with covers on them,” 
she said, “and he lets people under- 
stand that in each pail he keeps the soul 
of some deceased person who offended 
him in life. Naturally the soul can’t get 
to heaven. I couldn't resist looking in 
one of the pails,” Madame said, “ but 
there was nothing there.” 

Like Madame, most educated Haiti- 
ans live in continual awareness of yoo- 
doo, but without any particular emo- 
tion about it. If they are anthropolo- 
gists or psychiatrists they may have a 
special interest in it. Agnostics consider 
it little different from any other form 
of religion brought over from the Old 
World. Voodoo is a transplanted com- 
plex of West African god cults, and by 
this innumerable ele- 


time includes 


ments taken over from Roman Ca- 
tholicism. 

A guide who offers to take a tourist 
to a voodoo ceremony will probably 
take him to a specially staged one. It 
won't differ in any essential from the 
real thing, and will probably be rather a 
bore. But the folklore xroups, which 
perform voodoo dances and songs, are 
marvelous, and you can sit in a com- 
fortable night club and watch them 


You can also get a langouste flambée in 


rum and some rice with black mush- 
rooms to eat while you are watching. 
The French and African elements in 
the Haitian whole do not remain sepa- 
rate. They are in continual motion, like 
the bubbles in a seltzer bottle, collid- 
ing, fusing, forming new patterns con- 
stantly. This gives life in Haiti the un- 
ending interest, for a stranger, of the 
incongruous and the unforeseeable. One 
the suggestion of Madame 
Alberti, the 
manager of her hotel, we chartered a 


day at 
Fraenkel and Monsieur 
motorboat for a day's cruise to La Go- 
nave, the large island that gives the gulf 
its name. Monsieur Alberti is a Corsi- 
can who arrived in Haiti some years 
ago and has remained. The owner of 
the boat was a Texan, a retired airline 
pilot who has married a Haitian woman 
and settled at Pétionville, a hill suburb 
where he runs a night club. He had as 
crew his stepson, a light Haitian boy of 
fourteen, and a Norwegian seaman 
who had helped him bring the boat over 
from Miami fifteen months earlier. The 
airline pilot had agreed to send the 
Norwegian back to Miami at his ex- 
pense as soon as they reached Port-au- 
Prince. But the Norwegian had given in 
to Haiti too. Our party included, besides 
Madame and Alberti, a young Haitian 
named Jeanne, a Bryn Mawr woman, 
who had spent the previous two years 
in the United States studying social 


work. 








**But back in Scarsdale, Mr. Heath, would my voice 
still sound like the gentle murmur of the sea?’’ 
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HOW A MAN OR WOMAN CAN 
RETIRE AT 99 WITH *200 A MONTH 


**VIFE looks mighty good to me to- 

day. I’m driving to Florida, 
maybe Mexico. I’m free to do the 
things I’ve always dreamed of doing — 
fish, swim, laze around a beach some- 
where. For, you see, I’m retired now— 
with a check for $200 a month, every 
month, as long as I live. 

“Strangely, I owe my luck to the 
crash and the depression. When the 
bottom dropped out of the market, I 
still had a good job, but my savings 
were wiped out. 

“Up till then, I’d looked forward 
to having enough to retire on some 
day. But in ’29, I was nearly forty. 
With almost half my working years 
gone, I’d have to start over again. 

“And suppose I could save enough, 
how would I invest it? I’d already 
learned how little I knew about stocks. 

“About that time, Jim Fisher, who 
worked in our office, announced he 
was retiring. I told him how I envied 
him—and how hopeless it seemed for 
me to ever afford to retire. 

“But Jim said something that sur- 
prised me. ‘You know, you’re luckier 
than I am. Youcan retire—easier than 
I did. You can plan now to get a guar- 
anteed income, with no investment 
worries, when you’re, say, 55. For men 
in their forties—or younger—there’s 
a modern answer to the retirement 
problem. You needn’t be rich. You 
needn’t have a lot of money saved.’ 

“T asked him what the answer was. 
He said, ‘It’s called the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Retirement Income Plan. It’s 
a way you can make part of your 
salary now buy you a retirement in- 
come later. There’s only one secret— 
starting in your forties—or sooner!’ 

“I jotted the name on my calendar 
pad, and, after Jim left, I wrote to 
Phoenix Mutual. Back came a booklet 
telling all about Retirement Income 
Plans. This was the answer for me! 

“Not long after that, I qualified for 
a Phoenix Mutual Plan. And what a 
feeling of security it gave me. It guar- 
anteed $200 a month, every month, 
starting in 15 years. Meanwhile, till 
I reached retirement age, it protected 
my family with life insurance. 

“Those fifteen years went mighty 
fast. A while ago, I 
got my first Phoenix 


ae 


PLAN FOR 


Mutual check and retired! Thanks to 
my Phoenix Mutual Plan, I’m tak- 
ing life easy.” 
Send for Free Booklet 
This story is typical. Assuming you 
start at a young enough age, you can 
plan to have an income of $100 to 
$200 a month or more—starting at 
age 55, 60, 65 or older. Send the cou- 
pon and receive, by mail and without 
charge, a booklet which tells about 
Phoenix Mutual Retirement Plans. 
Similar plans are available for women. 
Don’t delay. Send 
for your copy now. 
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We arrived at the boat landing a 
good half hour before the skipper, and 
while we waited we talked with some 
nearly naked children, bean-bellied 
and rickety, who belonged to the 
watchman. Young boys in Haiti wear, 
as a concession to modesty, white 
shirts which come down only as far as 
their navels. The children said they had 
had no breakfast, not even the black 
coffee which is customary among the 
poor. “ Papa likes coffee, but maman 
doesn't, so we don’t have any,” the 
eldest child said. Madame offered them 
some small coins, but since they made 
no move to buy food with them, she 
sent her chauffeur to a bakery near by 
and he returned with a square of soft 
bread for each child. Even then they 
would not eat, however, but disap- 
peared one by one into the hut in which 
they lived and reappeared empty- 
handed. Jeanne finally learned from the 
eldest that their maman had _ told 
them it was not polite to eat in front of 
strangers—it created an impression 
they were hungry. She had told them 
to bring back to her everything they 
received. It went into the common 
stock, and at noon she made the one 
family meal of the day out of all the 
odds and ends available—a few ba- 
nanas, a yam, the pieces of bread, such 
coarse fish as her man might occasion- 
ally catch from the dock. 

Madame’s chauffeur and I got to 
talking to the watchman, a_ black, 
grinning little man. He said he had had 
nineteen children by his present wife 
and predecessors, Six of them had died, 
thirteen survived. Five children were 
living with him now. Some of the others 
had grown up, others lived with their 
mothers in the country. Working-class 
Haitians seldom go in for formal mar- 
riage. This saves church fees and dis- 
penses with the need for divorce, “It 
is hard to nourish children now,” the 
chauffeur said. “Hard?” the boatman 
cackled. “No, no, no nourishment at 
all to be had!” and he laughed as if 
it were a big joke. The chauffeur told 
me that he personally would never 
have more than one child, as he wanted 
to educate him. 


The Annals of the Poor 


Jeanne said that the country could 
afford a few child-health and nutrition 
clinics if members of her own class, the 
Haitian elite, would consent to a cut in 
Haitian diplomatie representation 
abroad. The diplomatic service repre- 
sents the only chance for many Hai- 
tians with foreign educations to live in 
world capitals. It also represents one 
of the biggest annual items in Haiti's 
small budget. The country is terribly 
poor. The present administration has 
enacted a minimum-wage law—sev- 
enty cents for an eight-hour day— 
which is attacked by wealthy Hai- 
tians, of whom there are at most a few 
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hundred, as communistic. A few years 
ago they were able to hire help for 
fifteen cents a day. Haiti has under 
consideration an agreement with 
Dutch Guiana, which is underpopu- 
lated, toallow the Dutch torecruit con 
tract labor in Haiti. The workers, who 
will sign up for five years, will take their 
families with them and will have an op- 
portunity to clear and acquire home- 
steads in the jungle. For the labor they 
perform for the Dutch planters they 
will receive ninety cents a day, a fabu- 
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George Washington, Abra- 
ham Lincoln—they and many 
other well-known men had 
birthdays in February. And 
so, you can be almost sure, 
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lous rate by Haitian standards. The 
fertility of the country has declined, 
due to overcultivation and erosion, 
since the revolution that expelled the 
French. The population, which was 
then estimated at 600,000, has increased 
500 per cent. It is only recently that 
part of the elite has become conscious 
of its duty to improve the material con- 
ditions of the great, dusky majority, 
and the revelation has not come to all 
of the elite at the same time. But the 
people feel that this government is 
their own, with the exception of a 
number of ministers and senators who 
are twisters. Every Haitian has hisown 
list of who these “bad” ministers are. 
“Tt is the only country in the world,” 
another Haitian poet, a fat one, once 
said to me, “ where a barefooted man, 
ceasing for a moment to cut sugar cane 
in a field, will open a political discus- 
sion with the formula, "Now what I 
would do if I were president ——"” 
When the skipper and crew arrived 
we put to sea, and after a four-hour run 
arrived at a point offshore from a fish- 
ing village on the coast of Petite Go- 
nave, a small island just short of the 
main one. The brush ran down close to 
the water, leaving a clear strip so nar- 
row that the fisher people’s huts stood 
in a single long row. A school of little 
girls, mahogany red, were swimming 
off the beach, and tall thin hogs wan- 
dered among the huts, eating fish 
scraps. They looked as high on the leg 
as Great Danes. We anchored about 
fifty yards offshore and went swim- 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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ming in sixty feet of water so clear that 
when you dived you thought you were 
going to hit your head on the bottom. 
Brown pelicans flew above us, diving 
often for fish. A pelican hits the water 
a terrific, ungraceful smack, bill first; 
they send up spurts of water like pom- 
pom shells. T hoped as I swam that no 
bird would mistake my bald skull for 
something edible. (Cause of death: 
head split by a nearsighted pelican.) A 
crowd of men on shore were hauling a 
sailing vessel out of the water. They 
had a headman who beat a drum and 
led them in a kind of West African 
chantey. He seemed to be excused from 
manual labor. 

On the way home we stopped near a 
fishing village that was so small it 
looked like a single-roofed raft in the 
middle of the blue water. It was built 
on a submerged reef, and only the fish- 
ermen's huts, placed on a_ platform 
supported by piles, stood above water 
level. 

There were eleven of them, placed 
so close together that if you didn’t use 
the glass they seemed one building. 
The skipper had been to this village 
before to buy langoustes, and when he 
checked his way and lay to at a little 
distance from the reef, five teak-black 
giants came out to us in a dugout. 
Canoe and motorboat danced about 
crazily in a pretty fair swell, and four 
of the giants stood in the canoe, waving 
wriggling six-or-seven-pound langoustes 
at us, while the fifth managed the 
steering oar. They had a sail made of 
sugar sacking on their vessel. When 
they got up alongside, a couple of them 
grabbed our gunwale, and Madame 
Fraenkel, slightly seasick but dead 
game, went up into the stern to bar- 


gain with them. 
The Reef Dwellers 


* Good day, my brothers,” she began. 

“Good day, my mother,” one of the 
apparent cannibals replied just as cere- 
moniously. The conversation, pursued 
on crests and in troughs of waves, amid 
gesticulating langousles that seemed to 
be flying through the air, went into 
patois from there on. ” The idiots, they 
speak a gibberish not even [ can under- 
stand,” Madame stated parenthetically 
in excellent French, when there seemed 
to be a momentary hitch in the nego- 
tiations. But she got the langoustes, for 
two gourdes (forty cents) apiece. There 
were nine langoustes, which made the 
lishermen’s total take $3.60 and they 
received half a pack of cigarettes as 
boot, which seemed to make them very 
happy. One of the fishermen told 
Jeanne, whom he evidently admired 
tremendously, that they and their 
families—eleven households—had been 
living on the reef for months. They 
caught rain water to drink, ate fish and 


sold the langoustes so that they might 
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buy candles, cotton cloth and a bit of 
rice. 

“The children of the fishing villages 
are better nourished than those of the 
town or the mountain,” Jeanne said on 
our way to shore. “ Their diet is less 
restricted.” 

I do not know whether any of this 
will make you see why my thoughts 
turn often to Haiti and why I am surely 
going back there sometime. (You ought 
to read Life in a Haitian Valley, by 
Melville J. Herskovits, and Masters of 
the Dew, by Jacques Roumain—the 
latter a translation of a Haitian novel.) 


A Bit of Britain 


Jamaica, the English-speaking island, 
is the least exotic of the Greater An- 
tilles. For the traveler coming out of 
Haiti it performs the function of the 
pressure chamber which aids a deep 
diver’s transition between the mys- 
terious depths and the familiar surface. 
Last year there were two flights a week 
to Kingston from Port-au-Prince by 
KLM, the Dutch airline, and one by 
Pan American. | had the sensation of 
getting aboard the plane in a country 
as foreign as Tunisia and coming up in 
a cross between South Carolina and 
Bermondsey. The pedantic and resent- 
ful accent of the British West Indian is 
already familiar to the voyager from 
New York, whither so many West In- 
dians have emigrated. The traveler's 
stomach, enraptured but sorely tried by 
a couple of weeks of Puerto Rican, Do- 
minican and Haitian cuisine, relaxes 
when it encounters the bland, White 
Mountain-resort type of food the 
Myrtle Bank at Kingston puts out. 
The mountains are high, green and 
beautiful, but they lack the savagery 
of those on Santo Domingo. A pretty 
English girl named Pudge meets you 
at the airport and presents you with a 
Jamaica rum punch, with the compli- 
ments of the Jamaica rum industry. 
It is frosted and fruited like a tearoom 
hostess’s dream, but it is too sweet. 
The Haitian and Dominican rums 
taste like wild brandies. 

The Myrtle Bank is a lovely place. 
It is jam-full of 


sprinkling of 


Americans, with a 
Britishers who have 
managed to think a way around the 
thirty-five-pound limit to the money 
they may take out of the United hing- 
dom. There is a fine open-air sait- 
water swimming pool. Most of the salt, 
as well as all the dirt, is filtered out of 
the water when it is pumped up from 
the harbor; the guests do not appre- 
ciate strong flavors. You may lie back 
on a deck chair and look up at the 
man-o'-war birds, which float in the 
air as if gravity had never existed, 
waiting to interrupt and rob  hard- 
working terns and gulls. Black waiters 
will bring you drinks, and the sea 
breeze will bring to your ears the words 


of the vice-president of a w holesale hard- 
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ware company in Indianapolis telling 
the leading lawyer of Fitchburg, Massa- 
chusetts, how he failed to win a Class 
C golf tournament at his country club 
because his caddie had neglected to 
bring along his favorite putter. 

Outside the hotel gate wait swarms 
of drivers of old, gaunt automobiles 
that must have been senescent before 
they were shipped to the Greater An- 
tilles, probably as ballast. The cars 
devour vast volumes of gasoline that 
retails for about fifty cents a gallon. 
Everything the driver can possibly 
earn with the car while it is in motion 
must inevitably go for fuel. His only 
chance of making a profit therefore is 
to charge a flat sum by the hour and 
then lure you into a trip to a botanical 
garden or a church where he will be 
paid for waiting time. Besides the 
drivers there are the beggars who have 
no automobiles. At the gate I made the 
acquaintance of a small boy named 
Lloyd Ballentine Bernard. I couldn't 
help making his acquaintance because 
he followed me everywhere I went. “I 
want to go to the United States with 
you, Doddy,” he said. “That’s my 
dream. Join the Navy. I saw it in the 
films. Drive a lorry. I want to grow up 
and be a big fat man like you, Doddy. 
That’s my ambition.” 


The Young Idea 


I walked out on a pier where I saw a 
freighter tied up. Lloyd followed me. 
We met a gang of other, darker boys 
(Lloyd was about the shade of Joe 
Louis). They wanted me to throw a 
coin off the end of the pier so they 
could dive for it, in what clothes they 
had on. I gave them a florin and told 
them to divide it among themselves, or 
buy sweets with it and share. They all 
started to fight, and Lloyd said re- 
proachfully: You shouldn't have done 
that, Doddy.”’ I had had trouble under- 
standing the boys, and thought they 
were talking a patois as different from 


English as Haitian creole is from 
French. “What language were they 
talking?” I asked Lloyd. “Broken 
English, Doddy,” he said. I took him 
into a shop kept by a Chinese and 
bought him “a cream"’—a paper cup of 
ice cream—thinking to get rid of him. 
But I found that this had only prolonged 
the connection, since he followed me 
down the street, walking almost under 
my left armpit as he ate the cream. 
“If the other boys see you leave me, 
Doddy, they beat me, take my cream 
away.” I never got to the gate again 
without seeing Lloyd waiting for me. 
After a while I stopped going out. 

I got talked into enough drives in 
the ancient vehicles to see that the in- 
terior of the island is beautiful, but the 
people seemed among the most hope- 
less in the Greater Antilles, and their 
depression infected me. There is no 
sense of nationality in Jamaica. The 
white 2 per cent of the population, 
which owns or manages about every- 
thing worth owning or managing, con- 
siders itself British. The Negro and 
mulatto mass has no distinct language 
or culture; no dance, no music, no liter- 
ature, no intellectual tradition. The 
British, having ruled the island nearly 
300 years, are just getting around to 
building the University of the British 
West Indies in Jamaica. The extremely 
few Jamaicans, mostly white or light, 
who could afford a 4000-mile trip to 
England for a higher education came 
back as facsimile Englishmen, to live 
off their compatriots. Jamaicans may 
emigrate to Britain as freely as Puerto 
Ricans to our mainland. But where the 
Puerto Rican finds himself 1400 miles 
from New York, which isa serious prob- 
lem, the Jamaican is 4000 miles from 
Liverpool, and with rare chance of a 
passage of any kind except by air- 
plane—a matter of $400 one way. Nor 
does life in the United Kingdom offer 
Even at that, 500 
Jamaicans took deck passage on a 


much allurement. 
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tramp that was returning light to Lon- 
don last spring. The British Ministry 
of Labour, when I left London last 
June, was awaiting their arrival with- 
out pleasure, since it was unlikely that 
many of them would possess the in- 
dustrial skills wanted in British facto- 
ries. Jamaicans have all the American 
Negro’s sense of injustice, without his 
flaring hope or his economic power. 
They live in Haitian poverty without 
the Haitian consolation of a national 
legend, independence, and the vast, 
vague, rum-soaked feeling of destiny. 

The greatest of all the Greater An- 
tilles is Cuba, which is 759 miles long 
and has a land area greater than the 
other three islands put together. The 
trouble is that no matter which end of 
the Greater Antilles a through-tripper 
starts from, he arrives at the other end 
so saturated with impressions that he 
needs to be wrung out before he can 
function satisfactorily as a sponge 
again. This is rather hard to arrange, 
short of hypnotism. ( Your mind is a 
blank—a blank—you have just left 
Washington Square.” ) 


Discovering Havana 


But Havana is easy to take. Like a 
coco glacé, which is a Cuban dessert, it 
will please even after a heavy meal. Its 
appeal is lazy and obvious, and there is 
something there for everybody. A wise 
man or a fool can have a good time in 
Havana, and this is not something 
that can be said of all places. 

There is a hotel called the Ambos 
Mundos on the Calle Obispo in Havana 
whose proprietor, Don Manuel Asper, 
is a wise and gracious man. He is also 
one of that inexplicably large group of 
publicans, in all countries, who like to 
gather writers about them, even at the 
expense of picking up an occasional 
bad tab. Obispo is a narrow street lead- 
ing down from the center of town to 
the water front. It is shriekingly busy 
by day and quiet as Greenwood Ceme- 
tery by night. Ambos Mundos means 
Two. Worlds (Deur Mondes is a fa- 
vorite name for hotels in France). The 
Two Worlds are the Old and New, and 
a hotel with such a name should be 
near the harbor, where they meet. 
From my window I could see far over 
the harbor, but there was a nearer 
view that interested me more. A fam- 
ily lived in a rudimentary penthouse 
on a roof two stories below my room, 
and I could watch the domestic round 
from dawn till night. Except at meal- 
times, two children continually rode 
tricycles about the periphery of the 
roof, so I always knew exactly when 
the family was eating. I developed 
something of a crush on the maid, but 
she never seemed to have a day, or 
even a minute, off. 

\ block down toward the port from 
the Ambos Mundos is the Plaza de 
Armas, the old principal place of the 
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town, when it was still just a couple of 
rows of buildings along the water front. 
On the old square stands the City Hall, 
a noble 18th-Century building, and 
within the patio of the City Hall there 
is a tombstone, now set into the wall, 
removed from the grave of the first 
Spanish lady to die in Cuba. The tomb- 
stone said she was killed by the acci- 
dental discharge of an arquebus in the 
hands of a soldier in 1517, and anybody 
who has ever seen a Cuban soldier carry 
a rifle, with the muzzle pointed directly 
at the stomach of the man behind him, 
can understand exactly how it hap- 
pened. In such fashions countries form 
their national traditions. 

Don Manuel is a Spaniard of Spain, 
whose uncle founded the Ambos Mun- 
dos and then induced Manolo to join 
him by telling the young man that in 
Cuba he would have nothing to do but 
go to the races and attend tea parties. 
Sefior Asper has been paying for his 
credulity ever since. He speaks English 
well, and spends most of his waking 
hours advising American guests and 
interpreting for them. One evening, as 
we sat in the café of the Ambos Mundos 
Restaurant, which is across the street 
from the hotel and enjoys a certain 
autonomy, Sefior Asper told me about 
an American woman guest at his hotel 
who had been afraid to walk to the 
nearest church, three blocks away. 

“She wanted a taxi,” Sefior Asper 
said. “She thought the streets were 
dangerous. I was firm. I made her walk. 
I was like a man pushing a timid swim- 
mer off a raft. I told her, ‘My dear 
lady, this is Sunday and taxis do not 
pass here unless they are requested by 
telephone. I will not call a taxi. Then 
you will not go to church, and you will 
be damned!’ She was a very religious 
woman. She went, but trembling. When 
she returned she was pleased with her- 
self. She said, ‘I am positively thrilled.’ 
Yet she had been in Havana four times 
before.” 


Travel De Luxe 


Don Manolo took a drink of Spanish 
brandy and soda, and continued: “ She 
belonged to the class of tourists who 
book always the best accommodations 
through a travel agency—which means 
to them the most expensive. They go 
always to the same hotels, where they 
see the same people who have been with 
thera on the ship. In the most expensive 
hotel in the place where they come to, 
they see the people from the most expen- 
sive hotel in the last place they stopped. 
Travel for such people is like being on 
a ship which passes close to countries 
which they regard across a rail. 

“Always before in Havana the lady 
had stopped at the Nacional, which is, 
as you know, a palace on a hill, and 
when she wanted to go anywhere the 
desk had called a taxi for her, and the 
taxi had taken her and brought her 





back—the driver, of course, speaking 
perfect English. But this time there 
had been some confusion about her 
booking, and she had arrived at the 
Nacional and found herself without a 
room. They had secured a room for her 
here, and she had come in fear and 
trembling. 

“After her church experience she 
actually got so that she would walk 
several blocks in any direction, even 
on weekdays when the streets were full 
of people. She would hail taxis in the 
street herself without thinking that the 
driver was an assassin unless the head 
porter had selected him. She ate in one 
of our best restaurants, although it was 
not in a hotel, and was relieved when 
she did not die of dysentery. When she 
left she said she had never enjoyed 
Havana so much.” 

“There are also travelers,” I said, 
“who are unhappy when they return 
to the United States if they cannot tell 
all their friends that they have lived in 
a charming little hotel under a railroad 
culvert in an Indian village, where they 
had a four-room suite and better food 
than in the Ambos Mundos for twenty- 
two cents a day, and when they left 
they tipped the servants a nickel and 
the servants wept with gratitude. They 
also say that they disguised themselves 
as natives and learned the inside of 
everything, and bought priceless an- 
tiques at dime-store rates, and saw 
dances that the general public never gets 
tosee, and were invited to play tennison 
polo ponies in Pablo Picasso's studio.” 

“Which is worse?” Sefior Asper asked. 

Summoning up all the Spanish T had 
learned in the Greater Antilles, T said, 
‘Ouién sabe?” 

Havana is certainly one of the eating 
capitals of the world. Cold Moro crab, 
followed by hot suckling pig with garlic 
and vinaigrette sauce and then as epi- 
logue coco glacé (the milk and meat of a 
cocoanut beaten into a froth and then 


frozen and served in the shell) compose 


a menu hard to beat, but as many com- 
binations can be made with a Cuban 
bill of fare as with a pack of bridge 
cards. I must say that my pleasure in 
even the best of foods is enhanced by 
seeing customers come in with guitars, 
which they play enthusiastically be- 
tween courses, probably as an aid to 
digestion. It must be effective, for 
Cubans can eat more than Americans, 
Frenchmen or even Hollanders of twice 
their cubic capacity. It is true that 
every well-to-do Cuban I met over 
the age of twenty-four boasted of “an 
acid stomach,” but each had _ his 
favorite prescription, which he took 
ostentatiously at the beginning of a 
meal, after which he would order 
from six to ten courses. “Have you 
heard of aluminum pills?”’ one lawyer 
asked me. “ Everybody of importance 
in the United States takes them be- 
fore every meal.” 

There are so many good restaurants 
in Havana, none of which is any pri- 
vate discovery of mine, that it would 
be presumptuous for me to attempt 
any ranking, but one I won't easily 
forget is a moderate-sized place called 
El Templete. El Templete has a ter- 
race looking over the water toward 
the lights of the Cabaiia, which is one 
of the four old Spanish forts over- 
looking the entrance to the harbor. 
The combination of suckling pig and 
moonlight is irresistible. 

When we were in Havana last year 
the national elections were just coming 
up. I was driving in a friend's automo- 
bile with a woman in our party late one 
night when a squad of soldiers armed 
with submachine guns stopped us. 
They told us to get out and started to 
search the car. ‘What are you looking 
for?” I asked the corporal. “ Dyna- 
mite,” he said. “Why?” I asked. 
“ Elections coming,” he answered, as if 
that was suflicient explanation. 

Some day I must go back to Cuba to 


find out who won the election. THE END 











**You mean to tell me you don’t honor travelers’ cheques?” 
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At night Virginia Street, the main stem, tries to live up to the city’s famous slogan. 


SEPARATION CENTER 


Each year people from every state in the Union flock to Reno, some 


to be parted from their spouses, others merely from their dollars 


by FRED SCHWED, JR. 


W 


thirty thousand people live and work; or to 


HEN A PERSON SAYS “RENO,” he may be 


referring to a small city where more than 


Reno,” a word with a special meaning which 
is und rstood wherever the English language 
is spoken and in most cases where it is not. 
Reno—the Place 
A parched desert, beautiful and terrible and 
lifeless, 


east; and only two miles to its west rise the 


is dramatically situated. 
stretches for hundreds of miles to its 
sheer green slopes of the Sierra Nevadas, with 


their 


streams. 


mountain flowers, deer, and fine trout 
Reno—the Word—is not a place at 
all. It is the prefix in Mr. Winchell’s words 
“renobound” 


“renovated.” It is used 


in unpleasant conversations that begin, “'T tell 


and 
you, I simply cannot stand it any longer.” 
The good citizens of Reno lead a somewhat 


schizophrenic existence. They live in an at- 
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tractive town which is full of things to be 
proud of. They also perforce live with the word 
“Reno.” They owe their fame to that word, 
and the respectability of that word is much de- 
bated. Without the word, their city could not 
be much known or pondered by the other 
people of the earth. They would enjoy the 
unenjoyable privacy of other American places 
of similar dimensions. 

It is divorce, naturally, that has chiefly made 
Reno internationally famous. Yet for the visi- 
or it is the least striking phenomenon, simply 
because it is mostly invisible. Applicants for 
divorce look the same as other people. [If you 
occasionally see a woman weeping into her 
beer it may be because her decree is going to be 
granted tomorrow, or was turned down, or it 
may be for any of the other divers reasons 
that women weep. 

Though mostly invisible, divorce in Reno is 
not inaudible. You do not have to be in the 
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city long before some lady will divulge a round- 
by-round recital of all that led up to the un- 
happy event. Partly she will be under the piti- 
ful illusion that nothing like this ever happened 
to anyone before, and that therefore it is inter- 
esting; partly it is a restatement, to herself, 
that she was not to blame. Women who have 
somebody eagerly waiting to marry them are 
understandably more serene than the others. 
(Men apply for divorce, too, but rarely. Few 
men can take the time off. But sometimes, for 
emotional or other reasons, it seems wiser for 
the man to apply, since his wife might not go 
through with it, perhaps at the last minute.) 

Nevada's first requirement fordivorce is what 
lawyers smugly refer to as a “legal fiction”: 
six weeks’ steady residence in Nevada, at- 
tested to, honestly enough, by a witness who 
is paid five dollars so to attest. After this a 
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I Bonnie Richardson and wealthy New Yorker William Richardson decided to part amicably 


after nearly ten years of marriage (and two children). Her decree required six lawyers and $4700. 


mild sort of perjury is committed when the 


applicant mumbles, in reply to the judge’s 


mumble, that she does intend to continue resi- 
dence in Nevada. The whole thing is much less 
a question of how you lived with your spouse 
during your married years than where you 
lived during the last forty-two days. 

Reno divorces are most frequently granted 
on the grounds of mental cruelty. Typical 
statements made by divorce seekers include, 
“He was rude to my mother,” and, “When 
he went away on his trips he would never take 
me along.”’ These trifling complaints are com- 
mon because there is no necessity for stronger 
testimony. The only real point at issue is 
“residence,” and that, of course, Nevada 


makes easy. (Continued on Page 101) 
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2 Bonnie arrived stylishly in Reno by luxury 
air liner and was greeted warmly by friends. 


Bonnie Richardson takes “the cure” the as) way —with all expenses paid by her “ex” 


e . . — oo ° . e . ° . . . ° 
2B Bonnie stayed at Jack Fugitt’s Donner Trail Ranch, where, for $100 a # Gambling is possible almost anywhere in Reno, at gaming houses, 


week, she got meals, cocktails around the fire at sundown, and trail riding. night clubs, bars, even drugstores. Bonnie tries roulette in a hotel. 
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» Reno offe le diversion for divorce seekers licy calculated — @ Day before the divorce of one of hi | ‘ugi 
eB Reno offers ample diversion for divorce seekers, a poli a ate ay before the divorce of one of his guests becomes final, Jack Fugitt 
more for profit than altruism. Here Bonnie dances with a local cattle heir. throws a cocktail-and-dinner party. This was Bonnie's “graduation night.” 


It’s all over after six weeks in Reno (at about $1200) and ten minutes in court 


rf After “graduation party” Bonnie, in her huge, canopied bed at Donner 


SB Following a brief visit to court, Bonnie is handed her decree by Clerk 
lrail Ranch. writes to her children— Billy, aged eight. and Pamela. six. Harry K. Brown. He and another clerk record about 10,500 decrees a vear. 
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(Continued from Page 99) However, Nevada di- 
vorces are not invariably iron-clad. The ram- 
ifications of divorce laws and the situations 
that may result from divorce are so com- 
plex that it is bootless for one layman to 
A fairly 


safe generalization is that if your spouse does 


attempt explaining them to another. 


not object to your obtaining a divorce you 
have a much better chance than if your spouse 
does object. But even then you are not on 
certain ground because of conflicting state 
laws. Mr. Justice Black of the United States 
Supreme Court once pronounced: “. . . a di- 
... hingeson his ability 
to guess at what may ultimately be the legal 


vorced person's liberty 


and factual conclusions resulting from the 
consideration of two of the most uncertain 
word symbols in all the judicial lexicon, juris- 
liction and domicile.” 


The Drama of Divorce 


It surprises most visitors to learn what a 
tiny part of Reno’s population at any given 
time comprises divorce applicants. (Three 
times as many marriages are performed yearly, 
as Reno folk are quick to tell you. Reno is a 
mighty easy place to get married, which is yet 
another of her many allures.) Every day a new 
crop of six-week “residents” matures. The 
great majority of these, despite their testimony 
to the contrary, then get out of town like so 
many whippets. This is no reflection on the 
charms and hospitality of the city; there are 
more than a few permanent and happy resi- 
dents who found the community only because 
they came there for divorces. But in general, 
the divorced, especially the women, are not 
good Reno boosters. A person's memories of a 
locality are formed only to a limited extent by 
the scenery, climate and accommodations. 
You can have a peach of a time on a sand bar 
in the right company. By the same token, not 
many women who were divorced in Reno re- 
member the city with fondness. A divorce, 
even when it is eagerly sought, is still the for- 
mal recording of a personal catastrophe. 

I shall not soon forget a little pageant in 
which | had an unheroic part. Harry the Cow- 
hand (who runs a dude ranch) and | were es- 
corting a pretty young woman on the last 
hundred yards of her first marriage. It was the 
late lunch hour; Virginia Street, the main drag, 
was crowded, and in the pitiless sunlight which 

as bouncing off the pavements it suddenly 

‘came apparent that our charming charge 
vas about to burst out erving. While | was 
desperately trying to imagine what Ronald 
Colman would do in such a situation, | heard 
Harry take over. 

“Come on, pigeon,” he said out of the corner 
of his mouth, as though he were talking to a 
well-beloved but extremely fractious filly, 
“blow your nose. Remember our motto: *’Tis 
than never to 
have been a guest at Pyramid Lake Ranch.” 

This and a few similar endearments rallied 


better to have loved and lost 


her across the Truckee River, past the drug- 
stores full of slot machines, and up the easy 
slope of the courthouse steps. But in’ the 
vaulted lobby it looked as though another 
collapse were imminent, 


“What a coincidence!” exclaimed Harry, 
registering stage astonishment. ” Right there is 
a long-distance telephone! Call up your old 
man and tell him you just changed your mind.” 

At that moment her lawyer arrived in the 
brisk manner which is proper for these melan- 
choly occasions. In five minutes, without any 
unsightly waterworks, she was a ‘“‘free 
woman’ —whatever that means. 

She did not kiss the courthouse pillar or 
throw her wedding ring into the river, or even 
momentarily consider doing either. (Neither 
do most other women, without a press agent’s 
encouragement. ) 

Divorce applicants mostly live in boarding- 
houses, and the more affluent live on dude 
ranches; but there is confusion about these 
terms. A boardinghouse which is right in town 
cannot call itself anything fancier than a 
boardinghouse, but many of the boarding- 
houses at the edge of town call themselves 
ranches, though they have little more re- 
semblance to what Easterners think of as a 
ranch than to a subway station. Some of 
them are pleasant enough places; they're 
just not ranches. 

By whatever name, the most important 
element is incalculable in advance — what sort 
of people are going to be there during your par- 
ticular six weeks? A lone neurotic person —if 
neurotic enough— can considerably sour up a 
whole houseful of pleasanter people. There is a 
sign of quiet eloquence posted in the living 
room of one of the ranches. It reads: Why Be 
Diflicult—When With a Little More Effort 
You Can Be Impossible? 

The question is often asked: What is a woman 
to do with forty-two days, completely wrenched 
out of the normal routine of her life? The an- 
swers are various. 

A few, a very few, behave terribly, and usu- 
ally are, as the old song states, “more to be 
pitied than censured.” For collateral reading 
on this point see certain Sunday newspaper 
supplements. 

Some play gin rummy half around the clock. 
Some find a congenial group of women simi- 
larly situated and form warm six-week friend- 
ships. A few find a congenial man. Some take 
six-week courses at the University of Nevada 
and improve their educations. 


Ways to Forget 


Others take the Scenic Tour, or visit San 
You have to be 
back in Nevada by midnight the next day or 


Francisco in a tearing hurry. 
the six weeks is all to do over again.) Some 
who can afford it (and who are gaited that 
way) ride and swim and tour and dance and 
gamble and go to night clubs and cocktail 
parties and have a dizzy time of it indeed. 
Many must get jobs to pay expenses. Being 
a waitress is a good job because it can be 
started and stopped promptly. But a headier 
employment, if your can qualify, is being a 
“shill” in a gaming room. This means pretend- 
ing to be a real player, but actually playing 
with money the house supplies. Not many real 
players like to start gambling at an empty 
table, so each shill is supplied with fifteen 
dollars to start. If she loses it she goes to the 
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9 Affixing of white corsage on the courthouse 


steps means it’s all over. And Bonnie, like all new 


divorcees, feels the inevitable emotional wrench. 


10 Two hours after she has solemnly affirmed in 
a Nevada court her intention “to become a permanent 
resident of the State of Nevada and to reside therein,” 
Bonnie Richardson enplanes for New York via Holly- 
wood. Ranchman Jack Fugitt, her host and witness 
(he testified to seeing her at least once every day for 
farewell kiss. 


six weeks) sends her aloft with a 











£ Bunny (Donna Rebecea) Dalton, 21, of Salt Le 


one vear, for religious and other reasons. 


cashier's window and gets another fifteen. 
the table begins to fill up with bona-fide specu- 
lators she relinquishes her seat. If she wins, 
she returns her winnings later. She must bet 
one chip at a time, and never increase the 
bets. Otherwise the “lookout” 
man could not keep track of how much she 
lo be a shill vou must be nice 


respec table looking. 


size ol her 


Witlis OF loses, 
looking 

Some who do not work their way through 
the six-week divorce course find it difficult to 
idjus* themselves to life in Reno. The nadir of 


social adjustment 


timid 
woman whose strict parents had terrified het 
about the pitfalls of wicked Reno. The result 
was that for the first half of her stay she did 


not leave her room except to make purchases 


was achieved by a 


at a drug or dime store. She was finally rescued 


by some kindhearted girls who managed to 
assure her that it was perfectly safe to walk 


around the city and even toenjoy herself, 
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e City, decided to divorce her husband after 


Her decree was obtained by one lawver—for about $150. 


As in many other matters of morality, the 
American public does not approve of divorce, 
I like .to 


fancy that the geographic situation of Reno is 


but it indulges in it freely enough. 


symbolically suited to the situation. 

divorce applicants come from the East: and 
have to take a long, expensive journey through 
a vast desert. A journey through a desert 
carries the suggestion of penance. Thus the trip 
for a divorce can subconsciously be likened to 
This little fantasy 


can easily break down, especially if the appli- 


asort of | nholy Crasade. 


cant is whisked to Reno on an air liner with a 
personable hostess handing out delicious broths 
and salads.) [It goes without saving that the 
best way vet discovered to avoid the possible 
Reno 


unpleasantnesses and heartaches of a 


divorce is to stay married. 


Though divorce in Reno is all but invisible, 


gambling in Reno is even more visible than the 
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2 Bu y Salt 


Lake Citv: no one met her upon arrival. 


earned her bus fare from 


Bunny Dalton takes “the 


6 Bunny met a school friend who bought 
her a lemonade. She does not smoke or drink. 


near-by mountain ranges. The visitor does not 
become entangled with the mountains so inti- 
mately, or so immediately. 

Take my case: When I climbed off the dusty 
train from far-off Chicago, I checked into my 
hotel and then took a short walk down Vir- 
ginia Street. It was a little before high noon 
and the sun blazed from a sky that contained 
no clouds, and definitely suggested that there 
had never been a cloud before, and never 
would be one thereafter. 

I shortly came to a large establishment 
whose neon lights fought a losing contest with 
The 


Dancing, Gaming. The word “ gaming,” to one 


the sunshine. lights Dining, 


spelled 
who has never before seen it thus freely adver- 
tised, is about as surprising, or shocking, as if 
the sign had read Dining, Dancing, Bad 
Checks Cashed. 

[ turned into the dim interior and viewed a 


room that was jammed with slot machines and 








s ° . . 
3 Bunny took a room in a private home, hired 
a lawyer (above) and got a job waiting on table. 


cure” the hard way. 


7 While in Reno Bunny went to church and 
Sunday school regularly, as she did back home. 


their devotees, yanking the handles in frenzy. 
A few had even manned two machines and 
skillfully were yanking and feeding both at the 
same time. There was a lack of everything 
one expects in connection with gambling. No 
one shouted, or even grinned when he won; 
no one groaned or grimaced when he lost. The 
slot-machine player, it seems, does not expect 
to do well, is not surprised when he doesn’t, 
nor elated on those rare occasions when he 
does. I ordered a drink at a bar beautifully 
inlaid with twenty-two hundred silver dollars. 
(They are inlaid in a special plastic; you can’t 
get one of them out with an ice pick. You can 
count them, though, if you have the patience. 
In change for my ten-dollar bill, the bar- 
tender plunked down nine silver dollars. The 
effect was that of a dump truck unloading 
bricks. “ How about some bills?”’ I asked. 
“T don't think we got any of them in right 
now,” he said in a friendly fashion. Nevadans, 


see 


4 Among the diners served by Bunny at El Cortez 
Hotel’s exclusive Trocadero was Bonnie Richardson. 


SAD Foe TOPE Peon as 


$B Still hopeful of another, happier marriage, Bunny 
delved into marital problems at the public library. 


as I was to learn, have a slight grudge against 
folding money. 

Finishing my drink, I overcame my moral 
scruples briefly. A machine was 
miraculously vacant for a moment. Like every- 


dollar slot 


thing else in the place it was jammed with 
metal dollars, and proclaimed that if three 


>, 


> Bunny often took a two-mile bus 
ride to Lawton’s pool for an early dip. 


With no help from husband, she works to pay for her decree 


9 Finally free, Bunny gives her law- 
yer the usual kiss on courthouse steps. 


“bars” came up a jack pot of $175 was guaran- 
teed. I strolled over and insouciantly put in one 
of my nine dollars. I achieved a“ bar,” a cherry, 
a lemon, a whirr and a dull sickening click. I 
strolled out uninsouciantly. Behind me, the 
grim orgy continued, completely unheeding 
what had just happened. 

After a very few weeks I came to a different 
view of the ubiquitous slot machine, and it is 
only fair to record that also. 

The scene of my partial conversion was a 
dude ranch “ trading post,”’ and the time was a 


<10 For Bunny, it is not yet farewell to 
Reno; she must continue working until she’s 
earned her bus fare back to Salt Lake City, where 
she plans to go to college. Stull, a new chapter in 
her life is about to unfold, and she symbolizes the 
end of the old one by tossing a 10¢ wedding ring 
into the Truckee from the Virginia Street Bridge. 
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Douglas Alley, crammed with gambling 


clubs, is called the brightest alley in U.S. 


Reno 


A craps player sweats out a roll at the Palace Club. 


Some gamblers call craps the fastest, most brutal game. 


Into this litth 


soft-drink parlor 


hot Sunday alternoort struc- 


ture icombination of store, 
and bar— came a sweet and slightly seedy old 
nothing unusual about 
him save that when he clinked a 


little, but this is not unusual in Reno or its 


pentienan Phere Wiis 


moved lie 
greetings with 


CHIVIPOTS Ih murmured his 


charm, but speedily, for he had just driven 
across forty miles of desert, and it was quickly 
apparent that he had not done this to obtain a 


divorce, a drink or a distant view of rugged 


prt aks He sal hiinnase it dow i happily before ole 
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vaming clubs are often dreary, and 


Harold Smith, owner of Harold's Club, checks a 
poker deck for marked cards. He's hep toevery trick. 


of the two nickel slot machines and reached into 
his pron het for the first handful of nickels. 

Some four and a half hours later he hit a 
jack pot. He beamed all over. Friendly people 
patted him on the back. He rose from his perch 
on the stool, went to a table and ordered a 
bottle of soda pop. The day's sport was over. 

It was at this point that a light began to 
dawn on me. This elderly gent was no gambler, 
no man greedy for nickels. He was a sportsman 
enjoying the deep satisfaction of an angler 
who has landed a wily, oversized bass. 
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the players seldom 
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The Palace Club, without a smile in sight. 


Girl roulette dealers at left earn $15 per day- 


vay—win or lose. Yet such 


This sign extols the generosity of Harold’s Club slot machines. Concluding words are “Last 
= = Load 


Week” and “every minute,” but machines are adjusted to favor the house in the long run. 


When his admirers had thinned out [ sat 
down with him and stood a round of soft drinks. 
“Pretty good, hitting that jack pot?” [ sug- 
gested, 

“Sunday before last [ hit three of “om,” he 
stated with quiet pride. 

“You like to drive way over here to play this 


particular machine?” 
"Yos, sir, and TH tell you what it is. This 


machine is a good loose machine.” 
“Can you make a profit on a loose machine 
like this one?” 





These men have been playing “21” at the Palace Club for 12 hours straight. The club is Reno’s oldest; its 
300 employees, including 75 shills, work on a 3-shift, 24-hour basis, and earn over a million dollars a year. 


is the lure that Nevada’s tax on gambling 


Girl slot-machine player permits a grudging 
smile; she has just hit the nickel jack pot for $7. 


“Oh, no,” he 


close to being shocked. “Sooner or later you 


said, with an air that came 


got to feed ‘em all back where they came from, 
and some more too. Thing is, with a loose ma- 
chine like this a man gets a good playback.” 

Playback?” 

“Sure, a good playback. You notice how 
long I was able to play this afternoon? Nigh 
on five hours, | guess. And I had just so many 
nickels to start. That loose machine gives me 
back enough return, often enough, so I can 


keep playing. You see,” his voice becoming 


Some operators believe that drinking and gam- 
bling don’t mix, but every Reno club sells liquor. 


more confidential now, “Um not as young as 
I used to be. Gave up riding ten years ago. My 
eyes ain't so good as they was, nor my hearing 
neither. [don’t get so much pleasure any more 
from the shows, nor the movies. But a good 
loose machine like this one here... .” 


Of course “gaming” in Reno does not con- 


sist solely of slot machines. A dozen other 
games are played by many thousands every 
night and day in the week. 

Bingo, for example, is perhaps as popular 
as the slot machine. Bingo requires no descrip- 
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Covered Wagon Wheel, all plastic, 
was designed in the Harold’s Club shops. 


exceeds all other sources of state revenue 


— oe Ra 
‘yi: Pale it Beicbe 


The Palace Club offers 125 opportunities, 
including 105 slot machines, to lose—or win. 


tion. The equipment for bingo vies in lack of 
beauty with the slot machine. 

Horse-race keno is one of the most complex 
and, to me, the vsilliest of games, Its popu- 
larity lies in the fact that by risking a coin 
it is perfectly possible to win a thousand dol- 
lars or even more. (It is also perfectly pos- 
sible, as any mathematician will tell you, for 
a monkey, pounding a typewriter at random, 
to produce a beautiful poem, but it is terribly 
unlikely, especially during the first thousand 
years of his efforts.) 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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On the Charles River, Coach Tom Bolles megaphones instructions to the varsity crews while they rest in front of Dunster House dormitory. 


HARVARD 


The world’s richest university is no longer an ivory tower for proper Bostonians 


by CLEVELAND AMORY 


Photographs by Arthur Griffin 


Y GUARD outside University Hall in Har- 
vard’s so-called “ Yard” 
ferred to as ~ 


it is never re- 
campus ’’—there is a statue of a 
man sitting and gazing out into space with a 
book balanced on his right knee. Underneath 
are the words “John Harvard,” “founder,” 
and the date 1638. . 

(s statuary it is good, and when unveiled in 
1884 it did much to establish Daniel Chester 
French as one of America’s top sculptors. As 
history, however, it is not so good. John Har- 
vard was not the founder of Harvard, the date is 


a 
Students bound for lecture halls or libraries 


in the Yard pass through gate of Wigglesworth 


Hall. 


one of the dormitories for freshmen. 


wrong, and the statue is not that of John. 
Actually, John Harvard was merely the col- 
lege’s first large benefactor. Harvard was 
founded in 1636, and the man who posed for at 


least the head part of the work was, in Mr. 


John Harvard sits in front of University Hall. 
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French’s eyes, merely the most statuegenis 
young Harvard man available at the time. 

This is of course a slur on Harvard's motto, 
which is Verilas, or “ Truth,” and has always 
been almost as much of a skeleton in the Uni- 
versity’s closet as the discovery that the 
original china for Harvard dinner plates, now 
issued in true Crimson, was distinctly Yale 
Blue. But erroneous as the statue is, it is far 
closer to the truth than is the average outsider’s 
conception of Harvard as compared with what 
Harvard really is. 

To the average outsider Harvard is the old- 
est and wealthiest place of higher learning in 
the country. But the 
outsider goes on to picture Harvard as a small 
land located in the Hub of the Universe and 
inhabited by a quaint group of junior George 
Apleys who refer to their residence as “ Hah- 
vud,”” who are best described by the phrase, 


So far, he is correct. 
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“You can always tell a Harvard man but 
you can't tell him much”; who are indiffer- 
ent to everything save crew haircuts, green 
cloth bags and perhaps membership in the 
Porcellian Club, and who rally in support 
of their football team with the stirring cry, 
"Fight fiercely, men.” 

This is a dated picture. Measured by its 
academic population, which currently con- 
sists of 12,000 students and 2200 faculty, Har- 
vard is by no means the country’s largest uni- 
versity, but there is nothing small about it. In 
physical resources alone, Harvard is the world’s 
most impressive educational plant. It consists 
of, among other things: $173,000,000 in endow- 
ment, 165 buildings in Cambridge and Boston, 
two complete forests (one at Petersham, Mass., 
and the other, the Arnold Arboretum at Ja- 
maica Plain, the largest tree museum in the 
country), a research center at Dumbarton 
Oaks, Washington, D. C., a solar observatory 
11,532 feet above sea level at Climax, Colorado, 
an institute of tropical agriculture at Sole- 
dad, Cuba, a telescope station near Bloem- 
fontein, South Africa, and a nursery school 
for children of married veterans in a Cam- 
bridge Quonset hut. 

Most of these, except for the nursery school, 
have been in operation for some time, but even 
f a Harvard insider—there are 90,000 living 
ilumni centered in 134 city Harvard Clubs 
should return to his alma mater after some 
absence, he would find stern changes had taken 
place. For one thing, he would notice definite 
evidence of female emancipation. Though the 
Harvard News Office—there is no such thing as 
a Publicity Office—asks that visiting authors 
use the phrase “joint instruction” rather than 
the word “coeducational,” students from 


President Lowell. He is praised for Harvard’s 


House Plan, blamed for Sacco-Vanzetti stand. 


Charles Eliot, Harvard’s president from 1869-1909, His determination and lofty ideals boosted 


Harvard's standards, yet undergraduates were allowed for the first time to pick their own courses. 


near-by Radcliffe College now take courses side 
by side with Harvard boys, and last fall saw 
the first permanent appointment of a female 
professor at the college, Helen Maud Cam. At 
the Harvard Law School, the last remaining 
major law school in the country which does not 
permit women students, a woman lawyer won 
a one-year appointment as a visiting professor 
last year. She liked it so well that this year she 
brought along her husband, Columbia’s karl 
N. Llewellyn, to join her in the task of in- 
structing future Frankfurters. 

But a more far-reaching emancipation than 
this has taken place. Once strictly a regional 
college, Harvard was so dominated by Boston 
boys from so-called “ good”’ families that a dis- 
tinguished Bostonian couid tap the catalogue 
of Harvard graduates and say, “If a man’s in 
there, that’s who he is. If he isn’t, who is he?” 
Today this man would have trouble. Over 60 
per cent of Harvard's present-day student 
body comes from outside New England, and 
the three top elected officers of the senior class 
which graduated last June were, in order, a 
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Jewish boy from Fargo, North Dakota, a 
colored boy from Glen Cove, New York, and 
a Roman Catholic from Lawrence, Mass. It 
is true that a small group of Harvard boys 
still play a large part in Boston society, 
but an ever-increasing proportion of the 
Cambridge community seems to be able to 
live happily without attending the champagne 
ceremonies that accompany the launching 
of broad “a” debutantes down the time-hon- 
ored runways of the Brookline Country Club 
and other select shipyards. 

The undergraduate clubs, long the core of 
Harvard's social system, still function, but 
they are no fonger as socially sacrosanct as 
they were, and even the fabulous Porcellian, 
which antedates all college fraternities, is today 
more a relic of Harvard's past than anything 
else. Located over a tobacco shop on Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, the club is identifiable by a 
mirror so placed that its Cabot-Lowell clientele 
may look down on life passing beneath them 
without themselves being seen. Its downstairs 
room, which has nothing in it except a bicycle 











at 
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Harvard Yard, facing Memonial Chapel. Students loaf between classes on the shaded lawn, where a brewhouse and pigpen once stood. 


rack and six cane chairs always piled forbid- 
dingly on top of one another, is open to all, but 
since the upstairs part of the club operates on 
a schedule of one guest per member per life- 
time, it is not a very vital part of Harvard 
today and tourists who expect to see very much 
more of the sanctum are advised to make reser- 
vations well in advance. 

Harvard's distinguished astronomer, Harlow 
Shapley, was responsible for striking perhaps 
the most scientific blow at the traditional pic- 
ture of Harvard as a Boston social annex. A 


Wild Westerner from the Mt. Wilson Observa- 
tory in Pasadena, Calif., he was asked some 
years ago to deliver one of the Lowell Lectures 
in Boston. To a packed audience of Beacon 
Hillites he proved, by defending the so-called 
“eccentric” idea of astronomy as against the 
Copernican theory, not only that Boston was 
not the Hub of the Universe but that it missed 
being the Hub by exactly 30,000 light years. 

More recently Dean Paul H. Buck attacked 
another picture of Harvard which offends its 
authorities almost as much as the Boston dom- 
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ination angle. This is the viewing of Harvard 
as an establishment solely for the offspring of 
parents in the upper-income brackets. In a 
breakdown of the Harvard class of 1951, the 
first normal, or overwhelmingly nonveteran, 
freshman class since before the war, Dean Buck 
showed that the median parental income for } 
the 1088 boys was $12,250 per year for, non- 
scholarship students and $4950 per year for 
scholarship ones. This, combined with the fact 
that half of the class is made up of private- 
school boys, does not add up to Harvard being 
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Entrance to Harvard’s subway station is a quaint 
monstrosity. Downstairs, a returning student tells 


friends of the outside world: Wellesley and Smith. 


‘ 


Since 1878 Leavitt and Peirce has pampered the to- 
bacco whims of Harvard men. Store fronts for a pool 


room, Porcellian Club and a sports bulletin board. 


A staff meeting of the Lampoon, Harvard's sophis- 
ticated humor magazine. Viaster satirists Robert 


Benehley and Gluvas Williams were once “Poon” men. 


ss 


a poor-boy’s school, but it does damage the 
idea that college is for the carriage trade only. 

Harvard's huge resources are obviously 
something more than a social joke for those 
privileged to pass through the main gate to 
the Yard and, as the inscription reads, “enter 
to grow in wisdom.” 

Actually the lowest possible figure for a boy 
who earns no money to go through Harvard is 
$1300 a year. Nowadays, however, through the 
National Scholarship plan— which will eventu- 
ally include two boys from every state —and 
numerous other grants, one Harvard student 
in six earns more than $100 in either scholar- 
ships or outside work. More than half of the to- 
tal student body earns some money, including 
three quarters of the football squad, who, it has 
been abundantly clear in recent years, are not 
paid for their work on the field. 

In one sense all undergraduates at Harvard 
are on scholarship because, while each student 
pays $525 tuition, his actual expense to the 
college amounts to approximately SL000. Each 
class at its twenty-fifth reunion tries to re- 
since 1916 the gift has 
been $100,000 or over. 


turn this difference 


\s time goes by, the new Harvard is gradu- 
ally establishing better public relations with the 
country at large. In the three and a half years 
since V-J Day the University has had close to 
60,000 applications from veterans alone and 
is currently attracting men from not only ail 
parts of this country but also hundreds from 
abroad. This past vear there were fifty stu- 
dents from India. At the School of Public 
Health, a part of Harvard noted for its devel- 
opment of the iron lung, there were just 
ninety-seven men in all, vet eighteen countries 
were represented. Whether this trend will mean 
the eventual loss of Harvard's aristocratic aura 
altogether it is still too early to say. Fortu- 
nately, there is still ample evidence that a 
Harvard education has a way of doing some- 
thing special to its recipients. 


Applied Science 

The reputation of the Business School for 
giving young men confidence in themselves is 
particularly exemplary. Though its graduates 
have been known to step into jobs paying as 
high as $8000 a year, one young man last year 
was dissatisfied with such mere chance and took 
it upon himself to write sixteen of the most 
prominent men in the country. He asked them 
for an interview relative to his obtaining a suit- 
able position, and was pleased when thirteen of 
the sixteen replied favorably. His first inter- 
view was with Bernard Baruch, with whom he 
talked for fifteen minutes and then was invited 
to Junch. Henry Morganthau, Jr., was next on 
his list, and he was prepared to go through the 
rest of his schedule when the Associated Press 
got hold of his story. Then Business School au- 
thorities stepped in and persuaded him to go at 
the thing in a somewhat quieter way. 

The most publicized student of the present 
academic year is an equally confident young 
man named Alexander MeCalmont Stone Me- 
Coll. He ploughed through a twenty-volume 
encyclopedia at the age of eight and then went 
on through private tutoring and three years 
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at the Penn Charter School in Philadel- 
phia. Fourteen years old last July 29, he is 
the youngest man or boy to enter Harvard 
since anyone can remember. What is more im- 
portant to the University, however, is the 
fact that though McColl's home is in Kalama- 
of” the 
which until recently always regarded attend- 


zoo, Michigan, a section country 
ance at Harvard as an advanced form of aca- 
demic amnesia, he chose his destination fear- 
lessly. “In the part of the country where I come 
from,” he says, “ Harvard today has the best 
reputation of any college.” 

MeColl, who is not on scholarship, rooms 
with his seventeen-year-old brother on the top 
floor of one of the freshman halls, and together 
they have rather typical Harvard living quar- 
ters. These include two separate bedrooms, a 
large, handsomely paneled living room, a bath- 
room with two wash basins and regular maid 
or “ biddy” service. Besides compulsory ath- 
letics three times a week and attendance at 
the younger MeColl is taking English 
composition, medieval European history, a his- 


{ lasses 


tory of arts and a course in Latin satire — they 
have remarkable freedom in their rooms. Chief 
among the parietal rules they must observe are: 
(1) they cannot entertain women guests in their 
rooms except between the hours of | and 7 p.M., 
and then only if a third person (whose gender 
may be either male or female) is present, (2) 
they must maintain good order and reasonable 
quiet (radios, phonographs, and so forth, 
must be lowered after 10 p.w.), and (3) they 
must not keep in their rooms “an animal, 
reptile.” Only the latter bothers 
MeColl. He had heard a good deal about 
the Harvard man’s 


traditional regard for 
goldfish and is still in doubt as to whether such 
lish might now be forbidden under a broad 
interpretation of the word “reptile.” 

One way of measuring Harvard is by books. 
Harvard has 5,000,000 volumes, the largest 
university library in the world. Having recently 
passed the New York Public Library, it is sec- 
ond in size in this country only to the Library 
of Congress. But even with four libraries in the 
Yard, eight House libraries, and a score of sep- 
arate graduate-school deposits, Harvard has 
lately been forced to bury books in underground 
stacks in the Fort Knox manner. 

The director of Harvard's library estimates 
that the needs of the undergraduate students 
could be met by 100,000 carefully selected vol- 
umes, and that with 500,000 volumes the Uni- 
versity could provide an adequate working li- 
brary for all its students. Roughly, then, 4,500,- 
()0 of Harvard's 5,000,000 books are kept by 
the University, not in its function as a center of 
teaching, but in its capacity as a world center 
for scholarly research. This service has a way 
of paying off to the University which would 
never be possible if Harvard were a college 
alone. Under Harvard's new Trade Union Fel- 
lowships, for example, distinguished labor lead- 
ers have come to Cambridge and, while study- 
ing themselves, have also taught Harvard. The 
Nieman Fellowships, established in 1937 for 
working newspapermen, are outstanding in this 
regard. At a meeting of the Nieman men, a few 


years ago, a professor had delivered himself of 








a particularly long-winded talk. Up stepped Ed 
Lahey of the Chicago Daily News. “ We will 
now ask the professor,” said Lahey, ‘to sum- 
marize what he has just told us in 20,000 well- 
chosen words.” 

Independent of state and public aid, Harvard 
is, of course, extremely dependent on private 
gifts. Through the years its graduates have 
met the challenge admirably, and every sort of 
scholarship exists on the records, including a 
famous one left by a man named William Stan- 
islaus Murphy and open only to boys named 
Murphy. The most recent example of benefi- 
cence to the University came from the late 
Thomas W. Lamont, former president of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. During his lucrative lifetime, 
Lamont gave Harvard its new undergraduate 
library and 135 other gifts totaling $2,300,000, 
and upon his death he left Harvard $5,000,000 
in unrestricted funds—obviously the crying 
need of universities in these times. In preincome- 
and-inheritance-tax days, Harvard had a far 
easier time of it, the pattern being perhaps most 
charmingly cut by a Boston merchant named 
Edwin Austin. 

Many years ago Austin sighted Harvard’s 
noted five-foot-shelf President, Ch irles W. 
Eliot, hurrying down the street. He crossed over 
in front of him and, in typical Boston fashion, 
barred his way with his umbrella. He asked 
Eliot what was the greatest immediate need 
of the University. 

Startled, the President replied that it was 
a new building for the Law School. 


The Gold Coast. Any student can now live in this area where flush Harvard men once paid 








Senior Spread, usually an outdoor affair, was 
rained into Winthrop House last commencement. 


“Oh, damn it all,’ snapped Austin, “I hate 
lawyers.” 

Austin continued on his way, but the very 
next d in the great tradition of Harvard's 
moneyed men of that generation, he sent Pres- 
ident Eliot a check for $100,000 to build Austin 
Hall, in honor of his brother Samuel. Austin did 
not live to see his contribution used to further 
an institution later noted for Felix Frank- 
furter and other New Dealers, the cause of 
some pain to Harvard conservatives. Today, 
however, under its present dean, tax-expert 
Erwin N. Griswold, the Law School is, to the 
public at least, more conservative in tone than it 
was under its former head, brain-truster James 
M. Landis, in much the same manner that 
Frankfurter himself is today regarded as an out- 
and-out conservative on the Supreme Court. 


The most famous of all Harvard gifts was 
given one fallday in 1928 when the late Stand- 
ard Oilman, Edward S. Harkness, a Yale man, 
walked into President Lowell's office and offered 
him $3,000,000 to begin Harvard's so-called 
“House Plan.” Virtually all upperclassmen 
now live under this plan, which includes seven 
individual Houses, each with separate dining 
rooms and athletic teams, as well as individual 
libraries and resident tutors to provide individ- 
ual guidance for students during their course of 
study. Harkness had already offered his own 
alma mater a comparable gift; piqued by de- 
lays at the New Haven end, however, he had 
decided to try his plan on the more efficient Mr. 
Lowell at Cambridge. When Lowell, who had 
already envisioned such a program, accepted 
the present, according to legend, in just short 
of ten seconds, Harkness was moved to up his 
original ante of $3,000,000 to make the pot 
$13,000,000. He later went on to do much the 
same thing for Yale. Today these Houses are 
the best example of Harvard democracy and 
are kept that way by a severe “ cross-sectioning” 
system of admissions, which has helped to pre- 
vent any one House from becoming more so- 
cially desirable than another. How successful 
these Houses have been became evident this 
past fall when Harvard announced with some 
fanfare it would have Walter Gropius, its 
noted modern architect, proceed with drawings 
for a $3,000,000 House Plan for graduate stu- 
dents, who have up to now been excluded from 
comparable living conditions. 


bonuses for suites with a valet’s room. 
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The hundred-man Glee Club gives a concert on steps of Widener Library. [ts repertoire ranges from classics to Eli Yale. 


As a tourist attraction, Harvard is less im- 
pressive on first sight than many smaller and 
harmonious colleges. 
Nonetheless, taking the long view 


words, the sight of Harvard from across the 


more architecturally 


in other 


Charles River, where the Business School and 
football stadium 


Georgian Houses, with their red brick and 


are located —llarvard’s new 


green ivy fronts and rather startling gold 
domes, are satisfying enough and have even 
been compared with the remarkable silhouette 
of Oxford from the London Road. Taking a 


Professor John Finley, Master of Eliot House, 
advises one of his tutees, David MeGiffert. 
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closer view, Visitors who wish to inspect the 
heart of Harvard—in other words, the Yard 
find it rewarding and well worth the time neces- 
sary to get through the traflic jam which exists 
winter and summer in what isundoubtedly the 
country’s most unattractive collegiate center, 
Harvard Square. 

In the Yard, still refusing to be crushed by 
mammoth Widener Library, which was jammed 
down upon it, many buildings not only link 
Harvard's past with its present but also serve 
as a memorable lesson in our nation’s architec- 
ture. Massachusetts Hall, the oldest building 

1720), and University Hall, built by Charles 
Bulfinch (1815), are perhaps Harvard's most 
famous buildings; but Holden Chapel (1744), 
the gift of the widow of a rich London mer- 
chant, is another building which should not be 
overlooked. Harvard buildings whieh should 
be overlooked 


because of their size) are Memorial Hall, a Vie- 


a difficult feat to accomplish 


torian-Gothic moustrosity built to commemo- 
rate Harvard's dead in the Civil War, and 
the Lampoon building, built for no reason at 
all, to accommodate the undergraduate humor- 
ous publication of the same name. 

Apart from its buildings, Harvard is pri- 
marily known to tourists for its Ware Collection 
of glass flowers in the Botanical Museum. 
Fashioned by two German artists named 
Blaschka, father and son, who worked for 
forty-nine years without a single assistant, 
these flowers annually attract some 250,000 
visitors. They are perhaps Harvard’s most 
priceless individual possession, though the Fogg 
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Museum, enriched recently by the noted Win- 
throp collection, also boasts treasures which 
make it one of the foremost art centers in the 
country. 

Today, in keeping with the times, the glass 
flowers and Fogg paintings are rivaled by 
an entirely different kind of attraction. This 
is the famed “mechanical brain,” the first au- 
tomatic sequence controlled calculator in the 
world and one of the few open to the public. 

Built by International Business Machines 


for Harvard and located (Continued on Page 114) 


conned 


‘— 


Hunting in the world’s biggest academic li- 
brary for one of Harvard’s 5,000,000 volumes. 





FORECASTING... 


FROM ALLOWAY TO ALBUQUERQUE 


Here in Alloway, Robbie Burns, Scotland’s immortal poet, was 
born. Another famous Scottish native is Johnnie Walker . . . product 
of Scotland’s misty climate and clear spring water that impart such 
distinctive bouquet and flavour to this superb Scotch. 





West or east, discriminating tastes are quick to agree on their fa- 
vourite drinking companion. It’s Johnnie Walker, of course! Here’s 
a Scotch of unchallenged superiority . .. smoothly perfect, perfectly 
mellow—and preferred everywhere. 


ASK FOR SCOTLAND’S FAVOURITE SON— 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


. . JOHNNIE WALKER * 
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CANADA DRY GINGER 


RED LABEL ¢ BLACK LABEL 


Both 86.8 proof BORN 1820 


... still going strong 


ALE, INC., New York, N. Y. Sole Importer 
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(Continued from Page 112) in one of her most 
modern buildings, the fifty-foot monster runs 
twenty-four hours a day, with only Christmas 
and New Year’s off, most of the time on work 
for the Navy. In a way it is symbolic of the 
new trend at Harvard which, measured by stu- 
dent preferences in fields of concentration, is 
distinctly toward the sciences, both the social 
and the natural, and away from the humanities. 
The calculator was developed by a young 
mathematician, Howard Aiken, who came to 
Harvard from a far better-paying job as oper- 
ating engineer of a public utility in Madison, 
Wisconsin, because, he says, “I love to dream.” 
Aiken expresses perhaps as clearly as anyone at 
Cambridge the Harvard ideal of no division 
between teaching and research. ‘The faculty 
differ from the freshmen,” he says, “only in 
regard to maturity. We’re all students.”’ 

Expressed in these terms, Harvard's most 

President Conant hears report by Louis Ly- Professor Emeritus Charles Townsend Copeland distinguished students, at least at the grad- 
ons, head of Harvard’s Nieman Foundation. is one of Harvard’s most beloved, legendary figures. | uate schools, would include Doctors Fuller Al- 
bright and Edwin Cohn at the Medical School, 

jurists Edmund Morgan and Austin Scott at 

the Law School, economist Sumner Slichter at 

the Business School, architect Gropius at the 

School of Design, and physicist Percy Bridg- 

man, recent winner of the Nobel prize, in the 

School of Arts and Sciences. A brief roster of 

the most distinguished scholars concerned with 

teaching the undergraduates would include the 

names of astronomer Shapley, anthropologist 

Earnest Hooton, sociologist Pitirim Sorokin, 

geologist hirtley Mather, classicist John Fin- 

ley, historian Samuel Eliot Morison and littéra- 

teurs Theodore Spencer and F.O. Matthiessen. 


Legendary Scholars 


How many of these will become legendary in 
the sense of the late Shakespearean scholar 
George Lyman kittredge or of philosopher 
George Santayana is conjectural, for certainly 
few of Harvard's great teachers at present have 
—— the necessary eccentricities for that distinc- 
a tion. Harvard historian Arthur Schlesinger, 
4. Jr., believes that this lack of legendary teach- 
ers exists at other institutions as well as at Har- 









ees “ ‘ vard and is a product of the times; in much the 
Edwin Cohn, hormone expert, teaches bio- Anthropology Professor Earnest Hooton wrote Why ; : 

7 same way, he feels, people complain that there 
logical chemistry at Harvard Medical School. Ven Behave Like Apes; Young Man, You are Normal. : : 
are no great comedians any more. Declaring 
that the desire to be eccentric is primarily a 
comic impulse, Schlesinger maintains that 

realizing that desire is a luxury of a more stable 

— ‘ : social climate than Harvard, or, for that mat- 

r ter, any other part of the world, enjoys today. 
enns 


f \) If this is true, it is a sad state of affairs. 
e > * Stories about hittredge, whose “Six Plays of 


Shakespeare” was one of Harvard's most fa- 


, . a mous courses, and of Santayana, who taught 
7 ; : 4 philosophy at Cambridge from 1889 to 1911, 
\ 


Professors Austin Scott and Edmund Mor- Professor Harlow Shapley heads Harvard Observa- 


van, legal wizards, teach law-school students. tory and is University’s most aggressive left-winger. 








' are still a large part of the spice of Harvard 
ma re ’s life. The most noted anecdote about Kittredge 

4 is the incident when, pacing the platform one 
7 day in his usual manner, he stepped off the 


« 


} edge and fell to the floor. Picking himself up to 
face a tittering class (Continued on Page 116) 


f 
adie 
President Conant and Dean Paul Buck. 


a University Provost, lead faculty past Univer- 
~~ sity Hall at Harvard’s 297th commencement. 
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(Continued from Page 114) 
and climbing back quickly, he said 
sternly, “Gentlemen, I believe this is 
the first time I have ever descended 
to the level of my audience.” 

There are other such stories of Kit- 
tredge and also of Le Baron Russell 
Briggs, who was not only Harvard's 
most beloved dean and later head of 
Radcliffe college but was also a hu- 
morist as well. Both men left the uni- 
versity with dramatic last lectures. 
The unique distinction of leaving, Har- 
vard in the middle of a sentence, how- 
ever, was reserved for Santayana. The 
distinguished poet Joseph Auslander 
tells the story of the philosopher's last 
lecture, which took place in April, 1911. 
Actually in the middle of a line, during 
the last session of the last Harvard 
course he was to teach, moving across 
the platform, the philosopher caught 
sight of a forsythia uncurling in a 
patch of muddy snow outside the win- 
dow. He stopped suddenly, picked up 
his hat, gloves and walking stick, and 
started out. At the door he turned. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘I shall not be 
able to finish that sentence. I have just 
discovered that I have an appointment 
with April.” 

Since Santayana now lives in Italy, 
and Briggs, Kittredge and the other 
lions are dead, only Charles Townsend 
Copeland of Harvard's true legendaries 
is still available. For forty years 
“ Copey,” as he is always called, taught 
English composition to several genera- 
tions of Harvard boys and gave open- 
house readings which won him a follow- 
ing larger than that of any other Har- 
vard teacher. His last lecture was fairly 
uneventful, but the aftermath of his 
retirement, in 1932, added one more to 
the long line of stories about him. 


President Lowell and Mr. Taft 


For twenty-eight years, at regular 
intervals, he had telephoned from his 
room in Hollis Hall to a clerk named 
Johnson in a local liquor store. “ John- 
son,” he would say, “this is Charles 
Townsend Copeland. A quart of the 
usual.”” Then came that day in 1932 
and the fateful call. 

"Johnson, do you know what emeri- 
tus means?” 

“I'm afraid I don’t, sir.” 

“ Emeritus,” said Copeland, “ means 
‘on the shelf.” Two quarts of the usual.” 

Harvard's presidents have a way of 
becoming legendary from the very na- 
ture of their positions, though the late 
Lawrence Lowell's connection with the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case—he was chairman 
of the committee which refused to rec- 
ommend a new trial —made him famous 
in a distinetly unpopular way. (At the 
height of the unpopularity, Lowell's 
Harvard was characterized by Hey- 
wood Broun as“ Hangman’s Harvard.”’) 
Before this, however, a host of lighter 
stories had grown up around Lowell's 


severity, the most noted of which was 
told during the Taft administration, 
when a visitor to Cambridge stopped in 
at University Hall to see him. Lowell's 
secretary stopped the man in the outer 
office. "The president is in Washing- 
ton,” she said, “seeing Mr. Taft.” 
Lowell's predecessor, Eliot, was al- 
most equally formidable. Once asked if 
Eliot had a sense of humor, Dean 
Briggs was hard put to it. “ He has,” 
Briggs replied after a short pause, then 
added quietly, “ but it’s unreliable.” 
Eliot’s ninetieth-birthday story is 
especially memorable. Harvard had 
determined to do full honors to its 
leader and had planned a day of cele- 
bration which was to begin with a 
chapel service. Mrs. Eliot, who was ill, 
was unable to attend, but Eliot, though 
in none too robust health, and troubled 
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with increasing deafness, managed to 
take part in everything. When it was 
finally over, he returned to give his 
wife a detailed account, which he 
concluded by saying that what had 
pleased him most was the fact that he 
had heard every word which was said, 
“except Frank Peabody's prayer.” 

“Well, after all, Charles,” said Mrs. 
Eliot sternly, “that was not addressed 
to you.” 

Mr. Conant—he is rarely called 
"Doctor’’—represents a profound 
change from all this. Only forty years 
old when he was elected president in 
1933, he is today not as young-looking 
as he was then—his ash-blond hair is 
graying considerably—but he is still 
on occasion mistaken for a student. 
Less lionized locally than either Eliot or 
Lowell, he is far more of a genuine 
national figure. His eminence as a chem- 
ist and the value of his war work in 
connection with the atomic bomb have 
never been questioned. On the other 
hand, Conant is often criticized for 
what his opponents regard as a ten- 
dency to “ hire scholars and fire teach- 
ers.” Actually he rather fancies the 
general University impression of him, 
which is that while he is “aloof” and 
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“hard-boiled” —he himself uses the 
words—he is never “choleric.”” All of 
Harvard takes pleasure in the fact that 
this year, side by side with a visiting 
professor from Wabash College, Conant 
is teaching one of the science courses 
under the college's new " General Edu- 
cation” program, and it is notable that 
this is a course not for concentrators, 
but for students who intend to take no 
further courses in the field. 

Conant regards facult y appointments 
as his most important job and presides 
over every meeting which considers a 
permanent position. “Nothing else 
really matters,” he says, “except sol- 
vency.” On the latter question he 
treads lightly. “ I'm not a money-raiser. 
I'm interested in getting money for the 
University. There's a difference.” 

Conant was perhaps emphasizing this 
difference as far back as 1934 when he 
handed the Third Reich one of its first 
reversals. At that time ‘ Putzi" Hanf- 
staengl, friend of Hitler and one of 
Harvard's most controversial gradu- 
ates, offered a $1000 scholarship to send 
a Harvard man to Germany for a year’s 
study. There and then the University 
went on record as wanting no part of a 
regime which Conant prophetically 
said “struck at principles we believe 
to be fundamental to universities 
throughout the world.” 

The home of the Conants is Har- 
vard's “White House,” a modern 
Georgian building of red brick at 17 
Quincy — pronounced Quinzy —Street. 
Like so many of Harvard's buildings, it 
was built by Lowell and, when Lowell 
retired, he took along with him most of 
the household furnishings. 

“From the point of view of cere- 
mony,” says Mrs. Conant, “it’s a mar- 
velous house.” Among other features 
the building had no downstairs coat 
closet until the Conants built one. This 
was because Lowell liked his guests to 
enter by an outer door, then disappear 
through an almost secret panel—be- 
tween outer and inner door—go up a 
hidden staircase, doff their wraps and 
then reappear, making a stately en- 
trance down the main stairs. “ You can 
see,” Mrs. Conant says, “they are not 
just stairs to get you down.” 

Through the years the academic 
eminence of Harvard has permitted its 
alumni to be more philosophical than 
most in the matter of athletics. Think- 
ing of their alma mater in terms of Em- 
erson and Thoreau, Henry Adams and 
Alfred North Whitehead, two Holmeses, 
two Jameses and even two President 
Roosevelts—FDR was a notably con- 
servative editor of the Harvard Crim- 
son —Harvard graduates are inclined to 
forgive and forget the occasional indis- 
cretions of their football elevens. Non- 
Harvard men, however, have never 
shared this tolerance. As far back as 
1907, and again in 1911, they cheered 
the Carlisle Indians to two outstanding 
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victories over the Crimson, and when 
the Praying Colonels from Kentucky's 
little Centre College defeated Harvard 
6-0 in 1921, it was regarded as a moral 
victory for the country at large. 

Though it is sometimes hard to be- 
lieve today, Harvard once ruled the 
football roost. Before the Centre Col- 
lege game, the Crimson had gone 
through two complete seasons unde- 
feated and the year before had defeated 
Oregon by a score of 7-6 in the Rose 
Bowl. In pre-World War I days Har- 
vard even had the acknowledged fore- 
runner of all present-day high-powered 
coaches in Perey D. Haughton. An able 
strategist with a talent for Harvard- 
accented profanity, Haughton pro- 
duced teams which included such all- 
time Crimson luminaries as Charlie 
Brickley 1913 Harvard-Yale 
game he made four drop kicks and a 
placement to defeat Yale 15-5—and 
Eddie Mahan, whom some football 
historians regard as the finest back the 
game has produced. 

After the 1915 season, which ended 
with a 41-0 victory over Yale, the Yale 


team voted on the question of which 


in the 


runner they had faced during the sea- 
son had been the most difficult to 
tackle. A Yale end, later taken to task 
for not having mentioned Mahan, gave 
the back his finest tribute. The player 
declared that he understood the vote 
was taken on men actually tackled. He 
had not included Mahan, he said, 
because he had never tackled him. 

In 1926 Harvard athletics reached 
rock bottom. On March 1 of that year 
Harvard's present athletic director, 
William J. Bingham, was appointed. 
On March 4 the football committee re- 
signed because the athletic committee 
would not accept their nomination for a 
coach. On May 26 the seniors on the 
crew—there had been four head crew 


coaches in five years—mutinied and re- 


fused to go to New London. And the 
following fall Princeton broke off all 
athletic relations with the Crimson. 

Today Harvard has come back to 
some extent, its outstanding success 
being its crew, which, under the coach- 
ing of Tom Bolles, formerly of the 
University of Washington, has never 
been beaten by Yale ina varsity race. In 
football Dick Harlow resigned last win- 
ter after nine fairly successful seasons. 

Harvard’s new gridiron leader, a 
former end coach of Fritz Crisler's at 
Michigan, was given a dinner at the 
Boston Harvard Club last March, 
shortly after he had agreed to take on 
the job. 

After a few words to put the new- 
comer at ease, the toastmaster con- 
cluded his introduction briefly. 

“Arthur Valpey,” 
help thee.” 

However difficult it is to predict the 
physical future of the Harvard team 
on the football field, it is an easier task 
than attempting to predict the social 


he said, “God 


future of the Harvard man in the world 
at large. That Harvard alumni are less 
Joe College in spirit than the alumni of 
other institutions has been taken for 
granted for a long time, but whether 
they will ever be permitted, in view of 
the changes Harvard has undergone, 
to blend anonymously with other col- 
lege men remains very doubtful. Among 
those who believe they will not is the 
distinguished Harvard author, John 
P. Marquand. 

At the annual banquet of the Associ- 
ated Harvard Clubs in Philadelphia 
last May, Marquand told the gather- 
ing that his life since graduation from 
his college alma mater in 1915 had 
taught him, as he put it 
truth.” 


, “one great 
He stated this simply. “If you have 
ever been to Harvard, you will never 


be allowed to forget it.” THE END 








**Murphy breaks into the clear... he’s down to 
the Harvard twenty, the fifteen, the ten .. .” 
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TINA LESSER, BERNARDO SANDALS 


COLORS in these beach costumes contrast sharply with the pastel buildings in the background at St. Croix. 
Right is an orange silk-shantung two-piece suit, left a green silk-shantung one-piece with a quilted cotton reversible skirt and stole. 


WINTER-SUN FASHIONS 


by TONI ROBIN 


F COLUMBUS rediscovered the Virgin Islands 
these days he would probably dive over the 
Santa Maria’s rail and swim ashore for a closer 
look. The tourist crowds, under whose weight 
the tiny 
dering, would be only part of the attraction. 


. 5. possessions are all but foun- 


The main spectacle, for an old explorer, 
would be this season's winter-resort fashions, 


which do something for women whether they 
need it or not. Among the play clothes, there is 
a two-timing swim suit that transforms into a 
patio dress by the addition of a matching skirt. 
For town wear, the sight-seeing set can tramp 
around in bright cotton outfits. The informal 


dress-ups are designed to get the most out of 


cocktail time and soft tropical evenings. 
\ flexible collection, it makes women better 
sailors on a cruise ship and improves their 
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beachcombing anywhere. Those who must wait 
till next summer can give their vacation ward- 
robes a head start from these pages. 

A few of the selections might give pause to 
those 11,000 martyred virgins commemorated 
by Columbus when he named the islands, but 
most of these styles will please any feminine 
eye, and the Admiral would love them all. 


Photographs by Fritz Henle 
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TINA LESER ENSEMBLE 
Pik SCENE: the ramparts of the Danish fort, Christiansted, St. Croix, with the Hotel on the Cay and the brilliant blue 
harbor in the background. The Fashion: a novel two-piece slacks-and-skirt costume of pure silk green shantung. The full 
stone-print skirt can be worn frontwards to show the slacks, or backwards to give the effect of a skirt and blouse. Minus 
this skirt, the one-piece ankle-length slacks and v-neck mandarin-collared blouse form a complete outfit for patio wear. 


MARVELLA JEWELRY 
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LEFT, CAROLYN SCHNURER. RIGHT, BESTLYNE; CORO JEWELRY; DELMAN SHOES. 
SUITABLE FOR ANY palm-and-blue-skies setting are these two resort 
dresses. Left: blue-and-white printed cotton which features a low halter 
neckline and a high nipped waist. Right: white piqué two-piece, embroi- 
dered with gold thread. The dress is strapless and the short jacket flared. 


LEFT, TINA LESER. RIGHT, JOSET WALKER; FRANK BROS. SHOES; WEAR-RIGHT GLOVES; MARVELLA JEWELRY. 


TWO COOL SILK DRESSES for “after 5” resort life are shown on the 


steps of the early-19th-century governor’s palace at St. Croix. On the left 


is a full-skirted print with a high waistband, a low v neck and mandarin 
collar. On the right is a red shantung with a large pointed collar. 


LEFT, TONI OWEN. CENTER, PAT PREMO. RIGHT, MCMULLEN; FRANK BROS, SHOES. 
NATIVE “SCRATCHY” BANDS play for parties on the island. Behind 
the tin-can drummer is a two-piece evening dress with a checked skirt and 
solid halter. Center: a flowered strapless chintz with a lined skirt. Right: a 
striped cotton featuring a halter top, stole, ruffled skirt and petticoat. 


RUBAN D'ART DRESS; MONET JEWELRY; FRANK BROS, SHOES 
RIBBON-KNIT DRESSES are a boon to women travelers. They pack 
easily, are cool and have an elegant made-to-order look, This pink- 
heather hand-knit, shown in the garden of a St. Croix house, is a straight- 


cut dress with a v neckline and an unusual openwork matching stole. 
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[ARET NEWMAN DRESS; CAPEZIO STRAW SANDALS; REGINA JEWELRY; INTERNATIONAL SHOP BASKET 


ON THE BANKS of St. Croix’s Christiansted harbor—home port of the interisland schooner, Flight—a sophisticated 
modern-resort dress reflects the style and charm of a peasant fisherwoman’s costume. It is a form-fitting, strapless, beltless 
brown cotton with real fishnet ‘sleeves, and a shawl collar which can be worn down around the shoulders or up over the 


head as a hood. The three cork buttons are covered with fishnet and the jewelry is made of cork, pearls and colorful beads. 
J > 
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LEFT, MADY MARTELL. CENTER, FRANCIS SIDER = CLAIRE MCCARDELL; DELMAN AND BERNARDO SHOES; JOYCE a 

CRISP COVER-UP WASHABLE COTTONS make the right kind of cart, is a two-piece tattersall dress which has a full skirt, a draped bosom, 

clothes for island sight-seeing and shopping. Three good examples are thin shoulder straps and a contrasting short tied bolero. Center: a white 

shown on the wharf of Christiansted, where natives of St. Croix buy off- piqué skirt with a purple chambray blouse featuring piqué cuffs and bib. 
island products brought in by schooner. Right, next to the donkey and 


Left: a two-piece with a print dirndl skirt and eyelet-embroidered blouse. 
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LEFT, PAT PREMO, RIGHT, WILLIAM BASS; WEAR-RIGHT GLOVES; CASTLECLIFF AND MONET JEWELRY 


WEARING CITIFLIED dresses for sight-seein 


JOSET WALKER; CAPEZIO SHOES; VANETTE CREATION SCARF; CORO, CASTLECLIFF AND MONET JEWELRY 
the girls study the quiet 
village square from Chris 


g LIGHTWEIGHT DRESSES designed for the Virgin Islands are shown 
ansted fort. In the foreground: a two-piece on the Widow’s Walk of the Lutheran Parsonage in Christiansted. The 
linen ensemble consisting of a scarlet strapless dress and a white linen dress in the foreground is a tan cotton with an elasticized waist and match- 
jacket. Back: a white linen dress with red embroidered scallops and dots. ing scarf. In the background is a pale blue cotton with push-up sleeves. 
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. : : LEFT, GROBLUE RIGHT, TONI OWEN; SYMPHONY SCARF | BERNARDO SANDALS 
ON THE BOW OF THE YAWL Comanche, headed into the Caribbean, 
girl visitors wear warm but brief play clothes. Left: a two-piece navy wool 
knit shorts and matching two-tone shirt. Right: a lightweight red-and- 


white-striped jersey décolleté sweater worn with navy cotton shorts. 


R. RE R; CAPEZIO AND BERNARDO SA 


TWO BEACH ENSEMBLES, the 


town dresses, 


are photographed at Watch Ho, a private beach at St. 
Croix. Left: a three-piece costume with rust-colored cotton coat and shorts 


and a black jersey halter. Right: green piqué coat and one-piece swim suit. 
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coats of which, when belted, make 


LEFT, DAKS SLACKS; SHEPHERD SWEATER. RIGHT, JANTZEN; JOYCE SANDALS 


SAILING CLOTHES should be easy and comfortable and warmer 
than shore apparel. Left: a pair of light yellow wool slacks with an adjust- 
able waistband worn with a navy jersey pull-over and a wool cardigan for 
added warmth. Right: yellow corduroy shorts worn with a jersey T shirt. 


MARGARET NEWMAN PLAY SUIT; MACKEY SHOES, 

VAST PALATIAL RUINS of old Danish estates are monuments to the 

wealth that St. Croix obtained from sugar and the slave trade. The girl on 
y 


the steps of the 250-year-old “Hope” estate ruins wears a two-piece play 


suit consisting of lime pedal pushers and a boned striped camisole top. 
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FOREGROUND, JANTZEN. BACKGROUND, SHEPHERD; CATALINA BEACH TOWEL 


LEFT, CAROLYN SCHNURER. CENTER, CATALINA. RIGHT, TINA LESER, 
THE CLASSIC SWIM SUIT goes on and on with only slight variation in THE FRENCH BATHING SUIT is a here-to-stay addition to American 
detail and fabric. This year’s styles have detachable straps—on for swim- beaches. These adaptations make a slight bow to modesty with their adjust- 


ming, off for sunning. The standing girl wears a satin lastex with a able-length shorts. Left: a printed cotton, with a matching skirt not shown; 
boned draped bra. In the foreground: a two-piece pale green satin lastex. center: a polka-dot seersucker; right: a terry-cloth suit with beach coat. 


7 
@. 


FRANCIS SIDER SUIT COLE OF CALIFORNIA; CASTLECLIFF JEWELRY 


ON THE PALM-THATCHED terrace of Ward M. Canaday’s remodeled DESOLATE BUCK ISLAND near St. Croix is the background for these 
circular sugar mill in St. Croix, this lovely girl suns herself. She is wearing two strapless bathing suits. Both have matching skirts which, when worn, 
a low-cut mauve one-piece prospector bathing suit. The flattering figure- make them perfect patio ensembles for cocktail time. Left: shirred mauve 
control, boned, built-in bra is covered with intricately draped jersey. and gold plaid taffetron; right: shirred printed cotton with ruffled skirt. 
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SEPARATION CENTER 
(Continued from Page 105) 


Roulette is a pastime that has the 
classic beauty of the Parthenon, and it 
is very exciting. It also, in this country, 
has two zeros on the cloth, not a mere 
one, as in Europe. 

Chuck-luck 


cent sort of swindle, much worse than 


, or bird cage, is an inno- 


roulette in percentage. The people who 
play bird cage are those who cannot per- 
ceive what is the matter with it as a 
speculation. But no one ever shoots 
himself about bird cage. 

Other Reno gaming pastimes include 
poker, twenty-one, faro (the classic 
Nevada game) and, of course, the best, 
the fairest, the most tempting and the 
most brutal game of them all—the an- 
cient and universal game of craps. 

While in 
discuss gaming in general and craps in 
Smith, 


father of the proprietor of the most 


Reno | was privileged to 
particular with Raymond | 


active gambling establishment in the 
world— probably in the history of the 
world. He is now an elderly man full 
of genialities and generosities. He 
views craps with the warm esteem 
with which the elder Rockefeller must 
he said 
“all the folks can play slot 


machine and bingo, and most can learn 


have viewed oil. “Of course,” 


atone point, 


games like bird cage quick enough. 
Wish it were that way with craps.” 
“Do you mean to say that many 
people don’t know how to shoot craps?” 
“Oh, yes, you would be surprised 
They think it would be too 
difficult for them. Ah,” 


deep sincerity, “if only everybody 


how many 


he went on with 


could learn to play craps!” 


Billion-Dollar Binge 


This gentleman’s philanthropies are 
limited only by his imagination and 
there is nothing cramped about his 
imagination. He finances generous 
scholarships to the I niversity of Ne- 
vada, and contributes to a wide assort- 
ment of local charities. He always 
stands ready to make church contribu- 
tions, but some churches stand aloof 
from “ tainted” money. [t was the pas- 
tor of a small congregation which had 
been meeting in private homes who 
solved this problem most succinctly. 

Yes,” he is reported to have said, 
we will gladly accept this help. Satan 
has had the money long enough. Let us 


see what we can accomplish with it.” 
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There should be enough money for 
all. Just today an air-mail letter, ex- 
plaining how much, reached my desk. 
The letter is from an attorney —one of 
many Reno philosophers who gener- 
ously assisted my researches. He quotes 
figures for me from an article he found 
in the Nevada State Journal (for Sep- 
tember, 1948). 
mated the total amount that must have 


The Journal had esti- 


been bet in Nevada during the fiscal 
year by figuring back from the taxes col- 
lected on gambling; these amounted to 
$1,403,746. To make an incredible 
story short, the size of the tax indicates 
that nearly $1,500,000,000 was wagered, 
of which the players must have lost 
something over $70,000,000. 

“And that, my friend,” concludes 
the letter, 


and I sometimes make in the course of 


“is more money than you 
several years’ hard work.” 


There is one unspectacular major 
phenomenon in Reno which is gener- 
ally overlooked: the more than 30,000 
men, women and children, who are nol 
directly engaged in what makes Reno 
famous. These people are neither appli- 
cants for divorce, nor the lawyers, 
judges and clerks who assist the appli- 
cants. They do not tend bar or deal 
faro bank. Nor are they cow pokes 
with levis on their slender hips, big 
hats on their untutored heads, engaged 
in the seasonal and uncertain business 
of marrying Eastern millionairesses 
while the millionairesses are still in a 
malleable state of mind. 

This 90-plus per cent of the citizenry 
is engaged in just about what the citi- 
zens of other American towns are busy 
at, save manufacturing —there is virtu- 
ally none of that so far—and deep-sea 
fishing. Their town is the trading cen- 
ter of the state, and its link with the 
outside If you 


want to do business in Nevada you 


world of commerce. 


will do it through Reno, for the town is 
situated where the Truckee River cuts 
through the sheer mountain range 
which separates the desert from the 
rich and foggy coastal slopes of North- 
ern California. If you are a rancher, 
miner, prospector or timber cutter, 
and want to send your wares to San 
Francisco and the West Coast markets, 
you will cut through the marvelous 
and difficult Sierras where the Truckee 
flows. (The Truckee knifes 


through Reno as no other mountain 


gently 


stream ever engages a metropolis. At 
the precise center of the city the digni- 
fied Riverside Hotel is on one bank and 
the newer and taller Mapes Hotel is 
across the street and on the other bank. 
The bridge across the river is busy 
carrying cars with licenses of divers 
states and some foreign countries. Just 
below that bridge I saw a kid, wading 
in his khaki pants, catch a trout.) 

So here we have all these Renoites 


engaged in every sort of respectable 
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occupation you can think of, from ac- 
counting to zither instruction. There 
are housewives in the gracious homes, 
, kids who 
hunt and fish, clerks in stores, realtors 


students at the University 


in the real-estate offices and preachers 
in the many churches. But the big point 
about Reno is that no matter what these 
respectable people are doing—at work, 
at play or at leisure—they are doing it 
rather better than the average citizen 
of other towns in less enlightened states. 
There are comparatively few slums in 
Reno; there are scarcely any panderers. 
And the moving reason behind all these 
happy matters is that “downtown,” in 
the four square blocks of honky-tonk 
and garish neon lights, where the 
real Reno resident drops in perhaps 
half a dozen times a year—or never at 
all—there are eighteen licensed “ gam- 
ing” houses, and forty licensed bars 
Most are open 168 hours a week. And 
a few blocks south, a hundred yards 
across the purling Truckee, stands the 
Washoe 


people, some of them wealthy, come 


County Courthouse, where 
from all over to “take the cure.” It 
is in this courthouse that the entire 
world concurs in the monumental 
and unconvincing fib that six weeks 
of enforced, unwilling and (usually) 
unhappy existence in the State of 
Nevada constitutes “residence” (a 
legal term) in the State of Nevada. 
Briefly, this'is the courthouse where 


they dish out the divorces. 


Silver Rain 


The net result, as you scarcely have 
to be told, is the impingement of a dis- 
proportionately large amount of out- 
side money on a limited community. It 
doesn’t matter how moral you are; if 
you work—or just live—in Reno, some 
of it will rub off on you. If you are a 
bootblack you will get, on the average, 
a bigger tip. If you are a minister you 
will have to succumb to a heavier col- 
lection plate. If you are a loafer you 
will play golf, free, on a course which 
has the sort of fairways and greens that 
in populous centers cost each member 
$300 a year. 

Never mind about the details which 
some of the citizens will bat up to you 
It is true that the number of bars is 
strictly limited. It is true that many 
applicants for divorce are needy folk 
who have to “work their way,” and 
some pay less than the theoretic mini- 
mum of $150. It is also true that the 
municipal “take” from licensed gam- 
bling is a tiny 2 per cent. (Comes to 
something between one and two mil- 
lion dollars a year.) There are other 
extenuating circumstances, but none 
What does 


matter is that when it is raining those 


of them really matters. 


big silver cartwheels they use out there, 
some of them will bounce; and don’t be 
too surprised if a few of them bounce 
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The Texas Special, crack train operated jointly by the Frisco and the Katy lines, 
runs between St. Louis, Dallas and San Antonio. The mecca of liberty-loving 
Americans who visit San Antonio is the Alamo, cradle of Texan independence 
where, in 1836, originated the inspiring battle-cry, “Remember the Alamol" 


See America Fiesr CLASS 


HERE’S one sure way to see America 

first class — pick out trains with 
a General Motors Diesel locomotive 
up ahead. 


For these General Motors locomotives 
give a smoother ride. Trains start and 
stop without annoying jerks or jolts. 


You'll make your time count for more, 
too, because of faster, “on-time” sched- 
ules. And you'll see more because no 
smoke or steam will mar your view. 


That’s why General Motors locomo- 
tives are heading 197 of the nation’s 
fastest, finest trains —and that’s a 
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majority of the Diesel-powered crack 
trains in the United States. 


You'll find, as so many other smart 
travelers find, that “Better trains fol- 
low General Motors locomotives.”’ 
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the camera, just os it really is: a spot to loaf 


in the sun; swim, ride, hike and explore, meet | 


accommodations. It’s the place to do the things | 
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ing trails—100 miles of river 
for fishing and boating. Horse 
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hotel-type accommodations. 
Write for booklet 
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into the lap of your aged grandmother. 
She has only to put out a sign that says 
Vacancy. 

It is this continuous argent shower 
(just about the only shower they get 
in that locality) that mildly disturbs 
the breasts of many Renoites. It cer- 
tainly is nice to be well-to-do, but just 
how did they come by this prosperity? 
The community may be likened to a 
large and happy family, living in a fine 
house with many bathrooms and no 
mortgages. The members of this family 
are handsome, talented, and engaged in 
worth-while pursuits; but most of them 
are vaguely troubled because the origi- 
nal big stake came from an ancestor 
who put an opium derivative into 
baby’s soothing sirup. 

In Reno, no one but a hermit is com- 
to this sort of self- 
examination. Each citizen must make 


pletely immune 


his own deal with his conscience. How 
variously the Renoites go about this 
soul shriving is an interesting study in 
character—occasionally in lack of it. 
Nearly all of them are warmly inter- 
ested in their own moral temperatures. 
Few take the bland and hypocritical 
attitude that nothing particularly un- 
usual is going on in their bailiwick. 

There are widely differing view points 
on the divorce, gambling and never- 
closed-bar business in Reno. There are 
citizens who state that the legislation 
permitting all this was put through to 
bring money to the community; that it 
has brought it in, in large gobs; and 
that isn’t this just swell? There are 
more of these cheerful extroverts than 
you might expect. 


The Side of the Angels 


At the other extreme, there are the 
reformists, and Reno has its share of 
them, some selfless, some hypocritical. 
In Reno, obviously, a reformer has 
something to get his teeth into, though 
I once heard the mean remark passed 
that it is easy to vote for reform in 
Reno because the voter knows mighty 
well that his vote isn’t going to win the 
election. Thus he can declare himself on 
the side of the angels while the tainted 
money rolls in anyway. (One can only 
wonder, incidentally, how a Reno re- 
former would like it if he got his way. 
Suppose he woke up some morning and 
found that his efforts had been so suc- 
cessful that there was no more easy 
divorce, that such gambling as went on 
was conducted in whispers in back 
rooms, and that liquor could no longer 
be purchased after 10:00 p.m., and not 
at all on Sundays. Of course, he would 
like it fine at first. But how would he 
like it later when he took a trip and 
found people in various places asking 
"Reno? Where’s that?”) 


In between is the viewpoint of some 


politely, 


of the more realistic citizens of Reno 


who insist that easy divorce, open 
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gambling and never-closed bars stem 
naturally and properly from the tough, 
individualistic tradition of our Amer- 
ican West. There ought to be some 
place in the United States, these people 
say, where a man can do as he darn 
well pleases as long as it doesn’t hurt 
anyone but himself. “ Bosides,” they 
“we know how to handle this 
setup. There are mighty fe 


explain, 
w people out 
here, and most of us know each other. 
If anybody tries any rinky-dinks out- 
side what our laws permit, we will run 
him out of the state.” 


Minority Report 


Such complacency is challenged by a 
handful of thoughtful citizens. ‘ Sure,” 
one said to me, “the town is going 
along fine. She’s been doing an acro- 
batic juggling act for seventeen years 
now. She lets people indulge in stuff 
all the rest of the country disapproves. 
And so far she keeps it all on the up 
and up. But she could stumble. 

“For example, there are no crooked 
wheels or dice here, but there might be, 
any minute. Suppose professional gam- 
bling hoods moved in from the East. 
Could we handle them? 

“There are few if any shyster law- 
yers in the divorce business, and no 
blackmailers so far as I know, but sup- 
pose they start drifting in? 

“Tt's fun while it lasts, but it’s an 
unnatural setup. It is the rigid policing 
of what most people think of as wrong 
in the first place. Sure, most of the visi- 
tors who play the games lose what they 
can afford, or only a little more, and 
sometimes they win. But that isn’t the 
whole story by any means. 

“You've been in most of the clubs,” 
of them delightful 


places. But there is one club which is 


he said, “some 


never publicized. It meets at all hours 
of the day and night down at the West- 
ern Union office. We call it the ‘I Wuz 
Robbed Club.” Its members are all 
those sad-faced people, many of them 
women, waiting for money from home 
to bail them out of town. First they 
lost a quarter, then they won a dollar 
and a quarter, then they got excited 
and lost forty-seven dollars. So now 
they have to wire for money to some- 
one who doesn’t want to send it. 

“T know that happens to people in 
other parts of the country. But in 
many of those places the police are 
against gambling, or, at least, are 
supposed to be against it. My opinion 
is that there is a large untapped bad 
conscience here. Just let someone com- 
petent come along and head up a re- 
form drive. Not some wild-eyed bug 
somebody cool, who knows the score. 
Then see what happens to Reno.” 

Thus ends the Minority 
Nevertheless, 


Report. 
Reno the Place con- 
tinues to thrive on Reno the Word. 
It still is the world’s best-known 


separation center. THE END 
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St. Mary’s Hospital, nucleus of the Mayo Clinic, grew rapidly after it 
opened in 1889, now dominates the tree-shaded streets surrounding it. 


HEALTH IS ITS BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 78) 


dancing classes. Every Sunday night 
there isa” Pop concert on ice.” This is 
a concert at which the local symphony 
orchestra of twelve pier es play s several 
numbers and then accompanies a small 
ice show. 

Rochester has one of the finest swim- 
ming pools in the.country. It is huge, 
165 feet by 125, and is proudly de- 
seribed as “our drinking-water pool.” 
Phe water is completely changed three 
times a day, in such fashion that it 
practically amounts to running water, 
It has underwater lights, an instructor, 
and two lifeguards. For two hours in 
the morning children swim here free of 
charge; adults pay thirty cents. 

Doctors send patients here for physio- 
therapy. Wheel chairs are lined up be- 
side the pool, and crutches are cheched 
with the attendants. One Sunday 2450 
people used the pool, but it is so large 
it never seems ¢ rowded 

Close by the pool are tennis courts, 
which visitors rarely use, a golf course 
on which they play constantly, and a 
baseball field, with a parking lot that is 
flooded for skating in winter. The golf 
course is pleasant and not too difficult. 
This year 25,000 rounds were played 
over it, 60 per cent by transients. The 
ball park is used day and night by local 
teams playing baseball and softball. 

Tennis courts, baseball field, golf 
course and swimming pool are under 
the supervision of William MeCoy Van 
Hook, Superintendent of Parks. His 
chief pride, outside his pool and put- 
ling greens, however, is the parks and 
pienic grounds. These are a delight. 


Qut beside Silver Lake, an artificial 
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lake, are 174 picnic tables, each-seating 
ten people. Beside many of them are 
outdoor grills, with stacks of free fire- 
wood in bins. Near the Mayo Civie Au- 
ditorium, close to the music shell, are 
other picnic facilities, including an in 
door shelter with gas stoves. Vlany peo- 
ple come here, cook their Suppers, and 
leave their utensils for the next time 

There are other ways to pass the time 
agreeably. A couple of years ago a group 
of citizens worried about people sitting 
around waiting for afternoon appoint- 
ments, and decided to provide organ 
music, Now Orvis Ross plays each day 
from 1:00 until 1:30 at the L niversalist 
Church, The church does not sponsor 
these recitals; private citizens pay for 
them. 

You may drop in at the Art Center, 
recently opened above the Army Re- 
cruiting Station in the old public li- 
brary. Ten thousand people, half of 
them visitors, have come here within 
six months. The exhibits are not the 
products of local,talent but come from 
the art galleries and museums of bigger 
cities. 

At the Mayo Museum of Hygiene 
and Medicine you can view the best 
possible models of your insides, to- 
gether with morbid examples of what 
happens to them. You can see anything 
from a gall bladder to the safety pin 
the baby swallows, or the transparent 
man made in Germany for the Century 
of Progress Exposition. 

All in all, thanks to a warmhearted 
and thoughtful community, you find 
that in Rochester you can thoroughly 


enjoy ill health. rHE END 
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turn, but it never happens. And on a 
hot day in Algiers there’s no more 
genial way to cool off than to whiz 
down from the Hotel Saint-George to 
the University or the stately post 
office. This functional roller coaster 
costs about fifteen francs. You get in at 
the rear and buy your billet from an 
officious little Arab with a machine 
round his waist that looks like a cam- 
era. When he turns the crank, out pops 
your ticket. A scolding sign in French 
warns you to keep this piece of card- 
board for the duration of the ride; 
otherwise you will be verbalized by the 
attendants. You smile and think of the 
New York subways. You can't keep 
your balance with the twisting and 
lunging. At every corner there's a public 
garden behind a wrought-iron gate. 
Here sparkle fountains where sluggish? 
purple carp rise to the surface to be 
fed by children and clawed at by cats. 

Unlike other cities of North Africa, 
Algiers is so handsome and European 
that a traveler doesn't gape, as in Casa 
or in Tunis. You're content to walk the 
well-swept streets and look into shop 
windows. There's nothing odd to startle 
you. The Arabs stay mostly in their 
own quarter. On a sunny afternoon you 
might almost be walking in the Place 
de la Madeleine in Paris. But Algiers 
lacks that ferment; it’s only a little 
Paris, a port Paris. Yet once, before 
June, 1944, much of the brain of the 
real Paris sat out the war here and 
waited for the liberation of their first 
love. G. L.'s could meet André Gide 
here five years ago, or listen to the 
Orchestre Symphonique of Radio- 
Algérie, then known as Radio-France. 
With the loss of all these cultural cur- 
rents Algiers dropped back into its old 
slackness. To be sure, there’s the Opera 
(with a week of Massenet), but no one 
today is deceived by the intellectual 
life of the city. In its very attempt to 
ape Paris, Algiers is dead. 

The city glitters with Grand Hotels 
de This and de That, and they’re all 


satisfactory for the tourist, except pos- 


sibly some flop joints in the Casbah. 
But the two principal ones are memo- 
rable to every American who was ever 
in Algiers. You'll scarcely recognize 
the Hotel Aletti today if you drank in 
its front bar in 1943. It has undergone 
a miraculous face lifting. All that re- 
mains of the old Passion Pit are the 
overstuffed leather chairs in the lobby. 
The bar on the right as you entered the 
front door has been boarded up into 
offices, and there is a swank new bar 
to your left where an artiste with a 
feather haircut plays American show 
tunes on a long black piano. Here, too, 
the bright young men of Algiers drink 
iced coffee and phone their amies par- 
liculiéres from a glossy black instru- 
ment that sits permanently for their 
convenience on the cashier’s desk. At 
the rear of the Hotel Aletti the Casino 
Municipal has been reopened: through 
hanging contour curtains of satin you 
may dine with a view of the harbor or 
try your discreet hand at certain games 
of hazard. Alsoin the rear there's an inti- 
mate little theater. Here in May, 1948, 
Sartre's La Putain Respectueuse opened 
on Sunday and closed on Monday—a 
touchstone of Algerian dramatic taste, 
and a quizzical criticism of our own. 

But the queen bee of Algerian hotels 
is the Saint-George, near the leafy top 
of the conical city. This time perhaps 
you'll decide to stay here just out of 
spite, for five years ago you weren't 
able to bed down in such princely sur- 
roundings. Then the Saint-George was 
Allied Force Headquarters for NATO, 
USA, and only General Eisenhower 
and Marshal Montgomery walked with 
complete assurance inside those pearly 
walls, those green gardens that seem to 
have been transplanted from Bermuda. 
Now you too may stay there if you 
have 300 francs a day—a pittance for 
an American, with the dollar at 300. 
The splendor of the Saint-George will 
bemuse you; it’s fitted out with trap- 
pings that in 1890 would titillate a dil- 
ettante in things Near Eastern. Even 
the salle de lecture is florid with Moorish 
arches; you think twice before laying 
down your magazine on thate mosaic 
smoking table. And you may dine 
(sumptuously too) on a terrace that 
overlooks the city, which from this 
altitude seems to be falling down the 
hillside. Each bedroom is something 
out of the Arabian Nights, and as you 
lie reading by an Aladdin-type night 
light you keep looking up because 
you're convinced at any moment the 
Sultana Sharazad will knock at your 
door for an assignation, with slaves, 
ointments, eunuchs and sherbets 

Over all this splendor presides a be- 
nign frock-coated concierge, as fussy as 
Edward Everett Horton, who greets 
you with, “IT just know you're going to 
love it here!"’ And you do. It is this 
portly personage who sells you air-mail 
stamps, pries you out of the ancient 
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bodies by Jantzen! 


St? Wait till you see what wonderful things we do with Jantzen 
swim suits and Jantzen swim trunks. We slim and we smooth... 
we give girls efficient, resilient Jantzen girdle control plus 
a new marvelous lift with a new marvelous Jantzen bra. 

We give men trim athletic lines, flawless fit. We give everybody 
exclusive Lastex-powered fabrics expertized to hold 


their lines, their looks, their control in and out of water. 


“AMPHIBIAN”... the man’s boxer shorts, 
in Celanese cool crisp “Sunyana” 
with built-in supporter, 


tailored-in key pocket 4.95. 


“TOOT SWEET”... Paris- inspired 
two-piecer in Lastex- powered 
two-way stretch sharkskin, 


wonderful colors 12.95. 


"AQUAPOISE”. . . left, one-piecer 
with exclusive Jantzen boned “stay-bra”, 
in gay new hand-screened frog priht 
_ on finest quality satin Lastex 17.95. 
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ASTEX-POWERED 
TAN with JAN...for a glorious SWIM SUITS 
copper tan use Jan Sun Oil, 


for protection use Jan Sun Lotion JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS, INC., PORTLAND 14, OREGON 
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You'll find 
something 
different 


It's all in a day's fun to mix with 
Western cowboys at rodeos and 
rub elbows with movie stars 
as you take it easy in the soft 
desert air and sunshine. You ll 
play at your favorite outdoor 
sports, take in the breathtaking 
scenery of Death Valley, Lake 
Mead and Hoover (Boulder) Dam. 


It’s all ina night's fun to find excitement 

in glittering casinos that never close, 
dance to pulsating rhythms of big name 
bands, enjoy entertainment by famous 
stage and screen personalities. 
Tyrer, 


Se ada 


Fifa deh 3. a 


You'll find accommodations to fit your 
tastes and pocketbook. Ask your Travel 
Agent or write for a copy of “Sun and 
Fun” to: The Old Prospector 


Chamber of Commerce 


= VEGAS 


NEVADA 
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Ash at Intants’ Depts. for 
ComtySAFE AutoSeat, or write H-29 
THETOIDEY CO. Sertrude 4 Muller, inc. FORT WAYNE, IND. 





Hook ‘en and 
cook "om 
the Indian way 


@ Sneak up on the deep, dark pools 
where the big ones hide It’s easy in 
balanced Old Town Ca- 
noe. This modern birch-bark is built 
for sportsmen. Steady and strong, 
yet light to carry. Made with Old 
Town skill to last for many a moon. 
PREE CATALOG shows all kinds of canoes 
for peddling, sailing or outboards. Also 
outboard boats, including big all wood 
family boasts. Seilboats. Rowboats. Din- 


hies. Address Old Town Canoe Company, 
S62 Elm Street, Old Town, Maine. 


a perfec tly 











Otis lift when it sticks between floors, 
and lets you into your room at 2 a.m., 
wher your lock jams—and all French 
locks do. Under this bland concierge is 
a staff of Algerians and Arabs who 
constantly discuss the guests and prey 
upon them in various secret ways— 
until you believe yourself back among 
the machinations at Marcel Proust's 
resort hotel at Balbec. Only the sweet 
little old lady who draws your bath is 
aloof from the magnificent intrigues of 
the Saint-George. It has bewebbed 
all the guests and staff, even the invalid 
dowager who walks from lounge to 
lounge, with a pitcher of hot milk, mur- 
muring to herself of her arthritis. 

The Oriental aura of the Hotel Saint- 
George is so stylized and mannered 
that as a revisiting American you de- 
termine merely to sleep and lunch there. 
Otherwise in a week you will have be- 
come an expatriate as lacy and furtive 
as the concealed garden walks, where 
French honeymooners murmur folies 
by dewy moonlight. You end by spend- 
ing most of your tourist time in the 
lower city of Algiers. 

You remember with fascination the 
Garage de I’ Agha, which is possibly the 
only parking space in the world with a 
parquet floor of pastel mosaics: on this 
sit Cadillacs, Fiats, and Fords, for all 
the world like pampered stallions in a 
sheik’s stable. Or you pass that tiny 
Sorbonne, the University of Algiers, 
with its columns and statues peeping 
out of the greenery on Rue Michelet. 
\t noontime its five salles named after 
late great humanitarian professeurs of 
Algiers disgorge their young men and 
women: you're astonished that most 
look like coeds from the Ivy League 
sweaters, loafers, pipes. And one be- 
spectacled young mathematician is 
declaiming the Fifth Euclidean propo- 
sition in French. He's helping his belle 
amie with her homework. 

The dry spring heat of Algiers cre- 
ates a remarkable thirst in the early 
afternoon. But you're too American to 
entertain a thought of anything alco- 
holic before sundown. Besides you've 
probably developed a phobia against 
anisette, clear in its concentrated form, 
clouding into milky dishwater when 
diluted. So you step into a glass-and- 
chromium tearoom on Rue d'Isly, next 
to the Gallerie de France, once the 
officers’ PX. Or possibly to the Auto- 
mat (no, it wasn’t here five years ago). 
In your parched state you've been in- 
trigued by a sign that says Dégustez nos 
E-squimauz. You murmur to the wait- 
ress that you'd like to try her Eskimos. 
She giggles; she’s a college girl picking 
up a little extra pin money in the after- 
noons. On comes something like a 
Fudgicle, but frozen so solid that as 
your spoon chips at it, it flies across 
the tearoom into the laps of two spin- 
sters sipping orange. Thinking of your- 


self as an ambassador of bad will, you 


settle for a bombe atomique moka (a 
frozen Bikini paradise) and a glass of 
lemonade. North African lemonade is 
of two sorts. That made with fresh 
fruit contains barely enough juice to 
cover the bottom of the glass, and is 
eked out in the spirit of true French 
frugality by cold water. The other kind, 
Limonade Abdullah, is bottled by a 
wise old Arab, with factories at Ain- 
Taya. It is completely gaseous, and has 
one of the most tantalizing astringent 
flavors ever to tickle your palate. Amer- 
ican “ tonic’’ manufacturers would refer 
to it as a New Taste Thrill, and you re- 
gret that you didn’t make its acquaint- 
ance when you were here five years ago. 

You're now sufficiently Eastern and 
contemplative to visit the Mussulman 
Palace of Justice, at the Casbah end 
of the port. (Algiers is really a modern 
city bounded by an older one.) The 
Arab courthouse is a white-domed 
building rising out of a pit with a rail- 
ing around it, and it looks like what all 
North African buildings were assumed 
to look like—before 1942. In the sun 
spotlighting the stucco walls fat old 
effendis, 
lazily disputing fine points of law and 
swatting flies that have settled for a 
respectful nibble on their juridical tur- 
bans. Or out of the court dash two 


wearing sport shoes, stand 


litigious Arabs, still haggling vehe- 
mently. One drags by their legs the 
two live chickens he’s just been awarded 
in a successful suit against his father-in- 
Behind the Mussul- 
man Palace of Justice are the open- 


law Mohammed. 


air suks or markets—not even here 


can you find the American cigarettes 


you've been peering for. All over this 
rancid area you can still see the dim 
lineaments of Off Limits signs. 

In every city block of Algiers you'll 
find a bookstore. Outside in hucksters’ 
wagons are stacked tons of a ragman’s 
dream: True Confessions, movie maga- 
zines, five-year-old Reader's Digests— 
all in French. There are also elderly 
copies of Time and Life and Look, and 
brand-new Figaros and Paris-Soirs 
(In the 
French Press everyone offers opinions, 


flown in by the night plane. 


but no one agrees on anything.) So to 
take refuge from the Algerian sunlight, 
which is like an incandescent carbon 
arc, you enter the librairie. It’s a breath 
out of the leisurely 19th century— 
cool and dark, with a perfume of old 
paper, leather and worm-eaten step- 
ladders. The attendants are fresh 
blond 


smocks and bespectacled old men 


Algériennes in flowered cotton 


whose lupine looks suggest that they 
know by heart all the books in their 
establishment. Is monsieur looking for 
American authors? Well, here is a fat 
paper-bound copy of Margaret Mitch- 
ell’s Autant Qu’en Emporte le Vent, and 
there’s Louis Bromfield’s La Ferme; 
and Hemingway's Pour Qui Sonne le 
Glas; and James Byrnes’s Cartes sur 
Table ; and all of Taylor Caldwell; and 
Victor Kravchenko's J’ai Choisi la 
Liberté! This is the limit of the pene- 
tration of modern American writing 
into North Africa. The rest is a thou- 
sand novels about the French Resist- 
ance, books on disease and psychiatry, 
and manuals on the Art of Love. 


(Continued on Page 134) 
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Grab a big, sunny chunk of fun and rest...on a 


Quickie Vacation 


Southern California and the Southwest Sun Country 
are less than a day away by TWA... from 
almost anywhere in the United States 


Think winter will never end? Tired of sunless days and chill- 
ing nights? Then pack up for a pick-me-up in the glorious 
Southwest Sun Country. 

You don’t need weeks. You can fill a few days full with 
Quickie Vacation pleasures, using the swift wings of a TWA 
Skyliner. Come aboard... relax and enjoy TWA hospitality 
aloft. In a matter of hours you'll enjoy your kind of fun 
under a warm, friendly sun that makes you feel good all over. 

You'll marvel at your bronco-bustin’ appetite. You'll bless 
the cool “slept like a log” nights. You'll come back with a 
bounce in your step... . a point of view that’s fresh. 

And there'll be a mine of memories of new friends, new 
places . . . the thrill of five-mile-a-minute TWA Skyliner 
travel. There'll be the satisfaction of knowing that you've 
made every hour count for pleasure, whether your trip’s for 
a month, a week, or days. 

Like this morale booster soon? Then see your travel agent 
..- he'll help you plan the entire Quickie Vacation. . . arrange 


Chip up to the pin from well-tended fairways, and hotel and TWA reservations. Or call your local TWA office. 


putt for par on smooth, fast greens. Golf's a special treat 
on sporty courses in the great Southwest. 


roa es ee 
a "eck ; 


Chow time on the trail is the Sun Country's idea of | Dive and dip in clear, refreshing pools...play tennis, ride, — ...from lofty Pacific Ocean cliffs to the kaleidoscopic depths 
heaven! A sagebrush fire, a coffee pot brim full, steak cut shoot—or just keep busy loafing. If you've an itch to sight- of the Grand Canyon. And you have plenty of time to enjoy 
thick and broiled juicy. Like to try it? see, vivid, inspiring scenery is just about anywhere you look __ it all when you travel TWA. 


For more time to play. ‘ . fly 





‘ TWA FLYING TIMES TO SUN COUNTRY | 
rks > Dien gis | To PHOENIX | ToLOS ANGELES 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINE —_ NEW YORK 11 brs., 20 min. | 11 hes., 45 min 


U.S.A4.: EUROPE -AFRICA:-ASIA = hs 
‘ Ul 





7 hrs., 35 min 


6 hrs., 40 min 8 hrs., 5 min. 





Fast, direct flights from other major cities 
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MARLBORO 


America s Luxury Cigarette 
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(Continued from Page 132) 

Will monsieur visit our stationery de- 
partment? If you purchase a notebook, 
it will be a folder of gray graph paper. 
And there is always a stock of post 
cards, all old. As you pay up with 
filthy wrinkled Algerian banknotes or 
with the tormenting little coins (for 
fractions of a cent) that bulge your 
pockets, you become aware of the 
minuteness of French financial figur- 
ing, of taxes and of bureaucratic paper 
work. Before you carry a 
postage stamp out of this 
bookstore, it is entered on 
twenty ledgers, and a state 
stamp is affixed to your 
receipted bill of goods. Out- 
side America, the sale of 
even a match is an all-day 
transaction. Perhaps you've 
purchased a French pen? Tonight your 
grief will begin in your first letter to 
your mouse. For French pens were not 
devised for writing; they are to dig 
holes in paper and spatter you with ink. 
Thus Balzac wrote his best novels. 

In Algiers there’s little night life; the 
town isn't so changed from the curfew 
of five years ago. The fact is inhibiting, 
since the town looks so cosmopolitan 
by day. As the American consul puts 
it: " The Algerians are just waiting for 
something to happen. They still haven't 
got over the shock of having the Allies 
here five years ago.” In the spring eve- 
nings the broad steep streets hint of 
delights and adventures, but they're 
deserted after nine o’clock—except for 
soldiers. And half the male population 
of Algiers are wearing uniforms that 
were made in America. The parks are 
empty; moonlight falls on bas-reliefs of 
the idol of Algiers, the World War I 
ace Georges Guynemer (1894-1917). 
Are the French still dreaming of their 
military glory? French parachutists in 
British-type berets scurry in twos up 
and down the city. And in the square 
by the post office three paladins on 
horseback lift aloft the corpse of an 
anonymous Algerian slain in battle. 
Algiers is hollow, nostalgic and warm 
at night; it’s a city of war memorials. 

But you're thinking of your dinner. 
Walking up and down hill all day long 
gives you a roaring hunger. You can 
dine cheaply and well at Le Gascon, at 
the Brasserie Victor Hugo, at the 
Taverne Alsacienne, or sweetest of all, 
at the small Restaurant Richelieu, 
where poor students—20th Century 
Francois Villons—eat vreau paprika at 
the napkined counter of the bar. There 
are remarkable pdlisseries with brittle 
crusts under fresh cherries, straw- 
berries and whipped cream. There are 
tiny sour Portuguese oysters. Although 
the Algerians don’t believe in cocktails, 
you can always get a good imitation at 
Bars Américains, which come two to 
the block. But as a foreigner you won't 
have the privilege of rolling dice for 
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your drinks with Madame the cashier. 
Or in cramped little bars you can hear 
the poolroom athletes fighting out 
soccer scores under blackboards carry- 
ing the latest dope and Algiers’ favorite 
colors. Blind guitarists and fiddlers 
enter to serenade you with scratchy 
tangos, then take up a collection. 

You finish your fine dinner at ten, 
the hour at which Algiers rolls up the 
trottoirs. But you're determined not 
to pant up the hill to the Saint-George 
before midnight. This tacit 
curfew is an imposition on 
your gaiety as a tourist! 
Well, there's always a girlie 
show at the Isly Casino; 
neon lights dazzle you 
with their beckoning: A 
Vues! Les Femmes! There 
are a hundred cinemas 
in Algiers, which seldom show a movie 
less than eight years old, with empha- 
sis on Westerns or Abbott and Cos- 
tello. You are shown your seat (re- 
served) by a tired little ouvrreuse, who 
makes her meager living out of tips. 
Or once a week a child prodigy will give 
a concert at the Salle Pierre Bordes, 
that chaste hall on the hill where towers 
the illuminated war memorial. At the 
Opera, a moldy and miniature mockup 
of the one in Paris, there's always a 
ballet or a Gounod music drama, given 
in a perfunctory and endearing fashion, 
with undersized orchestra, distracted 
singers and unfinished dancers. 

But a vegetative evening is yours in 
the park in front of the Opera House, 
looking at the azure shimmer of the 
Mediterranean. An old Arab will de- 
mand two francs rental for the folding 
chair you've lazily occupied. A Pop 
Concert is going on in the glassed-in 
terrace of the Café de Opéra; a tenor 
is bawling Tristesse into a microphone. 
Does a little Arab accost you for your 
last cigarette? You can always ask why 
his nation isn't unified. Then you look 
snobbishly away into the harbor, past 
the strong sea wall. Is that a vessel of 
American Export Lines rising and fall- 
ing at her hawser? The night is calm; 
Algiers is no longer in a war. THE END 
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FUN IN THE SNOW 
AT PLACES LIKE: 


Sun Valley 
A spen 


FUN IN THE SUN 
AT PLACES LIKE: 


Miami 
Southern California 
Alta a oo Palm Beach 
Mt. Hood : "> Acapulco 
Mt. Rainier Havana 
Lake Placid Nassau 
Banff Arizona 
The Laurentians New Orleans 


[he ite @ youd... .age't 


to discover what fun winter can be 


How do you think of winter? In terms of shoveling 
coal, sneezing and counting the days till spring? Or in 
terms of enjoying it? 


of getting away from it all. Gay evenings and a good 
night’s sleep after hours of enjoyment in the open. 


Whichever brand of fun you may prefer, the airlines 


Up in the mountains, winter is fun! Sharp skates 
flash and laughter rings out over the frozen pond. 
Dry, clean snow makes a cheery squeak beneath your 
boots and flies up in a plume of powder as a skier 
flashes down the trail. A hearty dinner and a crackling 
fire make a fitting crown to a brisk, invigorating day. 


Down south it’s fun, too. Warm days lazing on the 
beach. Fishing, golf, tennis, swimming. Sunshine and 
a healthy tan. Relaxation, and that wonderful feeling 


of America can take you to it safely, quickly, comfort- 
ably, and at lower cost than you may suppose. As 
more than a million passengers a month are discovering, 
today’s airline service is finer and faster than ever, 
with airplanes that cruise at five miles a minute and 
offer you every conceivable convenience. Wherever 
you live, inviting winter resorts are only a few hours 
away by air—close enough for a week’s visit or even a 
week end. Ask any airline representative or travel 
agent to tell you more. 





UNITED AIRCRAFT 
Coysoralien 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES * CHANCE VOUGHT AIRPLANES 
HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS * SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 





AIR POWER IS PEACE POWER, AND THE AIRLINES ARE AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN AMERICAN AIR POWER. 
HIGH-PERFORMANCE AVIATION EQUIPMENT TO 
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UNITED AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES 
EVERY LEADING AIRLINE AS WELL AS TO ALL OUR ARMED SERVICES 











THE BRITISH COLONIAL HOTEL 


"NASSAU ROSE 


from the new fashion spectrum by 


€V€RFAST 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off~ 


Colours like this are inspired by Nassau’s everblooming gardens, 
by radiant hours on the world’s finest beaches, by all the exotic 
charm and cosmopolitan gaiety of this unspoiled winter play- 
ground. Find new inspiration in Nassau yourself—Go by sea: 
Cunard has resumed service to Nassau with regular sailings by 
the superb Mauretania — offering the traditional Cunard luxury 
and comfort for which this great transatlantic liner is celebrated. 


Go by air: frequent daily flights from Miami. 


Consult your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Tracel Service 


65 Broadway, New York City : Offices in all principal cities 


American Express Travelers Cheques Protect Your Funds 








